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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The Fifty-seventh Congress of the 
United States assembles in Washing- 
ton, on December 1, for its conclud- 
ing session. Its official term ends on March 4, 
1903. The Congress which was elected last 
month will not come together for an entire year, 
unless it should be called to meet in extra ses- 
sion some time between March 4 and next De- 
cember. In no other country does a radical 
change of sentiment, when expressed at the polls, 
take so long to affect the governing machinery. 
If there had been an overwhelming Democratic 
victory last month, the newly elected House of 
Representatives could not have passed a tariff- 
revision bill, or any other measure of importance, 
until some time in the early part of the year 
1904. Furthermore, the Democrats in such 
case could scarcely have obtained control of the 
Senate until two years more had elapsed, and 
they could in no case have obtained control of 
the Presidential office and the Executive Gov- 
ernment until March, 1905. Thus, if the people 
of the United States had deliberately made up 
their ‘minds, in 1902, that the Republicans had 
been in power long enough, and that the Demo- 
crats ought to have a chance to carry on the af- 
fairs of the country for a while, there would 
have been required at least three, and probably 
four, years in which to give that determination 
its full effect. What we should need three or 
four years to accomplish, our British friends, 
under their constitution, could bring about in 
three or four weeks. Both systems have their 
merits and their shortcomings. 


Our Slow 
Wheels of 
Government. 


Swifter It is to be remembered that the 
Mechanism > : : 
of States greater part of the domestic legisla- 


and Cities tion actually affecting the people of 


the United States is the work of our State govern- 
ments ; and although, with the exception of New 
York and two or three other States, the legis- 
latures ordinarily meet only once in two years, 
this meeting always comes soon after the elec- 





tion. Thus, practically all of the legislatures 
which were chosen last month (and there were 
legislative elections in many States) will be in ses- 
sion and at work within two months after the 
date of the election. Questions of State govern- 
ment entered to no small extent into the electoral 
campaigns of the present year; and with our 
election of our State legislatures, governors and 
other State officers, mayors and municipal of- 
ficials, county officers, school boards, local and 
State judges, and so on, the American citizen is not 
without opportunity to overhaul pretty quickly 
a large range of governmental mechanism. 


As for the machinery of the federal 


The House aie : 
Fairly Government, it is probably well for 
Responsive. us that our numerous checks and 


balances, and our highly deliberate processes, 
tend to steadiness. Few of the things that be- 
long to national policy are of a sort that demand 
swift response to popular judgment. Our Con- 
stitution, upon the- whole, works exceedingly 
well, and there will have to be a far more wide- 
spread dissatisfaction than exists at present 
before it can be changed even in respect to a few 
details. But probably, if it were to be done over 
again, there are not many people who would 
favor the present delay in calling together a 
newly elected Congress. Most people would 
have the new Congressmen meet a year earlier 
than now. Since, however, the reapportionment 
every ten years keeps the seats in the House of 
Representatives fairly distributed among the 
different sections, States, and population ele- 
ments, the members are acquainted with popular 
sentiment, and usually as responsive to it as 
could be expected. This year, the election does 
not show any marked change of public opinion, 
and the outgoing Congress can do its winter's 
business, which will be varied and important, 
with a feeling that it has been sustained in an 
appeal to the country. It will know what the 
people expect of it. 
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A more difficult problem is that of 
keeping the United States Senate 
equally in touch with national opin- 
ion and duly responsive. The difficulties arise 
from several considerations. One of these is 
the secondary election of Senators. The two 
seats in the Senate for each State have come to 
be the most highly coveted prizes of success in 
American public life. The Constitution directs 
that Senators shall be chosen by the State legis- 
latures. The candidacy of ambitious and pow- 
erful men for seats in the Senate does not, as a 
rule, await the assembling of the State lawmak- 
ing bodies. Since the legislatures have to choose 
the Senators, the would-be Senators make it 
their business to choose the legislatures. The 
whole public life of not a few of our States 
within the past few years has been demoralized 
by the struggle for seats in the Senate at Wash- 
ington. This clause in the Constitution, which 
specifies that the Senators shall be chosen by the 
legislatures of the States, has abundantly proven 
itself an unwise and improper restriction. The 


As to the 
Senate. 


States should have been left to choose their Sen- 
Some States for a long time, 


ators as they like. 





, REPUBLICAN 
NGRES 
ELECTESS 








UNCLE SAM: “I ‘guess I can fget ready for Thanksgiving 
now.”’—From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) November 8. 
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in that case, might have preferred the present 
plan of election by the two branches of the leg- 
islature ; but most of the States, and in our 
opinion all of them,—as the result of an unre- 
stricted opportunity to test different methods,— 
would have come at last to the plan of direct 
popular election of Senators. 


: Every year brings fresh confirmation 
ae of the desirability of such a change, 
and upon few subjects are the people 
of the United States so nearly agreed. On a 
question of this kind the one set of men wholly 
incapable of expressing a wise or valuable judg- 
ment are the Senators themselves, who are the 
beneficiaries of the existing system. The mem- 
bers of the other House, on the other hand, have 
no reason for expressing a biased judgment ; 
and when they vote,—as they have done, with 
entire, or practical, unanimity,—in favor of an 
amendment to the Constitution allowing the 
States to elect their Senators by popular vote, 
nothing could be in more shockingly bad taste 
than the determination of Senators themselves 
to prevent the question from coming before the 
States for an expression of final judgment. It 
is not necessary, of course, to change the exist- 
ing system in those States which prefer to keep 
it ; but liberty ought to be given to every State 
to elect its Senators by direct vote, as it elects its 
governor, if it so chooses. Delaware remains to- 
day without any representation in the Senate at 
all, as the result of a legislative deadlock pro- 
duced by the aggressive determination of one 
rich man to fight his way into the Upper House 
of Congress. 


In many States it has become plain 
Party neue, that the legislatures are rendered 

less fit instruments for their impor- 
tant lawmaking, financial, and administrative 
duties by reason of the fact that in at least two 
out of every three of their biennial sessions 
they must subordinate all other business to the 
struggle for the choice of a United States Sen- 
ator. Ifthe Republican party will not respond 
willingly to what is not merely a_ popular 
whim, but an intelligent and profound convic- 
tion, the Democrats will do well to make a 
party issue out of this question of the election 
of Senators. They have already done it nomi- 
nally, and they should follow up the proposi- 
tion as a distinctive party tenet. In their last 
national party platform they declared in favor 
of “an amendment to the federal Constitution 
providing for the election of United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people.” The Re- 
publicans, on the other hand, omitted all refer- 




















ence to the question in their platform. We 
hear from the Democrats many references in 
terms of glittering generality to their party 
principles, and it is not always easy to find out 
just what they really have in mind as funda- 
mentally distinguishing them from the Repub- 
lican party. But we think they might fairly 
claim a higher faith than the party now in 
power in the good sense and wisdom of the 
plain people, and particularly in the superior 
usefulness of a direct resort to the ballot box. 


Another difficult problem that relates 
to the United States Senate has to do 
with the equal representation of grow- 
ingly unequal States. As a condition upon 
which to get the Constitution adopted at all it 
was necessary, in the convention of 1787, to re- 
move the opposition of small States by recogniz- 
ing the principle of equal State sovereignty. 
And so the Senate was shaped somewhat on the 
analogy of a congress of ambassadors. How- 
ever true it may have been that the Union as 
originally formed was a federation of separate 
States, it is far less true of the country as it 
stands to-day. Two-thirds of the existing States 
never had any rights at all of separate sover- 
eignty, but were parts of the common national 
domain, rather carelessly and unscientifically 
divided off into administrative provinces called 
by us Territories, and then singly or in groups 
erected into States, and admitted on equal terms 
to participation in the federal Government. 
The earlier admissions have almost invariably 
been justified by subsequent results, this being 
particularly true of the great series of States 
lying in the Mississippi Valley. Texas and Calli- 
fornia were above ordinary rules. Each was an 
imperial acquisition, and there could be no ques- 
tion about prompt admission to statehood, and 
about the moral, as well as the legal, title of each 
to equal rank in the United States Senate. 


The States 
and Their 
Senate Seats. 


But the later admission of a number’ 


Recent ae . ‘ : ‘ 
Admissions Of States lying on either side of the 


to the Union. Rocky Mountain zone was imprudent, 
because experimental. There was a chance, to 
be sure, that these great areas would acquire 
population rapidly, and become the actual equals 
of Mississippi Valley and Eastern States. But 
since the scattered inhabitants of these areas 
were comfortable and well off under their terri- 
torial governments, there was no proper reason 
for making haste to admit them to the Union. 
Most of the undue and undignified precipitancy 
that was shown was the result of supposed 
political necessity and sheer moral weakness in 
the Republican party. The party had its lesson 
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when those new States deserted it, adopted free 
silver as their one idea in politics and govern- 
ment, and with their disproportionate vote in 
the United States Senate, kept the country on 
the anxious seat for several years. Ohio has to- 
day the population of a hundred Nevadas, and 
New York will soon have the population of two 
hundred. Tiny Rhode Island has ten times the 
population of Nevada. Unassuming little New 
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HON. REED SMOOT, OF UTAH. 


(The Mormon apostle who wil! become a United States 
Senator.) 


Jersey has more than twenty times the popula- 
tion of Wyoming, and Massachusetts has more 
than thirty times as many people. If one 
American citizen were as good as another for 
purposes of representation in the United States 
Senate, Idaho’s two Senators ought to be offset 
by no less than eighty from Pennsylvania, and 
more than ninety from New York. 


There were ample reasons of a dif- 
ferent sort why Utah should not 
have been admitted with its present 
boundaries seven years ago; yet its deficiency 
of population alone gave reason enough why it 
should have been kept on the waiting list for a 
good while to come, inasmuch as it has not even 
at this moment one-sixth of the average popu- 
lation of the forty-five States of the Union. To 
put it differently, the average citizen of the 
United States, in admitting a State like Utah, 
so far as the Senate is concerned, waives in 
favor of the Rocky Mountain man five-sixths of 
his own representation. Montana still has popu- 
lation enough for only one member of the House 


Some Useful 
Comparisons. 


























































Hon. Frank White, 
of North Dakota. 


Hon. De Forest Richards, 
of Wyoming. 
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Hon. John T. Morrison, 
of Idaho. 


Hon. Charles N. Herreid, 
of South Dakota. 


FOUR REPUBLICAN GOVERNORS-ELECT OF NEW NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
(All but Mr. Morrison are reélected.) 


of Representatives in the newly elected Con- 
gress, while Texas has gained three members in 
a decade, and is now to have sixteen seats. 
Montana’s one Representative for the coming 
ten years will meet Texas’ sixteen, and New 
York’s thirty-seven ; but Montana counts for 
exactly as much in the Senate as Texas or New 
York. Experience thus far has not justified 
the division of Dakota into two States. If ad- 
mitted at all, Dakota should have come in as 
one State, although there might have been an 
understanding that if it were so desired by the 
people themselves, a division into two States 
might take effect at that future time when each 
State thus to be formed should have the average 
population of the other members of the Union. 


For example, the two Dakotas, taken 
Paina oF rol together, have now about 700,000 
people. North Dakota has a popula- 
tion equivalent to one-fifth of the average of all 
the States, and South Dakota’s people are about 
one-fourth as many as those of the average State. 
Texas, on the other hand, gets along very well 
as a single State with an area almost twice as 
great as that of the Dakotas combined. Wash- 
ington and Oregon might well have been united, 
—again with the understanding that if they so 
desired they should constitute two States at such 
a time in the future as they had reached the 
average development of their sister common- 
wealths. Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho should 
have been kept in the territorial stage for another 
decade, and then should have been admitted as 
one large State. Taken together, they have a 
population of about 500,000 in an ar ea somewhat 
exceeding 300,000 square miles. Texas already 
has a population of more than 3,000,000 in an 





area somewhat less than 300,000 square miles. 
With its smaller area, Texas gained more than 
813,000 people in the last decade, while with 
their considerably larger area this group of three 
States—Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho—alto- 
gether added only 220,000. Little New Jersey 
alone, meanwhile, had added nearly 440,000 in the 
same period, while Minnesota had ‘added 450,000. 
These new Rocky Mountain States have not in 
rapidity of growth justified those glowing prom- 
ises made for them at the time of their admis- 
sion twelve and thirteen years ago. The two 
Dakotas, Montana, and Washington, were ad- 
mitted in November, 1889, while Idaho and 
Wyoming won their statehood in the next yea 


iii It is, of course, the merest nonsense 
Latest Mis- to say that presentation of these plain 
take. facts involves any unfriendliness to- 
ward the States thus mentioned. The land 
speculators and ambitious politicians of those 
Territories, rather than the ordinary citizens, 
were the people who urged what they called 
their “claims” to statehood, and they are not 
to be censured for presenting their case to the 
best of their ability. All fault-finding should 
be reserved for the statesmen at Washington, 
who, for immediate party reasons, conferred the 
irrevocable rank and authority of statehood 
upon mere casual divisions of the public domain * 
which had scarcely begun to grow into any or- 
ganic unity as bodies politic. “More recently, at 
the beginning of 1896, the Territory of Utah 
was admitted, Utah, as a Mormon center, had 
indeed become a distinct social and political or- 
ganism; but its population was too far below 
the average in numbers, and its civilization was 
too defective in important respects, to justify its 
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being made one of the system of States. It should 
have been kept indefinitely in the territorial rank, 
with a view to annexing it ultimately to Nevada. 
Rut the merits of the case were ignored. 


This whole question of the Territories 
and their admission now comes wp in 
the most concrete and urgent form, 
because the House of Representatives last winter 
passed an “omnibus bill” to admit to the Union 
the Territories of Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, while the question was only prevented 
from being acted upon in the Senate by a prom. 
ise which Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, was in 
position to exact, that the measure should be 
given a leading place on the calendar of the new 
session, and should be taken up in the very first 
week of December. Both parties inserted in 
their last national platforms planks favoring the 
admission of these three Territories. Undoubt- 
edly, the Democrats are deliberately committed 
to the policy. The Dakotas and other new North- 
western States were admitted by the Republi- 
cans with distinct reference to the possible need 
of their electoral votes in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1892. The Democrats have ever since 
demanded the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico on the theory of -party compensation, 
believing, as they do, that in the long run these 
Southwestern sisters would be Democratic both 
in the Senate and in the Electoral College. 


The Pending 
‘* Omnibus 
Bill.”’ 


Oklahoma’s “claims ” are based upon 
the really remarkable growth of a 
very good piece of farming country. 
Oklahoma would, in the long run, stand with Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Texas in the Democratic 
column. It has been carved with accidental and 
unscientific boundary lines out of the Western 


As Regards 
Oklahoma. 
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part of the old Indian Territory, through the 
extinction of Indian titles and the successive 
opening up of several tribal reservations. Okla- 
homa has an area of 38,958 square miles. This 
includes 5,000 or 6,000 square miles of the long, 
narrow ‘* No-man’s Land” strip, which ought to 
be added to Texas, as a glance at the map will 
readily enough show. With that strip detached, 
and the 31,000 square miles of the present In- 
dian Territory added, Oklahoma would have 
permanent and scientific boundaries, and a suit- 
able size and shape. It should remain, by all’ 
means, in the territorial condition until the pro- 
cess of opening up what remains of the Indian 
Territory shall have been completed. Oklahoma, 
as it now exists, merely represents a temporary 
internal division of the Indian Territory made 
for the purpose of providing a way to govern 
that portion which was fully opened up to white 
settlement. When the full dimensions of the 
old Indian Territory are restored, the whole re- 
gion thrown open, and all conditions duly and 
deliberately considered, the time will have come 
for taking up seriously the question of admission 
under the name of Oklahoma, or any other name 
that the people may choose and Congress may 
accept. The facts are too plain to be denied, 
Consider 22 admit Oklahoma now, with its 
Oklahoma's irregular and accidental boundaries, 
Future. __and its area only half that of the 
neighboring States of Kansas, Missouri, and 
Arkansas,—would be a scandalously unstates- 
manlike thing for Congress todo. With all party 
considerations laid aside, and with patient, intelli- 
vent, and honest study given to the question, Con- 
gress could not possibly at this time admit Ok- 
lahoma. Furthermore, the best people of Okla- 
homa know that this is true, and that the present 
statehood movement is one 
of boomers and _ politicians 
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for merely local and tempo- 
rary ends. The admission of 
new States to our federal 
("nion is one that involves 
history of an important sense 
for centuries tocome. Shame 
upon alleged statesmen at 
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low such a question to come 
up for dignified and mature 
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MAP TO SHOW OKLAHOMA’S ABSURD BOUNDARIES. 








° utter disregard of all the mo- 
tives that should actuate the 
national lawmaking body. 
Oklahoma is making admi- 
rable progress as a farming 
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community. Its people are quite like the people 
of the farming States lying to the north and east 
of it, and when its boundaries have been fixed 
as they ought to be, with the opening of the 
Indian country completed, it will be welcomed 
by everybody as a splendid accession to the 
Union,—a State which will soon take fine rank, 
and rapidly forge ahead to a position where it 
will have almost or quite the average population 
of the rest of the Union. 





prot ine, if Congress shall vote to admit it 

Consider His NOW, in the wrong shape and at the 

Geography. wrong time, let us hope that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will intervene with a prompt 
veto. Such an action would be commended by 
the whole country ; for every sensible citizen 
would appreciate the reasons, and no man would 
believe in his heart that the President was in 
the slightest degree affected by the question 
whether or not Oklahoma, at the next Presiden- 
tial election, would stand in the Republican or 
the Democratic column. If participating in the 
Presidential election, it would in all probability 
give its vote for Roosevelt ; but that is an argu- 
ment that cannot properly be taken into account. 
It isa question of our permanent political geog- 
raphy, and of Oklahoma's own best destiny and 
true glory as a State. 


As for Arizona and New Mexico, 
Arizona and 7 partes r are firie 7 
New Mexico, they certainly are not deficient in 

area. Arizona has nearly 114,000 
square miles, and New Mex- 





both Arizona and New Mexico. According 
to the latest available statistics, Arizona has 
16,500 pupils enrolled in common schools, as 
against more than 1,200,000 in the State of 
New York, and more than 1,150,000 in the 
State of Pennsylvania. Yet Senator Quay, of 
Pennsylvania, proposes to give the adjacent 
States of Arizona and New Mexico the same 
voting power inthe United States Senate as 
that which is held by the adjacent States of 
New York and Pennsylvania. We have no 
reason to underestimate all that is excellent in 
the Spanish-speaking element which forms so 
large a part of the population of New Mexico ; 
but no one will pretend that this population, 
largely illiterate and scarcely at all acquainted 
with our principles and methods of government, 
is at present fit for statehood. 


Of all the States and Territories in 

Population the Union, New Mexico and Arizona 
have the largest proportion of  in- 

habitants who cannot speak English. The cur- 
rent language of the masses in New Mexico is 
Spanish, and even the children who learn English 
in the schools revert to the parent language in 
later years. New Mexico, also, leads’ the list of 
States and Territories, by a large percentage, as 
respects the proportion of illiteracy among the 
native white population. Furthermore, in all the 
inhabited spots of Arizona and New Mexico male 
population is greatly in excess of female, show- 
ing wholly unsettled conditions of society. It 











ico nearly 123,000. Taken 
together, however, they are 
considerably smaller than 
Texas, and they have noth- 
ing like the prospect of popu- 
lation growth that Oklahoma 
possesses. At the last census 
Arizona had nearly 123,000 
people, and New Mexico just 
over 195,000. At its present 
rate of growth it will take 
New Mexico several hundred 
years to catch up with the 
average population of the 
existing States. Arizona has 
only a little more than half 
the population of an ordi- 
nary Congressional district. 
Oklahoma, with its boun- 
daries properly extended to 
include the whole of the In- 
dian Territory, would have 
already a good deal more 
than twice the population of 
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MAP TO SHOW INHABITED PARTS OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 


(Outside of the shaded areas, the two Territoriesare practically without population. These inhab- 
ited parts have the low average of only from two to six per square mile, excepting the more 
heavily-shaded districts around the capitals, Phoenix and Santa Fé, in which the population 

averages, according to the census, from six to eighteen per square mile.) 




















means mining camps and cowboys, rather than 
families and settled communities. Taking both 
Territories, it is only in the Santa Fé neighbor- 
hood of northern New Mexico that the males 
are not in very great excess. The irrigation 
developments of the next ten or twenty years, let 
us hope, will greatly change all this. Our map on 
the preceding page, derived from a volume of the 
new census, shows the 
limited areas of inhab- 
itancy in Arizona and 
New Mexico, like oases 
in a desert, as com- 
pared with great, deso- 
late stretches of virtual- 
ly unpeopled country. 


Senator 
The Senate 4 
Committee on Be veridge, 


the Ground. of Indiana, 
chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Terri- 
tories, accompanied by 
several other Senators, 
went last month, as a 
sub-committee, to visit 
these Southwestern 
‘Territories. They did 
not go on a mere jun- 
keting expedition, but 
witha view to studying 
the situation seriously 
and carefully. At the 
very beginning of the 
new session Senator 
Beveridge’s committee 
will hold sessions at 
Washington, and will 
he prepared to enter- 
tain facts, opinions, 
and arguments which 
qualified people may wish to present on the 
question of admission. We understand that 
it will be the disposition of this committee to 
listen to those who object to admission, as 
well as to those who favor it. And since the 
advocates of admission will not fail to push 
their cause with all possible energy and dili- 
gence, it cannot be wrong for those who are op- 
posed to admission to say so with equal frank- 
ness. For our part, we wish it to be as widely 
known as possible that we think the admission 
of those Territories at the present time is with- 
out justification from the larger point of view 
of the welfare of the United States. Even if 
Senator Beveridge, with some members of his 
committee on Territories, should entertain views 
similar to those we have expressed, it would 
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SENATOR BEVERIDGE, OF INDIANA. 


(Last month investigating conditions in the Territories of 
the Southwest.) 
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nevertheless be quite impossible for the chair- 
man and the committee to prevent action in the 
Senate unless supported by newspapers and. cit- 
izens who believe that such issues should be de- 
cided upon their true merits, and quite apart 
from private scheming, political log-rolling, and 
party exigencies. The work of Mr. Beveridge’s 
committee in the Southwest last month was busi- 
nesslike and thorough 
beyond all precedents. 


i The princi- 
Meaning of pal results 
the Elections. of the elec- 
tions last month show 
that the period of Re- 
publican dominance in 
the affairs of the na- 
tion is reasonably likely 
to continue at least 
until the year 1908. 
This may not prove to 
be the case, inasmuch 
as events may greatly 
accelerate the recovery 
of the Democratic 
party, so that it may 
make a_ formidable 
showing two years 
hence. But, in so. far 
as this year’s election 
may be taken as a prog- 
nostic, it points to the 
election of Mr. Roose- 
velt as President two 
years hence. Accord- 
ing to normal prece- 
dents, a strong reaction 
was due last month. 
That the reaction as a 
whole was only slight, 
and in some States not visible at all, is regarded by 
authorities in both parties as due to the confidence 
of the people in President Roosevelt more than 
toany other factor. Not a single State was com- 
pletely carried by the Democrats last month out- 
side of the former slaveholding group, with the 
sole exception of Nevada, where results never 
have any outside significance. In addition to 
carrying all the Northern States except Nevada, 
the Republicans also prevailed in Delaware, 
Maryland, and West Virginia. Thirty-one States 
were carried by the’ Republicans, and fourteen 
by the Democrats. If the Presidency of the 
United States were to be determined by last 
month’s voting, it has been estimated that the 
Republican candidate would have 322 electoral 
votes, as against 154 for the Democratic candi- 
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GOVERNOR-ELECT PARDEE, OF CALIFORNIA, AND HIS INTERESTING FAMILY. 


date, the Republican majority being 168, or con- 
siderably larger than McKinley’s majority over 
Bryan. Of the twenty-two governors of States 
elected on November 4, all but six are Republi- 
cans. Apart from Nevada, the only Northern 
State electing a Democrat for chief executive 
was Rhode Island, although in that State the 
Republicans have the Legislature, and carried 
more than one-half of the general State ticket. 
A list of the governors elected will be found in 
our “ Record of Current Events” department. 


The Republicans, however, lost more 


Republican : oa “ 
losses in seats in the House of Representatives 
Congress» than they gained, and their majority 


in the next Congress will be reduced to about thir- 
ty. Nearly all of the Republican losses of Con- 
gressional seats occurred in urban districts. New 
York had gained three seats by the new appor- 
tionment, due chiefly to the rapid growth of New 
York City. The great metropolitan district hap- 
pened last month to go Democratic by an over- 
whelming majority, and this gives the Democrats 
several additional members of the next Congress. 
Likewise, the Democrats gained a Boston dis- 
trict, a densely-populated Rhode Island district, 
the Seranton district of Pennsylvania, a Balti- 
more district which had previously been Repub- 





lican, the Detroit district in Michigan, the Omaha 
district in Nebraska, the Minneapolis district in 
Minnesota, one in Wisconsin, one in Jowa, and 
two in California, including the San Francisco 
district now represented by the well-known chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Offices, Mr. Loud. 
With few exceptions, therefore, the radical 
changes at the polls have been in the cities rather 
than in the country districts, and these changes 
are chiefly significant as showing tendencies. 
They point to a greatly increased percentage o! 
independent voting on the part of populations 
that read the daily newspapers, and that, in re- 
cent years especially, have come to care more for 
actual things than for the mere traditions that 
go with the names Republican and Democratic. 


Last month’s elections will not affect 
relative party strength in the Senate. 
The Republicans will lose three or 
four seats as the result of the election of new 
State legislatures, and will gain an equivalent 
number. Thus, a nominal Republican seat in 
Maryland will be filled by the return of a strong 
Democratic leader, Mr. Gorman. The North 
Carolina and Kentucky seats now held by Sen- 
ators Pritchard and Deboe revert naturally to 
the Democrats, Mr. McCreary having already 


The Senate 
Unaffected. 
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been named as Senator from the latter State. 
In Nevada, the distinguished Congressman, Mr. 
Newlands, who has won great prestige by reason 
of the part he played in securing for the West 
the passage of the irrigation bill, is to have the 
seat in the Senate for a long time past held 
by Mr. Jones. As against these four losses, 
the Republicans will gain Senators from the 
following four States,—Kansas, Utah, Idaho, 
and Washington. Senator Harris, of Kansas, 
owed his seat to a successful coalition of Demo- 
crats and Populists six years ago. The Repub- 
licans seem now to have fully regained control 
of Kansas, and Senator Burton will have a Re- 
publican colleague after March 4. In Utah, a 
Republican victory will give the Senatorial seat 
now occupied by Mr. Rawlins to an interesting 
and vigorous personality, Mr. Reed Smoot, who 
is known not only as a successful business man 
of large and varied interests, but also as an 
avowed Mormon and an apostle of that church. 
It is distinctly affirmed that he is not, and never 
has been, a polygamist. Idaho, which had left 
the Republican column on the ¢silver question, 
has now returned, and Senator Heitfeld will 
give place to a successor who will vote with the 
majority. In like manner Senator Turner, of 
Washington, who represented the fusion move- 
ment, will give way to a its aneied 


It does not follow that Senatorial 
Sea ede, seats will be easily filled, even where 

party victories Have been emphatic. 
Thus, the Republicans have again carried the 
Delaware Legislature by a good majority ; but, 
as our readers will remember, the party has 
long been divided into intensely hostile factions, 
with the result that during the present Congress 


both Senatorial seats from Delaware have been 
vacant, while in the previous Congress only one 
was filled. For many years a candidate named 
Addicks, with a great fortune made in the ex- 
ploitation of gas companies, has been trying, by 
what he would probably call «modern methods,” 
to capture the little State of Delaware, in order 
to obtain the coveted prize of the United States 
Senatorship. Addicks, if we mistake not, is a 
Massachusetts man, who seems to have chosen 
Delaware as the field of his political operations 
after looking the country over and deciding 
that this little State offered the best opening for 
a man of means and energy who desires to reach 
the United States Senate as the crowning re- 
ward of a life of endeavor. 


On two or three former occasions 
nt Se Mx. Addicks has come within three 

or four votes in the Legislature of 
gaining the desired end. He has now twenty- 
one legislators, and he will need six or seven 
more to control the situation. The so-called 
Republican “regulars” hold eight seats, with 
one or two of them regarded as doubtful. If 
Addicks could win over four or five votes from 
the Democratic minority, he would be elected ; 
but Democratic sentiment in Delaware hitherto 
has been so strongly against him that legislators 
have been deterred by well-grounded fears of 


personal violence. The situation is not merely 


a jiocal one. It is not as if Addicks aimed at 
the governorship of Delaware. <A Senator helps 
to make the laws and ‘shape the policies of this 
great nation. There are no Addicks Republi- 
‘ans worth speaking of outside of the 10,000 or 
12,000 voters,—mostly poor and ignorant,—in 
Delaware who have gradually been shaped into 























Dr. L. F. C. Garvin, 
of Rhode Island. 


Hon. Samuel W. T. Lanham, 
of Texas. 


Hon. William D. Jelks, 
of Alabama, 


Hon. James B. Frazier, 
of Tennessee. 


FOUR DEMOCRATIC GOVERNORS CHOSEN LAST MONTH. 
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a compact and inalienable Addicks following. 
The situation is too notorious to be ignored. 
There is no Addicks public opinion in Delaware, 
or anywhere else, that is entitled to a shred of 
respect. The minority of regular Republicans 
in Delaware, who have long refused to compro- 
mise and take one Senatorial seat at the price of 
allowing Addicks to have the other, are deserv- 
ing of the outspoken support of all high-minded 
men, Republicans and Democrats alike, in every 
part of the country. Meanwhile, the political 
life and legislative work of the State of Dela- 
ware must remain distracted and demoralized. 


sii In the Upper House of the Colorado 
Oregon, and Legislature there are enough hold- 
fdaho. ~~ over Senators to keep a clear majority 
in favor of the return of Senator Teller; but 
the other branch, newly elected, is decisively Re- 
publican. If the Re- 
publicans have their 
way. Senator Teller 
will be retired and ex- 
Senator Wolcott will 
reappear at Washing- 
ton. The situation is 
likely to be a severely 
contested one. There 
has been a marvelous 
change in Colorado 
political sentiment 
since Wolcott was 
condemned, in 1896, 
for supporting Mc- 
Kinley, while Teller JOHN E. ADDICKS, 
was almost unani-  (Whoseeks to represent Dela- 
mously extolled as the ware in the Senate.) 
hero of the State for 
going over to Bryan at that time. In Oregon 
the Republicans are overwhelmingly in control 
of both branches of the Legislature, but are 
almost equally divided among themselves into 
two factions. There bids fair to be some diffi- 
culty, therefore, in filling the seat that will 
he vacated by Senator Joseph Simon. The 
Idaho Republican Legislature will also, according 
to reports, have a Senatorial fight on its hands. 





Some 8 New York, Senator Thomas (. 

Foregone Platt has said that he will be a can- 
Conclusions. didate for reélection, while Governor 
Odell and the party leaders have also said that 
Senator Platt would meet with no opposition. 
In Illinois, Republican success means that Con- 
gressman Hopkins will succeed Senator Mason. 
In spite of factional trouble in Wisconsin, it 
may be regarded as almost certain that Senator 
Spooner will be reélected. In Michigan it is 


also quite certain that General Alger will be 
chosen to fill the seat made vacant by the death 
of Senator McMillan. He will, in any case, ap- 
pear in the Senate during this coming session as 
temporarily appointed by the governor. The 
Vermont Legislature, which assembles early, 
met in October, and it has already reélected 
Senator Dillingham. It seems to be expected 
that William J. Stone will succeed Senator Vest, 
of Missouri, that State being almost alone in its 
pronounced adherence to the Bryan wing of the 
Democracy. Speaker Henderson will continue 
to preside over the House during the present 
term, while the question who is to be Speaker in 
the next Congress will be a very absorbing one 
at Washington. Many candidates have appeared, 
Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, still being clearly in the 
lead. There is nothing in the Constitution or 
laws to prevent the House from going outside 
its own membership to select a Speaker, and this 
idea was discussed last month ; but there is no 
reason to suppose that it will be seriously con- 
sidered for a moment. The Republican candi- 
date was successful in carrying Speaker Hender- 
son's district, as against the vigorous Democratic 
canvass made by ex-Governor Boies. In Min- 
nesota, on the other hand, ex-Governor Lind 
carried the usually Republican Minneapolis dis- 
trict against the present incumbent, Hon. Loren 
Fletcher. We have already alluded to the de- 
feat of Mr. Mercer in the Omaha district, Mr. 
Corliss in the Detroit district, and Mr. Loud in 
the San Francisco district, all of these men 
being prominent members of the present House. 


Where manhood is virile, and people 
witine brite, think for themselves, it is impossible 

to keep political life running in the 
grooves of old parties. That is why Addicl's 
in capturing a majority of the dominant party 
in Delaware, does. not necessarily win his case. 
In other States, as well as in Delaware, the 
struggle between party factions is often more 
intense and more significant than the opposition 
between the parties themselves. Thus it is sig- 
nificant to note this year that in parts of the 
East there has been a very large increase in the 
vote of the Socialist Labor party. The Bryan 
support is disintegrating, a part of it going over 
to the extreme Socialistic movement, and most 
of it returning to the regular Democratic camp. 
Similarly, some of the old-time Democrats who 
voted the Republican ticket temporarily as a 
protest against Bryanism, are now calling them- 
selves Roosevelt Republicans, while by far the 
greater part of them in this last election were 
working hard under the Democratic banner. 
There is comparatively little evidence of shift- 
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Hon. Samuel R. Van Sant, 
of Minnesota. 


Hon. Aaron T. Bliss, 
of Michigan. 


FOUR SUCCESSFUL REPUBLICAN 


ing and realignment among the Republicans, 
most of the troubles in the camp of the dom. 
inant party being of a local and personal nature, 
and not involving political principles to any 
great extent. The differences in Iowa over the 
question of tariff reform have not seemed to the 
country to be very radical. The election results 
would not indicate that Iowa is prepared to 
break away from the protectionist column ; 
while, on the other hand, it is evident enough 
that the Hawkeye State would be glad to see 
the present tariff schedules a good deal modified. 


The Wisconsin situation attracted a 
Loca! issues in preat deal of attention. Governor La- 

Follette will not be able to prevent Mr. 
Spooner’s reélection to the Senate, while those op- 
posed to the governor will scarcely be able any 
longer to prevent the adoption of a primary-elec- 
tion system and certain methods of taxing corpor- 
ations to which Governor LaF ollette stands 
pledged. The following quotations from a private 
correspondent probably represent the Wisconsin 
situation as fairly asany one observer could state it: 


The reélection of Governor LaFollette by a majority, 
as compared with two years ago, cut down one-half, is 
nevertheless regarded as a substantial endorsement and 
victory. LaFollette’s largest losses were in Madison 


and Dane County (where he lives), and this unfortunate, 


fact is explained by those who love him by saying that 
the State capital is the storm center of the opposition to 
him, while those opposed to him say that those who 
know him best distrust his powers and suspect his mo- 
tives. However, generally speaking, LaFollette is still 
very much on top in Wisconsin. He was confessedly 
“cut” by thousands of Republicans, including party 
leaders, who made no bones of the fact. This, of course, 
is unusual, and indicates that his propaganda is to an 
extent above, or at least outside, party lines. His cham- 
pions talk much of him as the prime exponent of an 


Hon. Sam’l W. Pennypacker, 
of Pennsylvania. 


Hon. Robert M. LaFollette, 
of Wisconsin. 


CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNORSHIPS, 


American movement against corporate power. They 
look to see him in the Senate later. 

As for Spooner : The composition of the new Legisla- 
ture is practically that of two years ago, the expected 
encroachments by the Democrats not being realized. 
They gained but two or three seats in the whole body of 
one hundred and thirty-three (Senate and Assembly). 
An easy majority is definitely pledged to return Spoon- 
er, and we look for this thing to come to pass. The 
chasm between Spooner and his lieutenants and LaFol- 
lette is permanent; and there is no question that the 
LaFollette inner circle would delight in an anti- 
Spooner coup @etat in January next. Normally it 
would seem impossible, but so adroit are the LaFollette 
leaders, and so bitter their opposition to Spooner, that 
some train of circumstances may prevent his reélection. 
It is not likely ; but seeing the State convention hypno- 
tized and unhorsed by Governor LaFollette and his 
trusted few, nothing can longer surprise me in the Wis- 
consin political situation. The session of the Legisla- 
ture will be devoted almost exclusively to tax reform 
and the primary elections. I expect that there will be 
dull, sodden opposition, but LaFollette will drag some 
achievement and prestige from it. 


A rather tangled Republican situa- 


The Political |. ‘ ee ° ‘ 
Revivalin tion in Illinois seems to be improving 
Chicago. Wy virtue of intelligent Republi- 


can reorganization in the great city of Chi- 
cago. The State gave a majority last month of 
over eighty thousand for the Republican ticket, 
and the city itself furnished perhaps one-sixth 
of this majority. However great the merits of 
the Republican State administration, it has not 
won a striking popularity. Republican victory 
in Illinois cannot be ascribed in considerable 
measure, as in some other Republican States, to 
fortunate local conditions. After enumerating 
the grounds of dissension among the Republi- 
cans of the State and of Cook County, a private 
correspondent, in explaining the situation last 
month, continues as follows : 
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If those dissensions had continued as they were a 
year ago, Cook County (Chicago) would have been lost 
by a large majority. That would have meant the loss 
of the Legislature, and perhaps of the State ticket. Last 
winter, a number of Republican leaders set out to find 
some means of improvement. A committee of ten was 
appointed for the Hyde Park wards of Chicago (the great 
Republican wards of the south side). It made a very 
careful and detailed study of the causes of dissatisfac- 
tion, and after much consideration, recommended a plan 
for the complete reorganization of the party in that ter- 
ritory. This plan involved the opening of the ward and 
precinct clubs to all Republican voters, definiteness of 
time and place for all caucuses and party elections, and 
provisions for publicity and fairness in the conduct of 
party matters. These recommendations, amounting to 
a complete revolution in party organization (in my ward, 
the Seventh, the Republican ward club formerly had 
about 700 members,—there are now nearly 6,000), were 
adopted with practical unanimity by all the different 
factions concerned, and had considerable influence in 
modifying similar evils in other parts of the county. 
The result was the practical union of the party, the 
nomination of a county ticket in the spring convention 
which was in every respect unexceptionable, and which 
won the respect of the independent newspapers and of 
all independent voters, and a considerable improvement 
in the quality of nominees for the State Legislature. In 
our part of the city, at least, these nominees were in 
every case beyond criticism, and in some cases were 
peculiarly strong. 

At the election the Hyde Park wards gave a Repub- 
lican majority of about ten thousand, instead of the 
scanty two or three thousand which we apprehended. I 
think that the work in the interest of Republican 
harmony was at least an important factor in the suc- 
cess this fall 

After all, however, the main cause of the general 
victory in this State was in the personality of President 
Roosevelt. From the first, those of us who were in- 
terested in the policy of the party this year made that a 
prominent issue, and insisted that the election should 
be a vote of confidence or of want of confidence in his 
administration. We held that as Roosevelt was not 
elected to the Presidency, but came to it under very dis- 
tressing circumstances, and as this was the first general 
election since his accession, the question was whether 
the voters of Illinois should be counted among those 
who were satisfied with his administration. The result 
shows very plainly just what the people of Illinois think 
on the subject. 


One < ic . 
Tom Johnson's we f the most picturesque and 


OhioCam- striking features of last month’s cam- 
paign. ~~ paign, which in many other States 


was decidedly commonplace and apathetic, was 
the part taken by Mr. Tom L. Johnson,—mayor 
of Cleveland, Ohio, author of the Democratic 
State platform, and an acknowledged candidate 
for the next Presidential nomination. Mr. John- 
son’s Democratic canvass in Ohio resembled, in 
some respects, Mr. LaFollette’s Republican can- 
vass in Wisconsin. Mr. Johnson carried his 


own city of Cleveland, but the Republicans rolled 
up tremendous majorities at Cincinnati, in the 
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opposite corner of the State. This was due 
chiefly to the fact that John R. McLean,—owner 
of the Cincinnati Hnquirer, and Johnson's rival 
for Democratic control and political honors in 
Ohio,—used his powerful influence and his great 
machine against the platform and the State ticket 
that Mr. Johnson had put in the field. Ohio 
went Republican by an average plurality of more 
than eighty thousand, this being a gain of 50 or 
60 per cent. over the plurality of the last Presi- 
dential election. It must not be too readily as- 
sumed, however, that Mr. Johnson’s powerful 
appeals for the the taxation of the securities of 
railways and other corporations have not sown 
seed broadcast that will bear fruit in years to 
come. An intelligent and sincere private cor- 
respondent takes the ground, (1) that in the city 
of Cleveland, where Mr. Johnson had stated his 
case very fully and completely, the Democratic 
vote showed a great increase over that of a year 
ago ; (2) that but for the Cincinnati defection, Mr. 
Bigelow, who headed the Democratic ticket as can 
didate for secretary of state, would have shown 
gains everywhere over Kilbourne, who was last 
year the Democratic candidate for governor ; (3) 
that in most counties visited by Johnson there 
were gains over the Kilbourne vote ; and (4) 
that it takes time to educate the people on such 
subjects as taxation, but that Mr. Johnson has 
been encouraged to work more vigorously than 
ever for such reforms, and particularly for bet. 
ter city government in Cleveland. It would ap- 
pear also that Mr. Johnson would, in any case. 
prefer to come before the people as a Presiden- 
tial candidate in 1908 rather than in 1904, be- 
lieving that the ideas he represents will have 
gained far wider adherence in the next few years. 


It had been expected that the great 


Pennsylvania ‘ 2 : i 
and the coal strike, directly affecting several! 
trike. ¥ 


hundred thousand voters in Pennsyl- 
vania, might have some marked bearing upon 
the election in that State, but it did not so turn 
out. There was a large Republican majority, 
aided materially by President Roosevelt’s suc- 
cess in ending the strike. If it had not been 


- ended, or if there had been a serious collision 


with the militia, results might possibly have been 
different. It happens that Judge Pennypacker 
was elected governor by a majority independent 
of that which the State’s two large cities sup- 
plied. A trusted correspondent remarks that 
this was a fortunate circumstance, inasmuch as 
the irregularities in Philadelphia were never 
before so gross. We make no charges, because 
we have no knowledge of the facts. Yet it is 
commonly alleged that Philadelphia election 
returns ordinarily do not represent an honest 
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vote and an honest count, by scores of thousands. 
The estimates privately given by well-informed 
men point to wholesale corruption in Philadel- 
phia last month so appalling as to be almost 
beyond the belief of people elsewhere. 


If Philadelphia’s vast Republican 
majority represents venality, repeat- 
ing, and ballot-box stuffing, nothing 
of that kind has been alleged with respect to 
the huge Democratic majority in the city of 
New York. This 
reached about 122,- 
000. In the early 
evening of election 
day it seemed im- 
possible that the State 
outside of New York 
City could roll up a 
Republican majority 
that would overcome 
Coler’s enormous vote 
in the metropolis. It 
happened, however, 
that the State at large 
was as emphatically 
Republican as New 
York City was Demo- 
cratic, and Governor 
Odell was reélected by a plurality of more than 
10,000 votes. The political philosophers do not 
agree upon the reasons for the weakness of the Re- 
publican ticket among the voters of the great 
city ; and although many have tried to charge 
it against the administration of Mayor Low, to 
our minds it is rather an indication—as was 
the election of Mayor Low and the fusion ticKet 
last year,—of the growing independence of the 
average New York voter. Mr. Coler, the Dem 
ocratic candidate, was popular in his home city, 
and he was supported with particular fervor by 
newspapers like the New York: Journal (which, 
by the way, is now renamed the American), that 
have the widest circulation among workingmen. 
The coal strike, which had produced great scar- 
city of fuel in the tenements of the metropolis, 
undoubtedly had far more political effect there 
than in the coal-fields of Pennsylvania. One of 
the lessons for the local Republican managers is 
to be learned from what our correspondent al- 
ready quoted has said about party reorganization 
in Chicago. Except in a few districts, Repub- 
lican organization in New York City is a farce. 
As for the Low administration, its worst fault 
seems to be that it does not provide sensations 
enough for a community that likes startling 
headlines. In most respects, New York City is 
well governed, prosperous. and fortunate. 


The Election 
in New York, 





HON. FRANK W. HIGGINS. 
(Elected lieutenant-governor 
of New York.) 
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ABroad be great factor in the Democratic 
Democratic campaign in New York was ex-Sena- 
Outlook tor David B. Hill. A New York 
correspondent of independent Democratic views 
writes to us as follows upon the Democratic out- 
look in New York and the country at large : 


I feel confident that the result in New York State 
means the final elimination of Mr. Hill from any real 
importance in either State or national councils here- 
after. The people of short memories have, curiously 
enough, considered him as a conservative since the 
Bryan 1900 episode, and incidentally that of Chicago in 
1896 ; but, fortunately for good morals as well as better 
politics, his utterly useless and senseless acceptance, 
and even more absurd defense, of the coal plank has 
opened the eyes of very many. 

I consider the Republican majority in Maryland to 
indicate that Mr. Gorman, who has never had any moral 
strength, cannot be considered a factor of great in- 
fluence hereafter in the councils of the party, although, 
being Senator, I fancy he will be more of a factor than 
Mr. Hill. The return of the Populists so largely to the 
Republican camp in the far West will, I think, com- 
pletely disrupt the alliance with the Southern Demo- 
crats, which has given Mr. Bryan his real strength 
heretofore. 

I consider that the elimination of these three men 
and the influence that they represent, to some extent, 
means great good to the country at large in opening the 
way toa return of the Southern Democratic leaders to 
their former alliance with the Middle and Eastern 
States. This, I believe, would be very certain to follow 
any general recognition of one important man as stand- 
ing for true democratic policy, which is essentially con- 
servative, and for the rights of the people, which are 
rarely gained by radical action. 


ae : 


* 
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IT’S A ROUGH ROAD FOR DAVID B. HILL. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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Mr. Edward M. Shepard, last year 

£.M. Shep- the Democratic candidate for the 

mayoralty of New York, and recog- 

nized as one oi the ablest thinkers and foremost 

personalities in the party, summed up the elec- 

tion last month as showing three things, as 
follows : 

First,—The tendency in the Northeastern States and 
in States of the Central West to return to the tradi- 
tional doctrines of the Democratic party. 

Second,—The dislike of the American people for any- 
thing which they deem reckless or revolutionary ; and 

Third,—The powerful and even decisive influence of 
the independent sentiment not closely allied to either 
party. 

Mr. Shepard finds intelligence, wisdom, and 
vigor now prevailing among New England Dem- 
ocrats, and believes that, “if they adhere to 
their present programme, that section of the 
Union will become Democratic.” Mr. Shepard 
accounts for the situation in New York on the 
ground that “the metropolis shows much sooner 
than the country districts the trend of public 
opinion.” Sympathizing with Tom L. Johnson’s 
campaign, Mr. Shepard thinks, nevertheless, that 
his programme was theoretically in advance of 
public opinion; and he also thinks the coal 
plank in New York similarly harmful to the 
Democratic party. Mr. Shepard puts tariff re- 
form first in his programme, and he believes 
that if the Democratic party “be wise, if it avoid 
every suggestion of demagogy or attempt to gain 
some immediate and merely factitious advantage, 
there is a large probability of success in 1904.” 


The political situation in the South 

The Southern is interesting chiefly as it relates to 

" three things: (1) the changing atti- 

tude of the Democratic party ; (2) the elimina- 

tion of the negro vote, and (3) the attempt to 

form a white Republican party. A correspond- 
ent from Virginia says : 

Undoubtedly the Democrats of Virginia are more 
closely united than they have been since 1896. This is 
due to the practical admission that the silver issue is 
dead, and the reappearance in the fold of men like Cleve- 
land, Olney, and so on. The disfranchisement of the 
negro in Virginia wii? tend gradually to divide the 
State, which will be for the betterment of the whites 
and for the great advantage of the negro. 

A well-informed North Carolina correspond- 
ent, noting the fact that “the negroes did not 
vote to any great extent,” remarks of those who 
did: “ Many voted the Democratic ticket for the 
first time in their lives.” He goes on as follows : 
«The independent sentiment is growing ; there 
was more scratching than has ever been done in 
a State election here before. As a result, the 
machine will be afraid to put up any but good 
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men hereafter.” Our correspondent believes 
that the business interests of North Carolina are 
demanding a higher order of ability and char- 
acter in politics, and he adds that “the situation, 
on the whole, is better than it has been for years, 
and the prospect of honest and decent polities in 
the future is good.” 


The South itself is taking great in- 
the Negro terest in the effect in various States 
Suffrage. of the constitutional amendments and 

new statutes intended to eliminate, or largely 
diminish, the negro vote. In answer to our in- 
quiries on this point, a correspondent in Alabama 
sends the following notes, which seem to us too 
interesting to be paraphrased or abridged : 

As to the working of the suffrage provisions of the 
new constitution, we have had no chance to test any- 
thing except what is called the temporary plan. Under 
this plan all applicants who could satisfy the temporary 
registrars as to their fitness have been registered. Prac- 
tically no white men have been barred out, and only 
about three thousand negroes have been registered in 
the State. The Republicans have gone the Democrats 
one better (or one worse), and have cut out of the con- 
vention of the party all negroes of any kind, so that the 
Republicans are in the position of refusing to give po- 
litical recognition to even those negroes who have met 
the test of the most rigorous Democratic scrutiny. The 
Republican party had a great opportunity to stand for 
a principle, but they have now left the State in th 
position of having no party of protest. 

The permanent-suffrage plan contemplated in th: 
constitution, which goes into effect next year, puts the 
suffrage test evenly and squarely upon both races. The 
present probabilities are that, as there is no party of 
protest, the Legislature will put the registration of 
voters again into the hands of arbitrary boards, who 
will defeat the intention of the constitution by the way 
in which discretion is exercised. 

But perhaps I am not altogether the right one to 
interpret the provisions of the new constitution, as I 
openly opposed the laxity of its attitude toward the 
vagrant, venal, and illiterate elements in our white 
population. We will have no strong and constructive 
political leadership so long as our leadership is bound, 
as to a body of death, by the ignorant and venal white 
vote. So long as these men constitute so large a frac- 
tion of our voters they will hold the balance of power, 
and while they hold the balance there is no hope for a 
campaign of vital ideas and constructive policies. 

This is well illustrated by the latest vote for govern- 
or. Jelks, the Democratic nominee, received a vote of 
65,000. His plurality was 42,000, the Republican vote 
being 22,500. You will thus see that the total vote cast 
in the State was approximately 88,000. Yet the total 
registered vote of the State was about 190,000. 

The vote, even in the primaries, where Governor 
Jelks had the vigorous opposition of ex-Governor Johns- 
ton, was but 90,000. The large unvoting mass is the 
real burden and terror of our Democratic leadership. 
When constructive proposals are suggested, there is 
always the fear that these illiterate voters will desert 
the party again, as they did under Kolb in the great 
Populistic movement of ten years ago. 


Alabama and 
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The Democratic candidate for the 
je Texas’ governorship of Texas was, as usual, 
elected by a large majority. The 
chief interest in the Texas election, however, 
centered in the vote upon an amendment to the 
State constitution. This amendment was car- 
ried, and is self-enacting. It makes the pay- 
ment of a poll tax by February 1 of each year 
a condition for voting. <A very intelligent cor- 
respondent from Dallas, Texas, informs us that 
this amendment will disfranchise nine-tenths of 
the negroes, as it will also cut out the floating 
and vagrant white vote. The poll tax amounts 
only to $1.50,—one dollar of which goes to the 
public freé-school fund, and fifty cents to the 
general-revenue fund. It was generally sup- 
ported by the newspapers and the best elements 
in Texas. The Republican convention of the 
State, dominated by white men, disregarded the 
demand of the negroes that this poll tax should 
be opposed, and the Republican platform made 
no mention of the subject. Leading white Re- 
publicans, as a rule, voted for the amendment. 
Any State, North or South, would probably be 
all the better for the exclusion from the polls of 
elements so floating, heedless, or irresponsible 
as to be unwilling to register their names some 
months in advance ; while in States which have 
found the vote of certain ignorant or improvi- 
dent classes positively harmful, it would not 
seem an oppressive thing to exact the payment 
of a poll tax of $1.50. So long as such provi- 
sions are made to work impartially as between 
races, the negro leaders ought to favor them, in 
order that they might use these moderate con- 
ditions as an additional lever by which to ad- 
vance thrift and forethought among the people 
of their race. 


sg Texas, in this amendment, is only 
Republican following the example of several other 
Movement. Southern States. A more novel situ- 
ation is that presented by the action of white 
Republicans in various Southern States in setting 
up race exclusiveness in the party organization. 
The valued Texas correspondent to whom we 


have alluded writes on this subject as follows : 


As you are aware, the various executive committees 
of the Democratic party, in the different Southern 
States, generally provide in the qualifications for their 
party primary elections that the voter shall be a white 
Democrat. After an opinion from the attorney-general 
of the State, that ‘‘a white man’s primary” would not 
bein violation of the law, the Democratic party of Texas 
adopted this test about six years ago, and I believe that 
it is now in pretty general use by the Democratic party 
throughout the South. For the past six or eight years 
there has been a tendency, quite noticeable to observant 
people living here among the business or non-profes- 


sional element of the Republican party in the South, to 
gradually eliminate the negro from that party. In the 
South you will constantly hear Republican business 
men say that the only chance for a good wholesome 
growth for their party, so that it may at the least be- 
come a vigorous opposition party, is to eliminate the 
negro. 

This sentiment among the Southern Republicans has 
grown tremendously since the adoption by the different 
States of the poll tax and the educational qualification 
for voters, which have had the effect of eliminating the 
negro as a political factor in the States where adopted. 
Thus it frequently happens that the negro, on account 
of his superior numbers, is able to dominate the con- 
ventions and control the party’s action, yet in the 
general election, on account of being unable to read, or 
not having paid his poll tax, he casts only a fractional 
part of the vote which his party receives. 

This tendency to refuse to allow the negro to partici- 
pate in the councils of the party was manifest in the 
last State conventions of the Republicans in nearly all 
of the Southern States. The chairman of the last Re- 
publican State convention of North Carolina, in his 
speech congratulating his party upon the fact that the 
negro as a political factor had been eliminated from 
their State, and in speaking of his baneful influence in 
the past upon the growth of their party, used this sig- 
nificant language: ‘‘He (the negro) has been a dead 
weight around the neck of the Republican party.” 

The Republicans of Alabama drew the color line in 
their last State convention as tight as the Democrats 
of that State had ever done. In other Southern States, 
while the sentiment was not so outspoken as in North 
Carolina and in Alabama, it strongly manifested itself. 
In the Republican State convention of Texas the 
negro was so completely relegated to the rear that it 
became a standing joke. As one of the newspaper re- 
porters facetiously expressed it, ‘‘The colored brother 
was allowed to do nothing except the praying.” 

In this State (Texas) the negroes demanded that their 
race be given representation on the State ticket by hav- 
ing a negro placed in nomination for some minor State 
office. This the white Republicans refused to do, but 
finally compromised the matter. By this compromise 
they agreed to make nominations for but two State 
offices, though an entire set of State officers was to be 
elected. The nominations were made for the offices of 
governor and treasurer, and both nominees were white 
men. Then there was a demand, on the part of the 
negroes, that a strong plank be put in the platform 
opposing the poll-tax amendment to the State constitu- 
tion which was to be voted on at this election. This the 
white Republicans refused to ailow to go into their 
platform. While the platform was silent as to the amend- 
ment, there is no concealment of the fact that the white 
Republicans, in large number, supported it. Of my 
acquaintances among the Republican business men 
of this city, I did not hear one express himself on the 
amendment without saying he intended to vote for it. 


‘ The negroes of the South ought to 
rom the Z ° é 
Negro's Stand-have found out by their experience 
point. since the withdrawal of federal troops 
from the South by President Hayes, some twenty- 
five years ago, that their alliance with the North- 
ern Republican party has done them no good at 
all. It has simply impelled the white men of 
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the South to a solid alliance with the Democratic 
party of the North. Such a situation has been 
bad for both races, and bad for both parties. 
The Northern Republican party has looked on 
at the recent disfranchisement of Southern ne- 
groes without any proffer of practical help. 
From a certain narrow point of view, the situa- 
tion looks gloomy indeed for the colored race. 
From the broader and _ better-informed stand- 
point, on the other hand, the situation has now 
begun to change from a dreadful and impossible 
one to something that has a fairly hopeful prom- 
ise. The Southern States are not doing less 
than before for the education of the negro, and 
there is much to indicate that more is going to 
be done for the negro’s real development, as a 
self-supporting and intelligent citizen, than ever 
before. Asa race, his possession of the ballot 
during the past thirty years has not proved itself 
a valuable asset. ‘To many negroes worthy to 
exercise the full privileges of citizenship, the 
present tendencies are both painful and shock- 
ing ; but let us hope that the shock will forever 
rid them of the delusion that the Republican 
party, as such, either North or South, is one whit 
more friendly to the negro race than is the 
Democratic party. 


From the Verybody knows that there are his- 
President's toric reasons why the negroes should 
Standpoint. have called themselves Republicans. 

We are not discussing history, but present facts 
and conditions. As for the Republican party in 
the further South, it has accomplished very little 
for a long time past except to figure discredita- 
bly in Republican national conventions, and to 
hold out greedy hands for federal office. It 
will never amount to anything valuable until it 
has its fair share of the ablest, the most intelli- 
gent, and the most upright men in the various 
States and communities. The transitional con- 
dition of parties in the South naturally presents 
difficulties to President Roosevelt when it comes 
to making necessary federal appointments. He 
proposes to appoint only good men and fit 
men to public office, and he desires, in so far 
as possible, whether appointing men in North- 
ern or Southern States, to do that which 
is acceptable to the communities where such 
men have to perform their functions. We 
carry on government in this country under 
the party system, and all practical Democrats 
understand that, as a Republican, Mr. Roosevelt 
cannot ignore the members of his own party in 
any section of the land. Nor can he properly 
be quick to give the prestige of his support to 
a movement within the party which would ex- 
clude faithful Republicans merely on account 
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of their color. He may accept situations after 
they have been established that he could not 
suitably or honorably promote at the outset. 
Doubtless he will continue to appoint some 
white Republicans, some black Republicans, and 
some Democrats to office in the Southern States, 
and it will require much calmness and courage 
in many instances to take his own course. .\ 
correspondent from Tennessee sends a strony 
plea for the white Southern men of good busi- 
ness or professional standing who are not office- 
seeking politicians, and who find themselves at 
heart Republicans on national questions. He 
greatly fears that President Roosevelt does not 
appreciate the situation, and he counts it very 
unfortunate that the President should be re- 
garded as opposed to the exclusive white Re- 
publican movement in Alabama and elsewhere. 
His argument seems unanswerable from the 
point of view of those men in the South who 
would like to build up a Republican party of 
permanent strength and character. But he 
does not quite understand the position of the 
President, who must deal with facts, not projects. 


‘ Forecasts of the President’s annual 
President's message to Congress, which was to be 
Message. made public on December 1, pointed 
to a lucid and well-reasoned document of con- 
siderable length, though not so long as the mes- 
sage of one year ago. As respects various poli- 
cies, the President had already given the coun- 
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FARMER: “Say, boy, just let me have that whetstone, and 
I’ll show you there’s nothing the matter with the scythe.” 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 























try much knowledge of his views. Upon the 
tariff question, for example, it has been known 
that the President would like to see some revi- 
sion of schedules without a general overhauling, 
and that he believes in the plan of a permanent 
expert tariff commission. This commission is 
in no way to assume the duties or usurp the au- 
thority of Congress ; it is rather to study con- 
ditions, collate information, and give Congress 
the benefit of great technical knowledge and 
experience. It would naturally include some 
men with the sort of qualifications possessed by 
members of the permanent board of general ap- 
praisers at the New York custom house. It is 
hardly necessary to revert again to the Presi- 
dent’s position on the trusts. He will undoubt- 
edly advise legislation upon lines not unlike 
those laid down by Attorney-General Knox in 
his recent speech at Pittsburg. Mr. Knox’s 
speech on the legal aspects of the regulation and 
control of trusts, and Secretary Root’s speech in 
New York at the end of Oétober, on the broad 
social and economic conditions of the country, 
in view of present methods of wealth production 
and distribution, are fortunate indications of the 
trained ability that President Roosevelt finds at 
hand in his official advisers. The President’s 
message will again have presented the need of a 
reciprocity arrangement with Cuba, and will, 
doubtless, have advised Congress to make reci- 
procity arrangements in various other directions. 


Activities of ‘The administration meanwhile has 
Department, been negotiating a reciprocity treaty 
(7) Guba. with Cuba, and the result will proba- 
bly have the approval of Congress. It is to be 
noted that an advance in the price of raw sugar 
in the world’s markets, due to various causes,— 
among them the prospective abolition of the 
Kuropean bounty system, and the partial failure 
of the European beet crop,—has already much 
improved the economic position of Cuba. It has 
also made the American beet-sugar men more 
independent of tariff conditions ; and thus, while 
Cuba, on the one hand, does not so urgently 
, need the proposed concessions, the opposition to 
them in this country bids fair to be relaxed. 


Besides this work upon a scheme of 

(2) A Trade : P : . 2 
Treaty with reciprocity with Cuba, our State 
Newfoundland. Tyenartment has been negotiating 
with Newfoundland, and a reciprocity treaty on 
behalf of that colony has already been agreed 
to by the British Government. This treaty was 
signed on November 8 by Secretary Hay and 
the new British ambassador, Sir Michael Her- 
bert. The man chiefly identified with the ar- 
rangement is Mr. Bond, prime minister of New- 
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foundland. Under this treaty various products 
of the fisheries of Newfoundland will be ad- 
mitted into the United States free of duty. In 
return, the fishing vessels of the United States 
in the waters of Newfoundland obtain the long- 
coveted privilege of purchasing bait fishes with- 
out restriction. Furthermore, many articles of 
American manufacture are to be admitted to 
Newfoundland free of duty, and various other 
specified supplies at merely nominal rates. It is 
an excellent treaty for all concerned. 


A more-absorbing task for the State 
(3) A Canal 5 : 
Treaty with Department has been that of negoti- 
Colombia. ating with the distracted republic of 
Colombia for the control of a stretch of land 
through which it is proposed to construct the 
Panama canal. Attorney-General Knox had 
made a report to the President, now embodied 
in an interesting volume, dealing with the ques- 
tion of the title of the French Panama company 
and its right to sell its concessions and proper- 
ties to the United States. Mr. Knox finds the 
title valid, and the French Government author- 
izes and supports the transfer. It seems that, 
instead of an outright grant of full and final 
sovereignty over the canal strip, the government 
of Colombia prefers to give a long-time lease, 
subject to renewals in perpetuity. It is under- 
stood that this strip is to be six miles wide. For 
all practical purposes the land will belong to the 
United States. Since our government, in any 
case, is responsible for order in the isthmus, 
there is much reason to think that Colombia 
would be better off to sell to us outright that 
whole region. It is the general opinion that 
there no longer remain any serious obstacles to 
the adoption of the Panama route, and that 
nothing would seem to stand in the way of the 
very early beginning of the actual construction 
work. The transfer of the Danish Islands to 
our government has received another check 
through the failure of the Upper House of the 
Danish Parliament to ratify the treaty. It is re- 
ported that the inhabitants of the Danish Islands 
are much disappointed. There is nothing further 
that our State Department can do in the matter, 
and it is regarded as probable that in due time 
the opposition in Denmark will be overcome. 


The commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to investigate the re- 
cent anthracite coal strike, and find 
a plan for adjusting differences, took up its work 
at once and pursued it with diligence. The coal 
miners declared the strike at an end on October 
21. The members of the strike arbitration com- 
mission met at the White House on October 24, 
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and they effected organization on that date, undergoing an ordeal at the hands of astute 
Judge Gray being made president of the com- lawyers to which he proved himself easily equal, 
mission. Colonel Wright, who was originally but which, to the country at large, seemed of 
appointed as recorder of the commission, was, doubtful value for the practical purposes of the 
by the consent of all parties, added to the board commission. At the rate of progress made in 
as its seventh member. The commission decided, those opening days, it was evident that months, 
after an opening conference with the parties in or even years, might be consumed in the hear- 
the controversy, to visit the mining districts ings if a different method were not adopted. 
and look into facts and conditions on the Great confidence, however, was felt in the wis- 
ground. The early days of November were dom and impartiality of the commission. Mean- 
spent in a tour of the anthracite region and while there continued widespread apprehension, 
in visits to many mines. On November 14, public due to the continued shortage in the supply of 
hearings were opened at Scranton, Pa., with coal. A month after the end of the strike, a 
President Mitchell, of the United Mine Workers, considerable proportion of those who had always 
as the first witness, and a vast and dazzling relied upon the use of anthracite coal found it 
array of lawyers present to represent the coal- impossible to get any at all, while those more 
carrying roads and cross-examine Mr. Mitchell. fortunate could obtain only very limited quanti- 
The utmost latitude was allowed, and Mr. Mitch- ties. Prevailing prices remained high, and there 
ell was kept on the stand for about five days, was no prospect of an abundance of coal at any 





Copyright, 1902, by G. G. Bain, N. ¥. 
MEMBERS OF THE ARBITRATION BOARD VISITING ANTHRACITE COAL MINES LAST MONTH. 


(The second figure from the left in the group is Mr. E. A. Moseley, secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the commission’s assistant recorder. The other four are Mr. Parker, Bishop Spalding, Judge Gray, and Col. Carroll 
D. Wright, members of the President’s Strike Commission.) 
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time during the approaching winter. Fortu- 
nately, the first three weeks of November were 
exceedingly mild in the vicinity of New York. 


The month of November was one of 


Growth of : 4 sa P 
Railway unprecedented industrial activity in 
Trafic. this country ; and, although it was 


election month, the real interest of the people 
centered in economic rather than political mat- 
ters, and the history-making factors were chiefly 
in the realm of the business world. The rail- 
roads were never so busy in all their experience. 
The statistics of freight business for the years 
1900 and 1901 were much the largest on record, 
but those of 1902 show a further gain beyond 
the predictions of the most sanguine. In many 
parts of the country the demand for freight cars 
has been so great that the car famine can only 
be likened to the fuel famine that has existed in 
the East on account of the coal strike. At other 
points last month, as at Pittsburg, there was 
such a congestion of freight on loaded cars that 
the railroads had neither locomotives enough 
nor sufficient trackage to relieve the blockade ; 
and Mr. Cassatt, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, adopted the most energetic measures 
possible in the emergency. A similar situation 
existed last month in Chicago and elsewhere. 


In the face of increased business and 
correspondingly large earnings, the 
principal railroad managers of the 
country have adopted two lines of policy that 
show far-reaching wisdom. First, they have 
recognized the fact that labor is in a position to 
make successful demands for increased pay, 


Railway 
Wages 
Advanced. 
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THE COAL STRIKE ARBITRATION COMMISSION IN SESSION. 


while also admitting frankly that the cost of liv- 
ing for the workingman has increased ; and so 
they have quite generally increased the pay of 
their employees by an average of 10 per cent. 
This, on the part of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company alone, is said to have meant an in- 
creased annual payment to labor of $6,000,000 ; 
and an amount almost or quite as great is in- 
volved in the increase of wages granted by the 
New York Central and other so-called Vander- 
bilt lines. The other progressive policy adopted 
by the principal railroads of the country, in view 
of their enhanced prosperity, is the undertaking 
of vast betterment projects on thoroughly sound 
engineering plans. Thus, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system is to spend $200,000,000. A quar- 
ter of this will be absorbed in the great tunnel 
under the Hudson, and related terminal facilities 
at New York City. All these improvements 
mean abundant wages for hundreds of thousands 
of workers in contributing industries of various 


kinds. It means prosperity is on a sound basis. 
Great Lhe season’s output of iron ore has 
Business broken all records, and the advance 
vents. 


orders of the United States Steel 
Corporation show that there is to be no slacken- 
ing in the near future of the activity that has 
for two years marked the greatest of American 
industries. It is expected that the season’s ship- 
ments of ore from the Lake Superior region will 
have amounted to more than 26,000,000 tons,— 
an increase over last year of more than 25 per 
cent.; and several million more tons will un- 
doubtedly be moved in 1903 than in the year 
now ending. Two events of great importance 














THE NEW HOME OF THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


(Dedicated last month.) 


in the transportation and shipping world are 
duly noted in contributed articles published else- 
where in this number of the Review or Reviews. 
One of these great events is the completion of 
the Atlantic steamship combination ; the other 
is the opening of the new power canal on the 
Michigan side of the St. Mary’s River, common- 
ly called the Sault Ste. Ma- 
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of currency ; which, in turn, has been produced in 
part by the unprecedented growth of the country’s 
business. The Treasury Department had, earlier 
in the season,—by the purchase of bonds, the ad- 
vance payment of interest on the public debt, and 
the deposit in banks of large sums of revenue re- 
ceipts,—done everything that it could within 
the limits of the law to put into active circula- 
tion the money which would otherwise be lying 
idle in the Treasury. But these exceptional meas- 
ures on the part of the Treasury cannot always 
be relied upon for relief. It is high time that 
Jongress should amend the banking and cur- 
rency laws in such a way as to provide an elastic 
scheme of note issues for times of need. The 
subject was prominently considered last month 
before the bankers’ convention, which met at 
New Orleans, under the presidency of Hon. 
Myron T. Herrick, of Cleveland. It is also one 
which it was expected last month that President 
Roosevelt would mention in his message. Con- 
gress will never have a more favorable time than 
the present winter in which to pass some simple 
measure providing for an expansion of the cur- 
rency to meet the demands of business. The 
farmers of the country were ready last month 
for a joyous Thanksgiving, in view of the abun- 
dant crops and good prices, and the battles of the 
bulls and .bears in Wall Street did not disturb 
them in the least,—see the cartoon below. 


It was natural that the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation of Labor, at 
New Orleans last month, should have 
been exceptionally interesting, in view of the 
recent importance and prominence of labor 


Labor and 
Immigration. 





rie. It was an auspicious — 
brag, 


time,—this season of splen- im 

. . a hides 
did prosperity, —for the 
dedication last month of 


the stately new home of 
the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. Distinguished 
guests came from England, 
France, and other coun- 
tries, and President Roose- 
velt spoke with a felicity 
that charmed everybody. 


The reaction in 

A Lack of l. Stree 
Saecher. Wall Street 
ast month 
seemed to have no detri- 
mental effect upon business 














conditions throughout the 
country. It was due in 
some degree to the shortage 


FARMER TO BULLS AND BEARS: “Go it! 
From the Journal (Detroit). 


I’m out of danger.” 











movements. Although the debates disclosed some 
differences in point of principle, and some per- 
sonal acrimonies among leaders, the meeting as a 
whole showed a growth at once in the strength 
and the moderation of labor. Poverty was 
never so little visible in our cities, and work was 
never so abundant. In England, and on the Conti- 
nent, however, there are many men out of work. 
The prosperity of the United States has, there- 
fore, naturally stimulated immigration ; and the 
tide is rising in a way which makes it probable 
that 1903 will bring the largest number of aliens 
to our shores that has ever come in any one 
year. It isa condition that affects both labor 
and citizenship. To meet this situation, it is 
said that Senator Lodge will at once urge upon 
Congress the new importance of his favorite 
measure for the restricting of immigration. 





England does not cease to look 

5 isiey aghast at the so-called “ American 
invasion,” and there is reason enough, 

of course, why Mr. J. P. Morgan’s name should 
be most frequently mentioned, —in view not 
only of the successful launching of the great 
Atlantic steamship combination, but also of the 
part that Mr. Morgan’s firm has taken in the 
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THE EDUCATION BILL IN PARLIAMENT,—MR. BALFOUR SPEAKING. 


(On the government bench are Chamberlain, Wyndham, Ritchie, Brodrick, and others, while to the right are seen three 
opposition leaders, namely, Campbell-Bannerman, John Morley, and Sir W. Harcourt.) 


new projects for building an elaborate network 
of underground railroads, locally known as 
“tubes,” for the metropolis of London. Mr. 
Yerkes, formerly at the head of the Chicago 
street railways, with a system of projected un- 
derground London roads of his own, backed by 
the well-known banking house of the Messrs. 
Speyer, is said to have disturbed the Morgan plan 
by a strategic purchase of control over franchises 
which had formed a large part of the rival project. 
In Parliament the education bill has been slowly 
advancing, section by section, under a new kind 
of Parliamentary rule for applying closure,— 
that is to say, stopping debate section by’ sec- 
tion. Mr. Bryce and his Liberal associates are 
making a sturdy fight against the measure to 
give public support to church schools, but be- 
hind Premier Balfour is a large and obedient 
majority. In the field of politics, the chief 
British topic, apart from the education bill, was 
the plan of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, to go in person to South Africa, and to 
spend some months there, in an endeavor to 
carry out reconstruction projects on the ground. 
The British Empire gets on very well when its 
several parts are left to govern themselves with- 
out interference from the center ; but Mr. Cham- 
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Edward Blake. Michael Davitt. 





berlain finds that if he is to settle South African 
affairs he must be able to deal with them at 
close range. Undoubtedly, he stands to-day the 
most powerful statesman in the empire. 


More strenuous topics have been 

Gala Scenes : 
and Other varied by such spectacular scenes as 
Topics. the great procession last month on 
Lord Mayor’s Day to mark the accession to that 





COMMISSION ON THE CONDUCT OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


(In front are Lord Strathcona and Sir John Edge. The 
others, from left to right, are (sitting) Eari of Elgin, who 
is chairman, Lord Esher, Sir G. D. Jaubman-Goldie, and 
(standing) Sir John Jackson, Admiral Hopkins, Sir Fred- 
erick Darley, and Field-Marshal H. W. Norman.) 





THE IRISH PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 






John Dillon. John E. Redmond. 


coveted office of a multi-millionaire Jewish mer- 
chant, Sir Marcus Samuel. Some days earlier 
there had occurred the royal progress of King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra through London 
streets,—a pageant which had been postponed 
from the coronation festivities on account of the 
King’s physical weakness at that time. Two 
commissions relating to the recent South Afri- 
can War have been at work in London, one of 
these, called the Remount Commission, dealing 
with scandalous charges relating to the purchase 
of many thousands of cavalry horses, and the 
other and far more important body being known 
as the War Inquiry Commission. This board 
has been sitting in secret, and is said to be 
making a thorough inquiry into the methods by 
which the late war was carried on. 


The Irish question continues to cause 

The wish great disturbance. It is not easy for 
Americans to understand why the 

Irish leaders have assumed a tone so bitter and, 
in many cases, so openly disloyal. On the other 
hand, the government’s new policy of persecu- 
tion and imprisonment seems to mark the climax 
of English folly and stupidity. The immediate 
Irish demand is for a more rapid and thorough- 
going application of government credit to the 
buying out of landlords and the resale on easy 
terms to the tenant farmers. But it is not clear 
how the present tactics of the Irish party can 
advance this cause. In a general way, American 
sympathy has always gone out toward the Irish 


‘demand for peasant proprietorship of land, and 


for home rule of a kind analogous to our State 
governments. The visit to this country of John 
Redmond, head of the Irish Parliamentary party, 
accompanied by John Dillon, Michael Davitt, 
and Edward Blake,—three of the ablest and 
most prominent of his associates,—attracted 
great attention among Americans of Irish ex- 


























‘JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY, ESQ. 


(Editor of the London Spectator.) 

traction, and resulted in the raising, at mass 
meetings in Boston, New York, and elsewhere, 
of many thousands of dollars for the Irish cause. 
Mr. Redmond’s brother was, last month, sentenced 
to prison for six months on account of a so-called 
incendiary speech, and the Irish leader cut short 
his American visit and hastened back home. 


the visit “ing Edward was sixty-one years 
e Visit : 
of Emperor Old on November 9, and his nephew, 
William. the Emperor William of Germany, 
came to visit him at that time, and remained for 
some days with the King, subsequently making 
other visits in England, and taking active part 
in the shooting season. His visit occasioned an 
extraordinary amount of discussion in the Eng- 
lish newspapers. Inaspeech at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet, Premier Balfour called the anti-German 


alarms of the newspapers “fantastic dreams.” - 


The Spectator, which has for some time taken the 
lead in warnings against Germany as England's 
one dangerous enemy, declared that the Kaiser 
had visited England to make trouble between 
Great Britain and the dual alliance of Russia 
and France. 
that the Emperor wanted to get England’s active 
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support in the form of a mail contract for the 
Indian postal service over Germany’s new Bag- 
dad railway line, of which Russia is said to be 
extremely jealous. It so happens that just as 
the Emperor was arriving in England, Ger- 
many’s sharpest critic, Mr. Strachey, the brilliant 
editor of the Spectator, was embarking for the 
United States, where, last month, he made the 
acquaintance of New York and Washington. 
The Daily News and other London journals 
thought that the Emperor’s visit had more to do 
with Delagoa Bay and the future of Portuguese 
East Africa than with the Bagdad railway. The 
Daily Mail and other papers made the visit the 
occasion for criticising Germany’s latest acts in 
China as hostile to British interests. 


One reason for anti-German feeling 
in England is the continued ovations 
given to the Boer generals by the 
people of Berlin and other parts of Germany. 
The Germans have not, however, contributed as 
much money to the Boer relief fund as had been 
hoped for, while the House of Commons, early in 
November, voted a grant of £8,000,000 in aid of 
the Transvaal and Orange River colonies for, 
expenses consequent upon the termination. of 
the war. It is hard to take stock in the theory 
that Germany is seeking to stir up international 
strife, when the Kaiser’s country has so much 
to occupy it at home. ‘The debate on the tariff 
bill has been dragging slowly along in the Reich- 
stag without conclusive results. The trade de- 
pression in Germany still* continues. A trust 
conference was held in Berlin recently, but it 
did not attract wide notice. 


Boer Generals 
and Other 
Berlin Topics. 


The French Government, it appears, 
has not been successful in its attempts 
to apply arbitration to the dispute in 
the coal mines that had led to extensive strikes 
in northern France. The trouble had proven 
more serious than we had anticipated last month ; 
and it was not at an end when these pages were 
closed for the press. France and Siam have set 
a good example by signing a treaty which set- 
tles long-standing disputes, particularly regard- 
ing boundaries between Siam and French Cam- 
bodia. Siam now cedes to France 20,000 square 
kilometers of territory, and France, in turn, 
evacuates Chantabun, and restores to Siam the 
right to occupy the twenty-five kilometer zone 
on the right bank of the river Mekong. 
Various other provisions relating to ports, canals, 
railways, and so on, and looking toward in- 
creased intimacy of relationships, are contained 
in the treaty. The statistics for 1901 now show 
that France has ceased to decline in population, 


France at 
Home and 
Abroad. 

































































Don Emilio de Ojeda. 
(Spanish Minister.) 


M. Jusserand. 
(French Ambassador.) 


TWO NEW DIPLOMATS AT WASHINGTON. 


and is appreciably gaining. The transfer of Am- 
bassador Cambon from Washington to Madrid 
has called out many expressions of hearty regard 
at Washington, New York, and in the Ameri- 
can press. A remarkable dinner in his honor 
was given in New York last month by Senator 
Depew and Mr. James H. Hyde, attended by 
Cabinet ministers, governors, and eminent rep- 
resentatives of American business and profes- 
sional life to the number of two or three hundred. 
There is a warm feeling in America for the 
French Republic. M. Cambon’s successor at 
Washington will be M. Jusserand, who will en- 
ter upon his duties in January. 


Monsieur Cambon goes from America 
to an interesting country, whose 
fortunes have always been closely re- 
lated to those of France. It is particularly im- 
portant that France should continue to exercise 
a strong influence in Spain, and that closer 
bonds should unite these two Latinic peoples. 
The young King is winning much praise for his 
active and zealous interest in the affairs of the 
government and in the life of the people ; but 
political conditions remain turbulent, and Pre- 
mier Sagasta was obliged to tender the resigna- 
tion of the entire cabinet on November 10. He 
has since formed a new cabinet, however, made 
up almost entirely of his former colleagues, with 
the redoubtable Weyler its strong member. The 
new Spanish minister to this country, Senor Don 
Emilio de Ojeda, was presented to President 
Roosevelt on October 23. 


Spanish 
Affairs. 


Another young king whose general 
excellence of attitude and conduct 
has public approval is the sovereign 
of Italy. Queen Helena presented him with a 


Other 
European 
Notes. 
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second daughter on November 19. Economic 
distress in the southern part of the peninsula 
has called for a government relief, programme. 
The growing intimacy of France and Italy has 
led to the proposal of a visit by President Lou- 
bet to the King ; but the Vatican is strenuously 
objecting on the score that such a visit would 
impair papal prestige. King Oscar of Sweden 
has made a decision in the matter of damage 
claims growing out of the joint actionof the 
United States and England in Samoa sey- 
eral years ago that is favorable to the claims 
of Germany and adverse to our own. This 
decision must help to discredit the casual 
sort of arbitration that refers a dispute to the 
sovereign of some small state ; but it will cor- 
respondingly increase the prestige of so well- 
constituted a tribunal as the permanent court at 
The Hague. Russia’s economic position is not 
favorable, and there is much distress from famine 
in Finland, from plague in the region tributary 
to Odessa, and from heavy taxation burdens 
everywhere. The most fortunate development 
in Russia is the resignation of Pobiedonostseff, 
the Procurator-General of the Holy Synod,—a 
great man, indeed, but the arch enemy of liberal 
ideas. Russia’s much talked of retirement from 
Manchuria is merely taking the form of a con- 
centration of her forces along the line of the 
railway, in strict accordance with her treaty 
rights. There have been many reports of illness 
in the Russian royal family, and particularly of 
the Czarina’s serious ill health. 


i The favorable reports concerning 
portant 5 : r 
South Ameri- revolutionary progress in Venezuela 
can News. in the early part of October were 
followed by adverse news later in the month, 
and in November the word was confirmed that 
President Castro’s victories were decisive. He 
entered Caracas in triumph on November 9. The 
revolutionists had plenty of men, but were out of 
ammunition ; and Castro, learning of their needs 
and their discords, forced conclusions relent- 
lessly. There was reason to believe that the 
success of General Matos would have been a 
fortunate thing for Venezuela ; but the revolu- 
tion is crushed for the present. In Colom- 
bia, also, the government has _ prevailed,— 
General Uribe-Uribe having surrendered, on 
October 25, with 1,300 men, 10 pieces of artil- 
lery, and a large supply of ammunition. Genera! 
Castillo also surrendered at the same _ time. 
Thus the Colombian revolution has died out, ex- 
cepting for a detached phase of it on the isthmus. 
It is to be regretted that the Liberal leader, Gen- 
eral Uribe-Uribe, should not have overthrown the 
present arbitrary and unrepublican régime. 


















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From October 21 to November 19, 1902.) 




















VICE-GOVERNOR LUKE E. WRIGHT, OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

<Who shared with President Roosevelt the honors of a great 
reception at Memphis, Tenn., on the occasion of his return 
to his native State, November 19.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


October 25.—Attorney-General Knox reports to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that the United States would receive 
from the French Panama Canal Company ‘a good, 
valid, and unencumbered title” to the property of that 
corporation. 

November 4.—Representatives in Congress, State offi- 
cers, and legislatures are chosen in the United States. 

Elections to the Fifty-eighth Congress result as fol- 
lows: Republicans, 208 ; Democrats, 178. 

Of the States in which United States Senators are to 
‘be chosen, the following elect Republican legislatures : 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Michigan, New Hampshire,-New York, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. Democratic legislatures 
are chosen in Colorado, Florida, Missouri, Nevada, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

The following State governors are elected : Alabama, 
William D. Jelks* (Dem.) ; California, Dr. George C. 
Pardee (Rep.) ; Colorado, James H. Peabody (Rep.) ; 
Connecticut, Abiram Chamberlain (Rep.) ; Idaho, John 
T. Morrison (Rep.); Kansas, Willis J. Bailey (Rep.) ; 
Massachusetts, John L. Bates (Rep.) ; Michigan, Aaron 
T. Bliss* (Rep.); Minnesota, Samuel R. Van Sant* 





* Reélected. 


(Rep.); Nebraska, John H. Mickey (Rep.); Nevada, 
John Sparks (Dem.-Silver) ; New Hampshire, Nahum 
J. Bachelder (Rep.); New York, Benjamin B. Odell, 
Jr.* (Rep.); North Dakota, Frank White* (Rep.) ; 
Pennsylvania, Samuel W. Pennypacker (Rep.); Rhode 
Island, Dr. L. F. C. Garvin (Dem.); South Carolina, 
Duncan C. Heyward (Dem.); South Dakota, Charles 
N. Herreid* (Rep.); Tennessee, James B. Frazier 
(Dem.); Texas, Samuel W. T. Lanham (Dem.); Wis- 
consin, Robert M. LaFollette* (Rep.); Wyoming, De 
Forest Richards* (Rep.). 

New York City gives a Democratic plurality of 121,000. 

The election in Ohio for minor State officers results in 
an overwhelming Republican victory. 

The Georgia Legislature reélects United States Sen- 
ator Alexander S. Clay (Dem.) for the six-years’ term. 

November 7.—Adjutant-General Corbin, in his an- 
nual report, recommends the restoration of the army 
canteen. 

November 15.—Suit is brought in the United States 
Court at Norfolk, Va., to prevent Governor Montague 
and other members of the State Canvassing Board from 
awarding certificates of election to Congressmen chosen 
on November 4, on the ground that no election was held, 
and that all acts under 
the new State constitu- 
tion are invalid. 

November 17.—The 
candidacy of United 
States Senator Spooner, 
of Wisconsin, for reélec- 
tion is announced. 


POLITICS AND GOV- 
ERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


October 21.—Owing to 
his attitude on the ques- 
tion of tariff revision, 
Minister of Public 
Works Tarte, of the 
Canadian Government, 
resigns office at the re- 
quest of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the prime min- 
ister....A conference 
representing 124 bor- 
ough, county, and urban 
district councils of the 
United Kingdom advocates the adoption of the Ameri- 
can principle of special assessments on land for im- 
provement purposes....In the German Reichstag the 
amendments to the tariff bill reported by the committee 
are carried against the proposals of the ministry..., 
The French Chamber of Deputies discusses the coal 
strike. 

October 23.—General Uribe-Uribe, the Colombian in- 
surgent leader, with 1,500 men, surrenders to the gov- 
ernment forces at La Cienaga....Further proposals of 
the German Reichstag tariff committee are carried 
against the government....Premier Combes of France 
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announces in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies ti.at the 
government will propose 
arbitration of the French 
coal strike. 

October 24.—James P. 
Farrell, M.P., is sen- 
tenced to imprisonment 
under the Crimes Act in 
Treland. 

October 27.—The gen- 
eral election to the Swiss 
National Council takes 
place. 

October 28.—The de- 
bate on the meat and cat- 
tle duties is continued in 
the German Reichstag. 

October 29.—The Ger- 
man ministry suffers an- 
other defeat in the 
Reichstag on the tariff bill; the schedule of minimum 
duties on cattle, as amended in committee, is adopted. 

November 3.—The dismissal from the Russian army 
of the Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch, uncle of the 
Czar, is officially announced. 

November 4.—The Venezuelan Government declares 
the revolution ended....A fresh uprising is reported in 
Hayti....William Redmond, the Irish Nationalist, is 
arrested and sent to prison under the Crimes Act. 

November 5.—In the elections of members of the 
Lower Austrian Diet, the Christian Socialists, or Cler- 
ical Anti-Semites, capture all but one of the seats for 
Vienna, and will command 50 of the 78 seats in the Leg- 
islative Assembly; Dr. Lueger, the burgomaster of 
Vienna, thus gains complete control of both the Lower 
Austrian Diet and the Vienna town council for the next 
six years....The British Parliament votes the additional 
grant of $40,000,000 in aid of the South African colonies. 

November 8.—Sir Marcus Samuel is installed as Lord 
Mayor of London. 

November 11.—King Alfonso of Spain requests Prime 
Minister Sagasta to form a new cabinet. 

November 13.—The German Reichstag amends the 
tariff bill so as to permit the government to retaliate 
against countries that discriminate against Germany. 

November 14.—Sefior Sagasta forms a new Spanish 
cabinet, made up as follows: Prime Minister, Sefior 
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SIR MARCUS SAMUEL. 


(New Lord Mayor of London.) 





MINIATURE LANDAU AND PONIES PRESENTED BY THE SHOWMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 
TO THE CHILDREN OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 














A RECENT PICTURE OF KING LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM. 
(Whose assassination was attempted on November 15.) 


Sagasta; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Duke of Almo- 
dovar ; Minister of War, General Weyler; Minister of 
Marine, the Duke of Veragua; Minister of the Interior, 
Sefior Moret; Minister of Public Instruction, Count. 
Romanones; Minister of Justice, Sefior Puigcerver ; 
and Minister of Finance, Sefior Equilior. 

November 15.—An Italian an- 
archist, named Rubino, makes. 
an unsuccessful attempt to kill 
King Leopold of Belgium....Dr. 
Rodrigues Aloes is inaugurated 
as President of Brazil. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

October 21.— The text of the 
Anglo-Chinese treaty is published 
....It is announced that King Os- 
car of Sweden and Norway has 
decided as arbitrator in the Sa- 
moan controversy in favor of Ger- 
many and against the United 





States and Great Britain. 
October 22.—The Danish Lands- 
thing, by a tie vote, refuses to 








DR. ADOLF LORENZ. 


(The eminent Austrian surgeon now operating on American 
children. See page 674.) 


ratify the treaty ceding the Danish West Indies to the 
United States. oa 

October 25.—It is announced that Wu Ting Fang, 
Chinese Minister to the United States, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Sheng, formerly Director of Tele- 
graphs and Railroads, as commissioner to negotiate the 
new commercial treaties. 

October 27.—Minister Wu Ting Fang is recalled from 
Washington by the Chinese Government. 

October 28.—It is announced at Paris that Great 
Britain, Germany, Fr. .ce, and Japan have agreed to 
refer to the Hague Tribunal the clauses relative to 
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perpetual leases under which foreigners possess prop- 
erty in Japan. 

October 29.—The Turkish Government declines to 
withdraw troops near Aden until the frontier question 
is settled by Great Britain. 

November 8.—A treaty for reciprocity between the 
United States and Newfoundland is signed at Washing- 
ton by Secretary Hay and Ambassador Herbert... .Min- 
ister Wu Ting Fang presents his letters of recall to 
President Roosevelt. 

November 12.—It is announced that Germany assents 
to the proposal of the United States to submit to the 
Hague Tribunal the question of the payment of the 
Chinese indemnity in gold or silver. ...President Roose- 
velt appoints Leslie Coombs, of Kentucky, United States 
Minister to Guatemala, to succeed W. Godfrey Hunter. 

November 19.—It is announced that a Persian ambas- 
sador to Greece has been appointed for the first time 
since 491 B.C 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


October 21.—The convention of the United Mine Work- 
ers at Wilkesbarre, Pa., calls off the anthracite miners’ 
strike by unanimous vote....Dr. E. J. James is inaugu- 
rated as president of the Northwestern University. 

October 23.—The Tuberculosis Congress opens at Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

October 24.—The Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
receives instructions from President Roosevelt, and or- 
ganizes by the election of Judge Gray as chairman ; 
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mining is generally resumed in the anthracite region.... 
Volcanic eruptions in Guatemala lay waste an extensive 
tract of country and cause the loss of thousands of lives. 

October 25.—The French coal operators and unionist 
miners agree to accept arbitration....The new power 
canal at Sault Ste. Marie is opened (see page 689)....Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson is inaugurated as president of Prince- 
ton University. 

October 27.—Seventy thousand Scotch miners demand 
an increase of 12!¢ per cent. in wages. 

October 30.—The Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
begins an inspection of conditions in the mines. 

November 1.—The University of Halle, Germany, 
celebrates its quadricentenary. 
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November 3.—Members of the Scottish National Ant- 
arctic Association, headed by William S. Bruce, of 
Edinburgh, leave the Clyde on the steamer Scotia for 
the Antarctic regions. 

November 4.—By a fireworks explosion in Madison 
Square, New York City, 15 persons are killed and many 
others seriously injured. 

November 5.—The arbitrators of the French coal 
miners’ strike decide against an increase in the rate of 
wages. 

November 8.—The Canadian Government sends out 
mounted police to stop an insane pilgrimage of Douk- 
hobors. 

November 11.—Roland B. Molineux is acquitted, in 
New York City, on his second trial, of the charge of 
causing the death of Mrs. Katherine J. Adams in De- 
cember, 1898. 

November 13.—The congress of French miners at Lens 
votes to order the resumption of work....The American 
Federation of Labor meets at New Orleans, La. 

November 14.—The Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion begins the taking of testimony at Scranton, Pa. 

November 17.—The ashes of Christopher Columbus 
are deposited in a mausoleum in the Cathedral of 
Seville, Spain. 

November 19.—A great reception is tencered by the 
people of Memphis, Tenn., to President Roosevelt and 
Vice-Governor Luke E. Wright of the Philippines. 


OBITUARY, 


October 21.—Adelbert H. Steele, prominent New York 
Republican and Civil War veteran, 57....Dr. Emerson 
Elbridge White, of Columbus, Ohio, educator, author, 
and lecturer, 78. 

October 22.—Hector A. Holmes, of Austin, Minn., in- 
ventor of the first patent twine binder, %3....M. 
Hauser, head of Swiss 
Finance Department, 65. 

October 23.—Congress- 
man Charles Addison 
Russell, of Connecticut, 
40.... Ex - Congressman 
John H. Bagley, of Cats- 
all, IN. Y., <6. 

October 24.—Judge H. 
W. Flournoy, of Vir- 
ginia, 52. 

October 25.—Rt. Rev. 
William Vaughan, D.D., 
Bishop of Plymouth, 
England, 88.... Frank 
Norris, of San Francisco, 





THE LATE GEORGE ALFRED 


Cal., the novelist, 32. HENTY. 
October 25.—Mrs. Eliz- (Popular author of juvenile 
abeth Cady Stanton, 87 books.) 


(see page 715).... Thomas 
Embly Osmun (‘ Alfred Ayres”), of New York, orthoe- 
pist and critic, 76....Henry Probasco, a prominent citi- 
zen of Cincinnati, Ohio, 82. 

October 27.—P. S. Blodgett, general manager of the 
Lake Shore Railroad, 59, 
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October 28.—David Charles Bell, of Washington, D.C., 
author and educator, 85....Gen. Christian Botha. 

October 29.—Rev. Dr. C. S. Gerhard, of Reading, Pa., 
58....Ex-Judge James A. Logan, of Bala, Pa., general 
solicitor of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 62. 

October 30.—Samuel Houston Benge, of Fort Gibson, 
I. T., a veteran of the Civil War and last surviving 
signer of the treaty of 1866 between the United States 
and the Cherokee nation, 70....Admiral Sir Edward 
Bridges Rice, R.N., 83. 

November 1.—Francis Asbury Palmer, president of 
the Broadway Savings Bank, New York, 90. 

November 2.—Charles H. Miller, for many years con- 
sulting landscape engineer of Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, 73. 

November 3.—Oliver B. Stebbins, a writer on dra- 
matic and historical subjects, of Boston, 69. 

November 4.—Rev. Dr. Edward Taylor, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., 81. 

November 6.—Prof. George Huesmann, pomologist, 76. 

November 7.—Dr. Robert C. Kedsie, professor emeri- 
tus of chemistry at the Michigan Agricultural College, 
79.... William H. Bulkeley, a veteran of the Civil War, 
and formerly lieutenant-governor of Connecticut, 62.... 
Roswell Beardsley, of North Lansing, N. Y., oldest post- 
master in point of service in the United States, 93. 

November 8.—Ex-Congressman Felix Campbell, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 73....Very Rev. H. C. Mignot, rector 
of the New Orleans Cathedral, 60. 

November 9.—Dr. Robert Newton Tooker, a prominent 
Chicago physician and writer on medical subjects, 61. 

November 10.—George Gerhard, of New York, a por- 
trait painter, 72. 

November 12.—Prof. Ogden Nicholas Rood, head of 
the department of physics at Columbia University, New 
York, 71....Richard Butler, a prominent New York 
citizen, 71....Countess Cecilia von Budinger Machivet, 
of Longwood, IIl., 99....Dr. A. G. Mason, a writer on 
bee culture, 74....Dr. Caskie Harrison, head of the 
Brooklyn Latin High School, 54. 

November 13.—Col. Henry D. Beall, a veteran of the 
Civil War, and a member of the staff of the Baltimore 
Sun, 65. 

November 15.—Ex-Congressman Clinton B. Beach, of 
Ohio, 57....Dr. William Henry Haynes, president of 
the Brooklyn Medical Society, 46. 

November 16.—Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 79. 
....Judge Edward Stake, of Maryland, 56....George 
Alfred Henty, the author of books for boys, 70. 

November 17.—Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the well- 
known London preacher, 55....Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Stokes, senior vice-president of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, 77..... George Harding, a prominent patent law- 
yer of Philadelphia, and owner of the Hotel Kaater- 
skill, in the Catskill Mountains, 76. 

November 18.—Rt. Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, 
Episcopal bishop of Mississippi, 72....John Bell Bou- 
ton, of Cambridge, Mass., author and journalist, 72.... 
The Marquise de Chambrun, granddaughter of Lafay- 
ette. 

November 19.—Juan B. Wandesford, a San Francisco 
artist, 85. 














SOME FOREIGN 
CARTOONS OF THE 
MONTH. 


ECRETARY HAY will appreciate the humor of 
the Dutch artist who represents Uncle Sam and 
John Bull appealing to the signatories of the Berlin 
Treaty on behalf of the Roumanian Jews. Uncle Sam 
is leading a crippled Filipino and John Bull supporting 
a wounded Boer. 














AMERICA’S NOTE TO THE SIGNATORIES OF THE BERLIN 
TREATY. 





UNCLE Sam (to the Czar): ‘‘ Will you not see toit that 
King Karl of Roumania treats his Jews more humanely. 
We say nothing about the Russian Jews.” To destroy the edifice of Capitalism 

From Amsterdammer (Holland). sabres Pudtilice ” , 


THE WORK OF SOCIALISM. 


1902. 
THE EVOLUTION OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY.—From Jugend (Berlin). 
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man Power.”—From Ulk (Berlin). 

There were some very clever cartoons in the German 
and Dutch papers last month. What could be smarter, 
for instance, than this Dutch sketch of the Kaiser as a 
weathercock ? 

Not less biting is the satire of the cartoon in UITk, 
which, by way of pointing one of the favorite morals of 
the famous German caricaturist, shows us a German 




















family trekking to Hayti—where the German sank a | 
Haytian gunboat—to escape from the brutality of the 
Cossack police on the Russo-German frontier. 
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THE GERMAN MICHEL: “Is the wind always shifting? First 
it blew from Krugersdorp, then from Rhodesia. Later it came 
from Victorialand, then it blew from Wetsdorp. Now it comes 
out of the English bagpipes!” First, toward Venezuela and Hayti; second, toward Russia. 








THE GERMAN LION IN TWO ATTITUDES. 


From the Nederlandsche Spectator. From Lustige Blitter. 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
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Germany: “The more! stroke the beast, the more infuri- = vt awp’s FUTURE IN INDIA AS AFFECTED BY THE RUSSIAN 


ated it becomes.’’—From Simplicissimus (Berlin). 





THE PERSIAN CAT AND THE BRITISH LION. 


Leo: “Ah, my nice little friend, so very glad to see 
you! You'll now look upon me, won’t you, as your 
guide, philosopher, and friend, and turn a deaf ear to 
the soft whisperings of the greasy Polar Bear, yonder?” 

From Hindi Punch (Bombay). 


AGREEMENT ABOUT THIBET. ad 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich). 





LEO IS THE FRIEND, NOT BRUIN. 


BrRuIN (aside): ‘‘How I long to give a friendly hug to that little 
thing!’? (Aloud) “Hullo! Hullo! Do you hear?” 

LEO (to the Wolf): ‘Don’t mind him! Only listen to me, and all 
will be right with you!” 

* We have no intention of threatening the independence of Afghan- 
istan—the British need not worry—but to be on normal neighborly 
terms with our neighbors; to have the right of access within its 
countries’ precincts; to develop trade connections, and, of course, to 
be represented at Kabul—such a wish is indisputably equitable, and 
necessary besides from the point of view of Russian interests.’ —Novoe 
Vremya. 

? From Hindi Punch (Bombay). 
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THE MISSION OF DR. LORENZ TO AMERICAN 





CHILDREN. 


BY V. P. GIBNEY, M.D. 
(Surgeon-in-chief of the New York Society for the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled.) 


ONSIDERING the infrequency of a disabil- 
ity which is known as congenital disloca- 
tion of the hip, it is strange that so much inter- 
est should attach to the visit of a distinguished 
orthopedic surgeon to this country,—a surgeon 
whose reputation is based largely upon the relief 
he affords to the class afflicted by this particular 
deformity. It should be clearly understood that 
the hip socket in this deformity is improperly 
formed at birth, and permits too much play of 
the head of the bone. For agreat many years,— 
at least fifty,—the profession has been taught to 
regard the efforts at cure as a greater affliction 
than the deformity itself. It is closely allied to 
harelip or cleft palate, both of which are disfigur- 
ing, and both of which are alike amenable to re- 
pair at the hands of the surgeon. 

Dr. Adolf Lorenz is one of several orthopedic 
surgeons who have made relentless war on all 
kinds of deformities and diseases which cripple 
a child. Where permanent lameness comes in 
adult life, the sympathy is not so acute as when 
it attacks a child in its earliest years. The ap- 
peal of the father and mother becomes truly 
pathetic, and it is not surprising that the best 
years of a man’s life are devoted to the cure of 
these little ones. It is only within the last two 
or three decades that hip disease itself has been 
regarded as a curable malady. After all, how- 
ever, the large number of cases of disease in- 
volving this joint are not so relieved that the 
functions of the joint are perfectly restored, and 
it is no wonder that thousands of children with 
stiff hips and shortened limbs are longing for 
the advent of this distinguished Viennese sur- 
geon. If his mission to this country can be 
regarded as an impetus to greater zeal in the 
prevention of deformity after hip disease, then 
his name will become a household word through- 
out the extent of this broad land. 

What many surgeons in the large cities of 
this country, as well as in England, have been 
working at for many years, under all sorts of 
discouragements, Dr. Lorenz has the reputa- 
tion of working out with greater success. Long 
before he announced his conversion to the non- 
bloody method of reducing congenital disloca- 
tion of the hip, he was one of the foremost ex- 





ponents of the bloody method, and the statistics 
furnished by Lorenz of Vienna and Hoffa of 
Wurzburg had startled the scientific world. It 
may interest the readers of this magazine to 
learn that, after the profession had learned to 
accept his results by the bloody methods as ex- 
traordinarily good, closer analysis on the part 
of Dr. Lorenz, both of the immediate and the 
ultimate results, led him to abandon this method 
for the one of which the public has come to 
recognize him as the greatest living exponent. 
It may interest the readers also to learn that, at 
the time when he was operating by the open or 
bloody method, antiseptics were in vogue rather 
than aseptics. By the antiseptic method is 
meant the employment of certain chemicals 
which are supposed to destroy germs. By the 
aseptic method is meant absolute and uncondi- 
tional cleanliness both in the field of operation and 
in the person of the operator and his assistants. 
Dr. Lorenz laid the foundation for his great 
reputation during the antiseptic period, and the 
report is that he suffered more from these 
agents than did his patients. 

The non-bloody method means this: the for. 
cible stretching of all the soft parts about the 
hip, sometimes even to the point of breaking the 
skin (which is rare), until the head of the bone 
can be brought to the place where the socket 
should be. If one can employ enough force to 
bring the head into this position, it naturally 
follows that a great effort is made to retain the 
bone sufficiently long for the formation of a 
socket more or less substantial. Many surgeons 
in this country and abroad have been able to 
accomplish the former, and the percentage of 
cures (by which is meant the retention of the 
bone sufficiently long for this socket to be service- 
able) is just large enough to enlist still greater 
efforts. Now this great effort has been so per- 
sistent in the hands of Dr. Lorenz that his sta- 
tistics furnish a larger percentage of perfect 
results. 

His visit will make both the parents and the 
children the more willing to endure long periods 
of confinement in plaster-of-paris, and thus the 
surgeon will get more of that all-important 
factor in the attainment of success, home co- 
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DR. ADOLF LORENZ. 


operation. The stages of treatment are as follows: 
(1) The exaggerated position of the bone as re- 
lated to the pelvis, extending over a period of 
from six to twelve months. (2) A less exag- 
gerated position, wherein the thigh is brought 
midway between what is known as extreme 
abduction and the vertical line. This period ex- 
tends over from three to six months. (3) The 
limb is brought into a normal position when the 
fourth stage of treatment is begun,—namely, 
massage,——active and passive movements, until 
the function of the joint is made norma. 

Many patients weary of these long periods of 
confinement, and parents are unwilling to sub- 
ject their children to such treatment when 
they know how active they were before such 
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measures were adopted. 
When the writer of this 
paper was serving his ap- 
prenticeship in the Hos- 
pital for Ruptured and 
Crippled as interne, his at- 
tention was frequently call- 
ed to the grace with which 
a@ young girl or a young 
woman with double disloca- 
tion of the hip went through 
the mazy dance. And even 
now, in the midst of all 
good work that is being 
done for this deformity, he 
is often compelled to dis- 
suade mothers from sub- 
jecting children with double 
dislocation to the course of 
treatment. 

We all expect great 
things from Dr. Lorenz, 
and it is to be regretted 
that we shall have to wait 
so long for the realization 
of our hopes. American 
students who have profited 
by his instruction in Vienna 
return impressed with his 
zeal, with his honesty, and 
with his enormous capacity 
for work. When the first 
reports of his operations by 
this method came to this 
country, his admirers told, 
in dramatic terms, of the 
peculiar click with which 
the head of the bone was 
thrown into its place ‘by his 
magic touch. The reports 
of his work since his arrival in October have but 
confirmed these earlier statements. While the 
restoration of the head of the bone to its normal 
position is so easily accomplished in children 
under five or six years of age, it is sad to think 
that those beyond the age of eight or nine can 
get no such relief. For these children recourse 
must be had to the open operation, unless men 
like Lorenz and Hoffa and Paci can devise a 
more attractive method. 

The mission, then, will be the earlier recogni- 
tion of this disabling deformity, the more general 
adoption of the method which promises such a 
happy outcome, and during the next decade 
there must needs be fewer children who fail to 
profit by the visit of Dr. Lorenz to this country. 
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GOVERNOR ODELL: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY ROBERT H. BEATTIE. 


(Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church, Newburgh, N. Y.) 


1 eae figure of Benjamin B. Odell stands out 

prominently against the background of 
the autumn’s harvest of campaigns. He has 
been conspicuous in the affairs of the Republican 
party in New York State for a number of years, 
but he now stands before the nation. That a 
strong party man,—a machine man as was sup- 
posed prior to January, 1900,—could be elected 
governor for one term was a matter of course, 
but that such a man could be reélected against a 
strong opposition, and by an increased vote in a 
majority of the districts, is by no means a mat- 
ter of course. It forces the candidate outside 
the realm where partisan motives rule, and sets 
him in the other realm where men rule by virtue 
of what they are,—the realm of character. 

His recent victory, then, is far more signifi- 
cant than the earlier one. When the returns 
came in it looked for an hour as though Mr. 
Odell’s defeat were assured. New York City 
turned against him with unexpected vigor. But 
the city’s rejection of him was doubtless very 
largely due to local conditions. 

The rest of the State, however, turned to him. 
Heartily disgusted with the method used against 
him, they rebuked it heartily. They declared 
their confidence in his personal aims. They ex- 
pressed their cordial approval of his adminis- 
tration of State affairs. His home county illus- 
trates the temper of the State. Orange increased 
the vote of 1900 by more than a thousand, and 
the city of Newburgh, which had at the earlier 
election expressed her pride at having one of 
her sons as governor by giving him a splendid 
majority, gave him four hundred more votes 
this fall. 

And the test has been severe. The governor's 
administration has been along business lines. 
He had dared to reform much of the State’s 
finance. This had thrown many out of the easy 
berths to which the occupants felt they were 
properly entitled, and had made each of them a 
center for anti-administration influence. The 
reduction of the tax rate, however, won him 
many friends, who were counted at the polls. 
He had utterly failed to show sympathy with 
the liquor men. They were naturally out of sym- 
pathy with him. Besides this, in the conferences 
with the coal operators no man had been more 
outspoken in his denunciation of the capitalists’ 








methods and motives than this same governor. 
In that issue he distinctly espoused the cause 
of the public as against the trust. 

In spite of all these influences, which tended 
to weaken the support given at the earlier elec- 
tion, Govenor Odell was reélected. Men in New 
York State wanted him as governor. He stands 
therefore conspicuous, not so much as a party 
man, but rather as a public man, whose service 
of the public has been markedly independent. 

Character is a product. The treasure that 
most men give to the world they lay up in their 
early years. Out of the good treasure of their 
hearts they bring forth good things, and if the 
treasure has been evil they bring forth evil 
things. The home, then, can tell the secret of 
this man’s power. When election day came the 
governor was at his father’s house in New- 
burgh. There, in the library, he received the 
returns that night. His wife, children, sisters, 
brothers, and father were about him. It was 
characteristic that he went home to receive the 
returns. His own residence was dark. He was 
at his father’s house. 

This father, whose name the governor bears, 
is a patriarchal figure in the community. <A 
little lad who came to town at holiday-time, a 
couple of years ago, saw him on the street, was 
impressed with the strong face set off by snowy 
hair and flowing beard, ran quickly up to him 
and queried, “Are you Santa Claus?” It is 
neeaiess to say that before he left town the little 
iad was sure he had found the saint. Seventy- 
seven years of life have been his, but his eye is 
not dim nor his natural force abated. Alert, 
with rapid, springy step he walks down to the 
familiar office every morning and puts in a long 
day attending to business. 

His life has been full of activity. He worked 
his way up from the farm. County and muni- 
cipal politics interested him. For more than 
forty years he has been in active service. He 
was one of the last trustees of the village of 
Newburgh, and in 1866 was one of the aldermen 
who organized the newly chartered city. He 
served the county as supervisor and as sheriff, 
and served the city as its mayor for six terms. 
The city park, which extends over many acres, 
and occupies the highest ground in the city, a 
site commanding an extended view of Orange 























































and Dutchess counties, 
while in the foreground 
lies the Hudson, held by 
the Beacons, Storm King, 
and the Narrows, as it 
sweeps down against the 
West Point peninsula,— 
this the ex-mayor wants 
to be known as his monu- 
ment. Such is his interest 
in the better life of the 
city. The oldest son 
claimed the birthright in 
public affairs, took up his 
share of the inheritance, 
and has worked it well. Hy 

The governor's attach- [/ HY 
ment to his home was ce- 
mented long before poli- 
tics concerned him. To 
this home he _ brought 
President Roosevelt, that 
the eyes of his mother 
might rest on him, and 
she might share to the 
utmost the good things 
that filled up her son’s 
life. This mother was a 
Bookstaver, a descendant 
of one of the staunch 
Dutch settlers of the 
county. A strong charac- 
ter occupied her vigorous 
body and voiced itself 
through an unusually 
alert mind. Her hands 
toiled for her children. 
She seconded her hus- 
band in his enterprises 
and helped him gather a 
comfortable fortune. She 
pushed the education of 
her children and started 
them in the world with 
three strong things,— 
strong bodies, strong 
minds, strong wills, and these three under the 
strong control of the Christian religion. The 
family went to church,—the old Reformed Dutch 
Church, that led the procession of denominations 
on Manhattan Island and up the Hudson, the 
church to which the President also declares al- 
legiance. 

To these elements of the home life there has 
been added a deal of heart training. The acci- 
dental death of the first Mrs. Odell, the mother 
of the governor's sons, broke up his home for a 
time, and the boys were welcomed into the fam- 
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ily of their grandfather. A few years later 
the home was reconstituted, with the present 
Mrs. Odell as its mistress. The husband was 
then leading the quiet life of one of New- 
burgh’s business men, with a large interest in 
local polities. 

Soon after this Walter, the oldest son, then 
attending the academy, was stricken with pa- 
ralysis after a vigorous game of football. Dur- 
ing the six years that he lived Walter’s life was 
the life of the mind. The body, as soon ap- 
peared, could never become normal. The intel- 





























































































lect, keen at the beginning, grew wonderfully 
acute during the following years. The father’s 
interest broadened, the scope of his political 
aims widened, and the boy breathed the atmos- 
phere of his father’s busy life. He went to 
Washington with him, met men of mark, and 
soon became skilled far beyond his years in 





MR. BENJAMIN B. ODELL, SR. 


theoretical and practical politics, while he en- 
joyed. a widely cultured outlook upon the 
world’s life. 

Until he had drained the bitterness of these 
sorrows Mr. Odell lived a quiet life. He had 
shown no marked ambition, but was simply the 
intelligent citizen, industrious, respected, but 
not at all on the highway to renown. Now the 
eagle’s nest was stirred. He became ambitious 
to gain wealth. He wanted place and power, 
not chiefly for himself, but for his son’s sake. 
He wakened to intense activity. Larger busi- 
ness affairs were laid hold of. Concrete finan- 
cial problems attracted him. Naturally a man 
of strong will power, he laid hold of everything 
he touched with a master hand. He picked up 
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the old one-horse street railway of the town, and 
shortly after it was a busy trolley line. He 
promoted the affairs of the electric system and 
soon bought out the competing company. One 
business matter after another he handled suc- 
cessfully, and all the while he was becoming a 
growing factor in politics. He was State com- 
mitteeman, then chairman of the State Commit- 
tee, then sent on to do valued work as a member 
of the Assembly. He was elected governor for 
the first term. Now, as the reélected governor, 
he stands conspicuous before the nation as the 
champion of right for the people. But it was the 
impetus of sorrow that sent him on his way. 

Here, at home, we know him as a modest, un- 
assuming man, who takes life seriously. He is 
too strong to feel the need of outdoor sports, 
and too busy to need them as a time-killer. His 
own residence is not on one of our high hills, 
surrounded by a broad domain, but in one of 
the city streets, where he can walk to business 
or the City Club. His spare time, if he spares 
any from the exacting duties of his office, is 
spent at home. When he wants rest he travels. 

The governor first governs himself. He must 
look upon the man who is consumed with pas- 
sion as we look upon wild beasts. Sober-minded, 
he will not eat too much, drink too much, nor 
talk too much. He holds himself in command, 
while forethought and foresight are the twin 
qualities of his mind. Reserved, he listens to 
you as you put your case, and when you cease 
talking you know he has decided. If a mono- 
syllable is enough for answer, why multiply 
words? He is fitted with a rapid-fire judgment, 
yet he does not form his judgment till the evi- 
dence is in. He attends to business, and there- 
fore dispatches business. He has no time or 
inclination for small talk. 

He is used to conflicts ; they do not discon- 
cert him. Once his mind is made up, only the 
access of new facts can make it over. Opposi- 
tion he rather likes,—it draws him out. He is 
not tossed about with every wind. You are 
sure that he has his root in himself. 

Yes, the governor’s character is a product. 
It was placed in a home where it was directed 
by the teachings of Christianity, exercised in 
the direction of practical interest in the welfare 
of others, and informed by a wide and _ intelli- 
gent interest in public affairs. Then it was 
thrown into the crucible of sorrow, whence it 
has come forth solid, stable, strong, to stand for 
the highest things in public life. — 




















THE GREAT SHIP “COMBINE.” 


BY WINTHROP L. MARVIN. 


T is a strange economic contradiction that, 
though the deep-sea steam fleet of the United 
States is the starveling of the nations, the great- 
est of ocean steamship companies should have 
been wrought out by American brains and 
money, and organized under American laws. 
The International Mercantile Marine Company, 
in its formal title——the Morgan ship “combine ” 
in the vernacular of the “street,”—-was incor- 
porated on October 1, 1902, under a hospitable 
New Jersey charter, with eight American and 
five British directors. The chief figure among 
American shipowners, the head of our one trans- 
atlantic steam line, becomes the president and 
ruling force of this mighty combination, and the 
major portion of its stocks and bonds is held in 
American ownership. For twenty years such a 
union of maritime interests had been dreamed 
of. President Griscom confesses that he had 
this bold thought stirring in his head “as far 
back as 1884.” But the fulfillment of the splen- 
did ambition waited for the extraordinary vigor 
and acumen and immense wealth, which had 
created the United States Steel Corporation the 
year before this other epoch-making Trenton 
charter was issued to a second group of the for- 
tunate friends and associates of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

The significance of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company has not been exaggerated. 
It marks the beginning of a revolution in ocean 
traffic. It really means much more than that 
the new company is the largest shipping cor- 
poration in existence, with its 141 steamers and 
its total tonnage of 1,100,000. The world’s second 
ship corporation, the Hamburg-American, with 
127 steamers of 630,000 tons, is almost a pygmy 
by comparison ; and the greatest of British com- 
panies, the India Steam Navigation, owns only 
117 steamers of 361,000 tons. There are but 
147 steamers of 327,284 tons in the entire fleet 
of the United States actively engaged in foreign 
commerce. 

No nation save Great Britain and Germany 
possesses an ocean steam shipping equal to that 
of this one corporation. The ‘combine” in- 
cludes all but one of the first-class passenger 
and freight lines plying between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Its vessels, 
most of them, are of the largest size, and thor- 
oughly modern in design and in construction. 


Size, combined with moderate engine power, 
spells economy in ocean transportation. 

The more than a million tons of the interna- 
tional combination represent nominally one-third 
of the 3,000,000 tons of steam shipping required 
for the ocean trade between the United States and 
Europe. This, however, is not a full measure of 
the real importance of the allied fleet, for the 
141 vessels of the “combine” are nearly all of a 
notably high character, worth a great deal more 
money, ton for ton, and capable of rendering 
more service and earning more dividends than 
the older and feebler ships of small rival cor- 
porations. ‘Though the two great German lines, 
the Hamburg- American and North German 
Lloyd, are not technically within the combina- 
tion, they have formed a hard-and-fast “ work- 
ing agreement” with it, which involves a cer- 
tain division of revenue. Thus, for all practical 
purposes, the 500,000 tons of German shipping 
in the North Atlantic trade must be reckoned 
among the resources of the Morgan-Griscom 
combination. Allowing for the superior effi- 
ciency of the 1,600,000 tonnage of the allied 
fleets, it is easy to accept Commissioner Cham- 
berlain’s estimate that the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company will actually control 60 per 
cent. of the enormous passenger and cargo car- 
rying between the ports of the United States 
and those of the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent. 


HOW THE “COMBINE” BEGAN. 


It is an interesting story,—the process by 
which this huge confederacy of ocean interests 
has come into existence. The first step was the 
purchase, sixteen years ago, of the celebrated 
British Inman Steamship line by the Interna- 
tional Navigation Company,—a group of far- 
seeing American citizens, led by Mr. Clement 
A. Griscom, of Philadelphia. The British Gov- 
ernment promptly withdrew the liberal subsidy 
which it had been paying to the Inman liners ; 
but Mr. Griscom and his comrades brought the 
New York and Paris beneath the Stars and 
Stripes, built the St. Louis and St. Paul, secured 
a subsidy from the United States, and gave the 
first-class British lines a most formidable Yan- 
kee competitor. Indeed, commercial rivalry in 
high-grade ships on the North Atlantic soon 
became too keen to permit of reasonable divi- 












































dends, and Mr. Griscom found British ship. 
owners in a responsive mood when he broached 
anew the great idea of an international com- 
bination. 

This union was made all the easier by the 
fact that meanwhile another important British 
steamship concern, the Leyland line, had been 
acquired by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan in the 
spring of 1901. This line, itself the fruit of 
several consolidations, controlled the largest 
British tonnage in the North Atlantic trade. 
It owned no fast mail ships, no greyhounds. 
But it did possess forty or fifty good, useful 
steamships of moderate speed, many of them of 
large tonnage, and fit for passengers as well as 
freight. The main Leyland service lay between 
Boston or New York on this side, and Liverpool 
or London on the other, and the business of the 
company had been so profitable for a long term 
of years that its shares were quoted at a hand- 
some premium, 

Mr. Morgan paid a generous price for his 
maritime investment. It is said that he gave 
£14 10s. for each £10 share, or a bonus of 45 
per cent. But amazement at Mr. Morgan’s 
“liberality” ceased when the next stage in the 
great, far-sighted negotiation was unfolded. 

This was the dramatic uniting of the Ley- 
land line with the American and Red Star lines 
of the International Navigation Company, and 
the Atlantic Transport line, another British 
steam fleet owned by American capital. Later 
still it transpired that the famous White Star 
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THE ‘ WINIFREDIAN,” OF THE LEYLAND LINE. 
(One of the largest of the forty-six ships of this line.) 














line of fast mail, passenger, and freight ships 
and the smaller but excellent Dominion line 
were embraced in the huge consolidation. The 
White Star was one of the two lines—the Cu- 
nard was the other—which performed the British 
mail service between Queenstown and New 
York. Its fleet included the great liners Oceanic 
and Celtic, the swift Teutonic and Majestic, and 
the favorite Britannic and Germanic which had 
held ocean records in their day, together with a 
considerable number of large and efficient 
freighters. The American purchase of the 
White Star line was long disputed, and when it 
was finally confirmed, something like consterna- 
tion seized the British press and people, for the 
White Star fleet had been regarded as dis- 
tinctively a British institution as the Bank of 
England. Its fast ships received not only the 
mail pay of the post office, but the subventions 
of the Admiralty, and were enrolled on the 
“merchant cruiser” list. It was almost as if 
the Yankees had surreptitiously acquired a sec- 
tion of his Majesty’s navy. 

The Dominion line, asits name suggests, orig- 
inally ran in the trade between Great Britain 
and Canada. But without altogether surrender- 
ing its Canadian service it had developed a larger 
and steadier traffic and more generous profits 
out of the New England ports of Portland and 
Boston, and for the Boston passenger trade it 
had built three admirable steamers, the Canadu, 
New England, and Commonwealth. From a rela- 
tively small concern the Dominien line had 
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grown in a few years into one of commanding 
importance, 

The Atlantic Transport line, like the Interna- 
tional Navigation Company, was the outgrowth 
of energetic American methods applied to ocean 
carrying. In default of encouragement at home, 


MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 


Mr. Bernard N. Baker and his associates had in- 
vested their capital in British tonnage, and their 
capacious passenger and freight ships to London 
were sharp competitors with the similar ships of 
the Leyland line. The advantage of a friendly 
understanding was manifest. 
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The relative strength of the constituent com- 
was formed, stood 
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panies, when the “ combine’ 
just about as follows : 











Lines. Ships. | Tonnage. 

EPP RNNG ss iss saccansestsnsnwevenaskbedxaass 46 293,015 

WR OE ccc san suansasneeebenessanaes 26 250,000 
International Navigation (American 

Rett OE SURED oa swe ss cuwauueesieresae 26 186,000 

AGiantG Transport 5 joicicsoncieseccicces 12 78,798 

PPR MMEONE <5 vos Saw nnsawwanavedonaheneenes 8 73,749 

MUNN sis 556eceaaeseeerabeaneanrexaaoes 118 881,562 








To this total must now be added enough new 
ships under construction to bring the tonnage 
up to 1,100,000. This 1,100,000 tons of fine 
large serviceable steamers stand capitalized at 
Trenton for $120,000,000, or less than $120 a 
ton, in the charter of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company. A first-class 10,000-ton 
steamer costs from $150 to $300 a ton, and it 
ought to have twenty years of active and profit- 
able service. 

As President Griscom’s International Naviga- 
tion Company was the real nucleus of the gigantic 
new combination, it was appropriate that he 
should be the active head and front of it, and 
that the “combine” in its process of incorpora- 
tion in the United States should be built up 
on the older company, amending its charter and 
retaining the distinctive portion of its name. 
The International Navigation Company, owning 
the St. Louis, St. Paul, New York, and Philadel- 
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phia, was chartered at Trenton with a capital 
of $15,000,000, on June 6, 1893. The new 
charter of October 1, 1902, revises and extends 
the old one, changes the name of the new cor- 
poration to the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, and increases the capital stock to 
$120,000,000, equally divided into $60,000,000 of 
preferred stock bearing 6 per cent. cumulative 
dividends, and $60,000,000 of common stock. 
There are certain points of similarity between 
this great ship charter and that of the United 
States Steel Corporation. An issue of $50,000,000 
in 44 per cent. bonds has been authorized, and it is 
understood that the issue was promptly absorbed 
by men on the “inside” who knew the earning 
power of the “combine” and the strength of its 
securities as a conservative investment. 


DETAILS OF ORGANIZATION. 


The actual relation of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company to its constituent lines 
still remains rather vague to the general public. 
No official statement has yet been forthcoming, 
though one of the Board of Directors has in- 
formally said : 

“The International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany will not be a holding company, and the 
subsidiary lines will be permitted full liberty in 
managing their own affairs. The new company, 
however, includes all of the various companies 
in the combination.” 

The British Merchant Shipping Act provides 
that a ship shall not be deemed British unless it 
is owned by British subjects or persons made 





THE ‘*MINNEAPOLIS,” OF THE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE. 


(The ships of this line were originally built for the cattle trade; are now carrying passengers as well as freight.) 


























‘*COMMONWEALTH,”’ OF DOMINION LINE. 


(Passenger steamship plying between Boston and England.) 


denizens by letters of denization, or corporations 
established in British dominions under British 
laws, with their principal place of business in 
those dominions. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the British steamers of the great “ combine,”— 
and they are nearly all its steamers,—could not 
retain their British registry if they were directly 
owned by a New Jersey corporation. This legal 
difficulty has apparently been solved by the or- 
ganizing in Great Britain of a separate British 
concern, which will stand in the same attitude 
as that in which the International Navigation 
Company of Liverpool, owning the British ships 
of the Griscom fleet, long stood toward the In- 
ternational Navigation Company of Trenton. 
All the shares of the British companies in the 
‘combine ” will be transferred to this British 
corporation, and British subjects will predomi- 
nate in its management. It is only the great 
board of the “combine” which is held in the 
control of an American majority. Mr. Morgan 
and his colleagues gave early and emphatic as- 
surance to this effect, in order to soothe the pa- 
triotic sensibilities of the British people, and 
perhaps forefend hostile action by their govern- 
ment. Moreover, the British ships themselves 
will retain their national allegiance, will be offi- 
cered by British subjects and manned in part at 
least by British crews, and will @ven be held 
available for use as British merchant cruisers or 
transports in case of war, whenever the nation 
may require their services. The leaders in the 
combination have declared again and again that 
they do not wish to secure "American registry 
for their British steamers, that they never have 
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desired it, and that they would not seek it even 
if our laws did not forbid the naturalization of 
foreign craft without the express authority of 
Congress. 


BETTER SERVICE, LOWER COST. 


Of one fact travelers and merchants can be 
certain,—that it is no part of the calculations of 
Messrs. Morgan, Griscom, and their colleagues 
to wring increased profits out of Atlantic traffic 
by an arbitrary advance in passenger and cargo 
rates. Their purpose is very different. They 
frankly expect to make the business of the al- 
lied companies greater and more lucrative than 
it has ever been before, but they propose to 
achieve this end by the legitimate means of im- 
proved efficiency and economy. It is said that 
Mr. Morgan looks for an ultimate saving of 
$12,000,000 or $15,000,000 in operating ex- 
penses, which would of itself yield from 10 to 124 
per cent. on a capital of $120,000,000. A great 
deal of the costly administrative machinery and 
equipment which each rival line has maintained 
can now be dispensed with. There need no 
longer be the extravagance of sending to sea 
on the same midwinter day two or three stately 
greyhounds, each with its cabins one-quarter 
filled with passengers. 

President Griscom has intimated that there 
may some time be established a regular system 
of daily departures from New York,—a boon 
not only for travelers and the mails, but also for 
general commerce. In other words,—to quote 
the indomitable American captain of ocean indus- 
try who heads the combination,—“ Our object is 
to try to give a better transatlantic service at a 
decreased cost.” To this end an economical 
management will be introduced. It is possible 
that the combination will carry its own insur- 
ance. President Griscom promises “steadier 
and more uniform rates, a just distribution of 
traffic among all American and Canadian sea- 
ports, increased lines on the Pacific and services 
to South America as traffic may be found to 
justify them.” Or, as President Griscom told a 
gathering of merchants and manufacturers at the 
Commercial Museum in Philadelphia : 


Your transportation must be conducted on a large 
scale. As exporters, the time has come for you to be 
able to contract with one party which will stand ready 
nearly every day in the year to take cargoes in large 
quantities at any of our great seaports and, without 
transshipment, deliver them on a fixed date at any of 
the great seaports of Europe. It is not our aim to ad- 
vance average freight charges. Through the magnitude 
and diffusion of its business, such a company can guar- 
antee a reasonable stability of rates. Such stability is 
an invitation to capital. It assures the exporter that he 
-an prosecute his plans for the extension of his agencies 
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abroad and the increase of his product at home with 
reasonable certainty as to the part which transportation 
will play in the development of those plans. 


Here is true commercial statesmanship. The 
men who have formed this ocean combination 
are men of large range of vision and breadth of 
character, working in harmony with the most 
potent economic impulse of their time. 

Another important factor which must be 
borne in mind, in estimating the value of the 
“combine” as an actual investment, is the vast 
advantage of its friendly relationship with the 
great group of American trunk railroads in 
whose affairs Mr. Morgan is the dominating in- 
fluence. At Montreal and Portland the Leyland 
or Dominion liners connect with the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, and at Boston with the 
Boston & Maine, and the Boston & Albany, now 
a part of the New York Central system. Most 


of the ships of the “combine,” however, sail 
from New York, and there, of course, they con- 
nect not only with the New York Central sys- 
tem, to which Mr. Morgan stands so close. but 
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with the Erie, which he controls, and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with which the relations of 
President Griscom and the International Navi- 
gation interests are intimate. At Philadelphia 
the ships of the “combine” connect again with 
the great Pennsylvania system, and at Baltimore 
with the Baltimore & Ohio, which the Pennsyl- 
vania controls. : 


THE CUNARD COMPETITION. 


These significant railway affiliations go far to 
make the Morgan-Griscom “combine” absolute 
master of the North Atlantic. Certainly the 
‘combine ” need not fear the competition of the 
Cunard line, fortified though that now is by an 
increased subsidy. The Cunard company al- 
ways has been a State-aided enterprise. It was 
created sixty years ago by a generous subsidy, 
and thus tided over its severe competition with 
the swifter and larger ships of our own Collins 
line, when but for this government help it must 
have succumbed. In offering now another huge 
subsidy the British Government merely reverts 


THE GREAT “‘CEDRIC,” JUST AFTER LAUNCHING. 


(The newest of the White Star giants is 700 feet long, has 75 feet beam, a carrying capacity of 18,400 tons and 3,000 passengers, 


besides a crew of 350, 


She is the largest steamship afloat, although the Oceanic is 4 feet longer.) 
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THE “FINLAND,” OF THE INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


(The Finland and the Kroonland are the newest ships of the American line. Built for moderate speed and maximum 
economy ; 17 knots, 12,500 tons.) 


to its historic policy of maritime protectionism. 
The sum granted is $750,000 a year for twenty 
years, provided the Cunard Company builds two 
giant steamers surpassing even the Deutschland 
and Kronprinz Wilhelm, and capable of a speed 
of twenty-four or twenty-five knots. Moreover, 
the government will actually lend the money 
for the construction of the two Cunarders, and 
will charge the nominal interest rate of 232 per 
cent. In lavish generosity this proposal of the 
great free-trade power far exceeds the subsidy 
bill now pending in the American Congress. 

This grant of $750,000 for twenty years seems 
to be in lieu of present Admiralty payments of 
about $75,000, but the present mail subsidy of 
$300,000 is apparently retained. The entire sub- 
vention of the Cunard Company will therefore 
be $1,050,000, or considerably more than the 
present maximum subsidy—$757,000—of the 
American line, which foes of our shipping legis- 
lation have regarded as extravagant. 

The Cunard fleet does not include one fast 
steamer built since the Campania and Lucania in 
1893. The new subsidy will give the Cunard 
service the two largest and fastest ships on the 
North Atlantic. But this is, after all, a very 
small nucleus for British resistance to the Ameri- 
can combination. Unless the British Govern- 
ment extends its subsidy policy very widely, it is 
not easy to see how an all-British fleet of high- 
class ships can be maintained on the North At- 
lantic. The Cunard line is sharply deficient in 
large modern freighters, while the “ combine” 
is conspicuously strong. 

Earlier in the year a great deal was heard of 
a new subsidized Canadian service, to save the 
British marine from the encroachments of 
American capital. This ambitious project is 


still far in the air. Canada is supposed to 
stand ready to give $750,000 a year, if from 


two to five hundred thousand more is offered , 


by the Imperial Government, but the Imperial 
share is not yet forthcoming. It is altogether 
likely that certain shrewd gentlemen in Down- 
ing Street are aware that a comprehensive sub- 
sidy bill, having passed the United States Sen- 
ate, awaits the action of the House, and that 
Downing Street is not eager to clinch its suc- 
cess by such a potent example and conclusive 
argument. 


NO MORE FAST SHIPS ? 


Only the Germans, with their low wage scale 
for highly efficient labor in shipyard and on 
shipboard, now seem to find very swift ships 
profitable. The Americans have stopped at the 
21 knots of the St. Lous and St. Paul, the Brit- 
ish at the 22 knots of the Campania and Lucania. 
But the Germans have attained 23 knots in the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm and the Deutschland; and 
their Kaiser Wilhelm IT, which comes out next 
spring, has a promise of 24 knots. The cost of 
this latest Teuton leviathan is understood to be 
about $3,800,000. Allowing $4,000,000 for each 
of the new giant Cunarders, or $8,000,000 for 
both, it will be seen that their new subsidy of 
$750,000 a year for twenty years is equivalent 
to more than 9 per cent. on the investment. 
That may appear to be a very high rate ; but, 
like the subsidy to the four fine ships of the 
American line, it is by no means excessive. It 
is, after all, only a fair return for actual and 
contingent services. 

The price of great speed is enormous. There 
is a notion among landsmen that a 20-knot 
steamer burns only twice as much fuel in a year, 
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and requires only twice as large a fireroom force, 
as a 10-knot steamer. Asa matter of fact, the 
difference, instead of being as two to one, is as 
seven to one. The United States Commissioner 
of Navigation, in his report for 1900, gives the 
cost of coal and handling for a 10-knot steamer 
as $33,180 a year; for a 20-knot steamer, 
$231,000. It is probable that the economic 
limit of speed progress in our present steam 
propulsion has been reached at about 17 knots, 
in such excellent cargo and passenger ships as 
the Finland and Kroonland of 12,500 tons, just 
built for the American line at Philadelphia. <Ac- 
cording to the commissioner’s computation, such 
ships could be navigated with a fireroom bill 
of $131,000 a year, as compared with the 
$281,000 of the 21-knot St. Paul or St. Louis. 
Left to themselves the steamship companies, 
or at least the American and British, would 
build few vessels of above 17 knots. If higher 
speed is desired for mail ships or “merchant 
cruisers,” it must be liberally paid for by gov- 
ernment, and charged off against the postal or 
war account. <A very large majority—probably 
four out of five—of the steamers built for the 
chief Atlantic companies in the past half-dozen 
years have been given only moderate engine 
power and a speed of from 13 to 17 knots, with 
a relatively large cargo capacity and a fair space, 
generally amidships, for passengers. Most of 
the new German ships are of this description, 
and it is reasonable to assume that it is these 
“steady-going liners” which “pay best.” The 
greyhound of 20 knots or more is an occasional 
luxury, useful for advertising purposes,—indis- 
pensable, indeed, to a certain impatient, short- 
season passenger trade, but, something which 
can be indulged in only seldom, and not at all 
by the American and British lines without 
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government assist- 
ance. 

The International 
Mercantile Marine 
Company, through its 
own lines or its part- 
nership with the Ger- 
mans, controls all but 
six of the eighteen 
fast ships of 20 knots 
and upward in the 
noble, great trade be- 
tween America and 
Europe. The six ex- 
ceptions are the four 
Cunarders Campania, 
Lucania, Etruria, and 
Umbria, and the 


THE RT. HON. W. J. PIRRIE. 
(Manager of the great Belfast 
shipping firm of Harland & : 
Wolff, and prominent inthe French La Savove and 
White Star Line; alsoone of La Lorraine. Thus, 
the leading men in the re- the combination con- 
cent great ship combine.) fi oe 
trols directly or indi- 

rectly two-thirds of the first-class steam fleet on 
the North Atlantic. But the four American 
and three British fast ships of the combination 
are, after all, only one-nineteenth in numbers of 
its whole great fleet. All the rest of the 136 are 
of moderate speed, efficient but economical. It 
is chiefly in these “steady-going liners” that the 
strength of the “combine” exists; to them it 
must look for its largest and most constant divi- 


dends. 
THE “COMBINE”? AND AMERICA. 


One thought which the great shipping combi- 
nation brings home instinctively to all of us is, 
—what effect will it have upon shipbuilding 
and shipowning in America? At present any 
reply to this vital inquiry must be mere guess- 


THE ‘“*KROONLAND,” OF THE INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


(Sister ship of the Finland.) 


































work. Unfortunately, the “combine” is now 
American in only its majority ownership and 
management. Its vessels are nearly all foreign- 


























MR. P. A. B. WIDENER. 


built ; they are officered abroad and manned 
abroad. They fly British, or in a few cases, 
Belgian colors. The four fast ships of the 
American line, of course, sail under the Stars 
and Stripes. So do the 17-knot /%nland and 
Kyroonland already mentioned. Besides, there 
are six American ships in process of construc- 
tion at Camden and Baltimore for the Atlantic 
Transport line ; that is, there are just a round 
dozen Yankees, present and prospective, in the 
huge fleet of the combination. The four small 
iron steamers of the original American line 
have now been drawn away to the Pacific coast- 
wise trade, and are scarcely to be included ; but 
if they are reckoned, there are only 16 Ameri- 
cans out of 141! 

As to whether this small Yankee squadron 
shall grow, time and the wisdom of Congress 
must determine. The American managers of 
the combination earnestly desire to increase the 
number of their American ships, but they can- 
not afford to sacrifice British subsidies in order 
to achieve this. The new subvention to the 
White Star steamers requires absolutely that 
they shall not only keep their British flag and 
register, but be controlled and navigated by 
British subjects, and held rigidly as a part of 
the Royal Naval Reserve. 

Moreover, there is the further problem of 
wages. It is labor at once low paid, intelligent, 
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and effective which has enabled German compe- 
tition to cut deeply into the British steam ma- 
rine. But German shipyard and _ shipboard 
wages are probably not so much below British 
as British wages are below American. One pur- 
pose of the new Cunard subsidy is to equalize 
British and German labor cost. Mr. Morgan, 
Mr. Griscom, and their comrades are as patriotic 
as any of their fellow countrymen. But they 
can scarcely be expected to pay $11,300 a month 
for an American crew of 380 men, while a British 
crew of 427 can be hired for $9,891.* Nor will 
they, without some especial inducement, give 
$1,846,000 for an American steamship, while a 


















MR. CLEMENT A. GRISCOM. 


(President of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company.) 


British craft of exactly the same dimensions and 
speed can be constructed for $1,419,000.* It 
may be said right here that the tariff has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the question of the rela- 
tive cost of American and British ships, for a 
full rebate of duty is allowed on foreign ma- 
terials used in the construction or equipment of 
ships for deep-sea service. American shipbuild- 
ing, therefore, is substantially on a free-trade 
basis, so far as ocean vessels are concerned. 

*These figures are not conjecture; they are absolute facts 
of official record. 
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MR. GEORGE W. PERKINS. 


A word as to the personnel of the ship “com- 
bine.” First and foremost, of course, is the 
master-mind of the whole gigantic enterprise, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. For long years the 
ablest steamship managers on both sides of the 
ocean had dreamed of a union of interests to 
enhance the stability of the great trade, and to 
make it at once more efficient and more pros- 
perous. Not, however, until they invoked the 
genius of the mightiest financier of his time 
could they reach the goal which had enthralled 
their imagination. 

Mr. Morgan’s chief lieutenant in America is 
naturally our greatest shipowner, Mr. Clement 
A. Griscom, president of the International Navi- 
gation Company ; his chief lieutenant in Great 
Britain is the Rt. Hon. W. J. Pirrie, head of 
the famous Belfast shipyard of Harland & Wolff, 
which receives the important right to build all 
the new British vessels of the combination. Mr. 
Pirrie is closely allied with the White Star in- 
terests, and to his influence is credited the win- 
ning over of that important line, as well as the 
soothing of the fears of the British Government. 
Another notable figure on the Board of Directors 
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of the “combine” is Mr. Bernard N. Baker, of 
Baltimore, the head of the Atlantic Transport 
line ; another, Mr. P. A. B. Widener, the Penn- 
sylvania capitalist who was a leader in the Jn- 
ternational Navigation Company. Still another 
American director who bore a strong part in the 
forming of the “combine” is Mr. Charles Steele, 
a member of Mr. Morgan’s banking firm. Mr. 


George W. Perkins, also a member of the bank- 
ing firm, is associated with Mr. Steele on the 
executive committee of the “combine.” 

Thus the American managers of the shipping 
combination include both great steamship man- 
agers and great financiers. 


Indeed, in the dis- 





MR. CHARLES STEELE. 


tinguished president of the concern, Mr. Griscom, 
steamship manager and financier are united. 
These gentlemen have brought a colossal under- 
taking to final victory. They are sure of their 
profits—sure of the stability of their investment. 
Their project cannot but bring large benefit to 
Atlantic commerce. Whether it will hasten the 
revival of American shipbuilding and shipown- 
ing for deep-sea trade, now so pitiably shrunken, 
depends not so much upon these gentlemen as 
upon their country. They have done their part; 
they have made their beginning. 



























WONDERFUL INDUSTRIAL 


THE GIANT GROWTH OF THE 
PLANTS 
CANALS OF SAULT STE. 
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BY CY WARMAN 


AKE SUPERIOR, covering an area of 30,- 
000 square miles, belches forth every 
minute into Lake Michigan from 3,600,000 to 
7,000,000 cubic feet of water. This overflow, 
rushing through a channel a half-mile long and 
a half-mile wide, with a fall of 20 feet, makes the 
Sault Rapids; and the Sault has a minimum 
foree of 130,000 and a maximum force of 260,000 
horse power. 

Seven years ago the Canadian village of Sault 
Ste. Marie—“Sosantmary ” as they hurriedly pro- 
nounce it here,—was dead. A young engineer 
had longed to use this mighty power of the 
Sault, digged a canal, broke the town and his 
own heart, and sat brooding on the bank of a 
big ditch that was no good to anybody. An ex- 
plorer in search of water power stumbled over 
the engineer. ‘Let me.take your ditch,” said 
the stranger ; “T’ll dredge it and deepen it, sell 
power to the town, and to others who will rush 
in to build shops and mills here on the great 
rapids,—come, you shall help 


on a machine to make dry pulp. They sue- 
ceeded in doing this, but it was now so nearly 
like paper that they were unable to export it as 
raw pulp. Then they painted little red spots 
on the great rollers over which the pulp in 
sheet form is rolled in the drying process. The 
pulp would not stick to the paint spot, and the 
result was a row of half-inch holes right across 
the sheet at regular intervals, and these holes 
let it pass to the export market free of duty, for 
nobody would buy «‘ paper” full of holes. 

The next achievement, or invention, was a 
chemical pulp plant. It was a success from the 
beginning, but the sulphur necessary for the 
successful operation of this plant had to be 
brought from Sicily. 

Mechanical and chemical wood pulp are both 
made from spruce. Mechanical, or ground 
wood pulp, is made by simply holding a stick 
of spruce sidewise to a grindstone, by means of 
hydraulic pressure. The whole stick is ground 





me.” 

But when the canal had 
heen completed nobody came 
to rent the power, so the for- 
tune - hunter organized the 
(‘onsolidated Lake Superior 
Company, built a pulp mill, 
and began making ground 
wood pulp. Immediately 
those who thought they con- 
trolled the pulp market of 
the world put the price 
down 25 per cent. The 
pulp made here and else- 
where at that time contained 
over 40 per cent. of water, 
so it could not be exported. 

Instead of a misfortune, 
this temporary embarrass- 
inent proved a blessing to 
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VIEW OF POWER CANAL, SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


up, including all the resinous matter, and one 
ton of ground wood pulp requires about one 
cord of spruce wood. 

Chemical pulp is made by first chipping up 
the spruce, and in a steel digester, lined with 
bricks to prevent corrosion of the shell, it is 
‘cooked ” by steam and an acid hereafter men- 
tioned. The acid dissolves the resinous matter 
in the spruce and leaves only the long wood 
fiber, which is, therefore, much stronger than 
the fiber produced by grinding the wood, and 
is, of course, much more costly. One ton of 
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chemical pulp requires about two cords of spruce 
wood. 

Various grades of paper are made from the 
medium of the two pulps, by mixing the puljs 
in various proportions. It is bleached white. 
and afterward colored, if required. 

There are two kinds of chemical pulp made. 
“sulphite ” and “soda” pulp ; but most chemical 
pulp is “sulphite,” the small proportion of 
“soda” pulp made being used principally 
for the well-known glossy surfaced magazine 
paper. 

The chemical pulp made at Sault Ste. Marie is 
“sulphite.” The liquor used to dissolve the 
resinous matter is calcium sulphite, made from 
limestone, water, and sulphurous acid. The pro- 
cess here is the same as in other sulphite mills, 
except that, instead of importing the sulphur, it 
is obtained by roasting Sudbury nickel ore. 
The sulphur from the Sudbury ore has here- 
tofore all been wasted. 

The resourceful head of all this industry had 
seen clouds of sulphur floating away from the 
stacks at the nickel smelters at Sudbury, so he 
set his experts to work out a way of saving thie 
sulphur from the smelter smoke. This was soon 
pronounced possible, and immediately they be- 
gan smelting nickel ore. 

Then, by an electrical treatment entirely origi- 
nal, they fused nickel and iron into a metal that 
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made the finest nickel steel, for which they find 
a ready market. 

Well, this thing has gone on,—the actual fast 
building, developing, and inventing.—until to- 
day the Canadian side of the Sault looks like a 
world’s fair, and a walk through it is simply be- 
wildering. There is nearly a square mile of 
mammoth mills, machine shops, smelters, and 
factories, and a half-mile of ore docks. These 
industries, that five years ago emploved less than 
five hundred men have nearly five thousand 
upon their pay roll to-day, 
and this does not include 
men indirectly employed by 
contractors. ‘Twice as many 
people draw pay to-day from 
the big Sault company as 
lived here when the explorer 
came and waked the sleeping 
village. The best general- 
view photograph obtainable 
shows not much more than 
half the building on the 
Canadian side alone. The 
new steel plant and the big 
battery of blast furnaces that 
stand by the ore docks, the 
car shops, the veneering 
plant, the sawmill, and great 
charcoal ovens, — where 
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everything but the smoke is saved,—have all 
been added since the latest photographs were 
made. 

One is amazed that so much could be accom- 
plished with no revenue coming in, and, again, 
that it could be accomplished in so short a time. 
Thousands upon thousands of dollars have been 
spent upon experiments alone. The sewage 
system alone cost $100,000 before they could 
begin to build. 

A railway,-—the Algoma Central & Hudson 
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Bay,—is building north to Hudson Bay, 480 
miles. Eighty miles of the main line have been 
graded, and 50 miles, laid with 80-lb. steel rails, 
are in operation, with nearly thirty miles of ter- 
minals at the Sault. A branch line is being built 
to Michipicoten harbor. At Sudbury the com- 
pany has 12 miles more in operation, and along 
this short line they have four copper mines that 
produce 1,000 tons of ore daily. 

Ten miles out the main-line locomotive plunges 
into the forest, and there is tall timber as far 
north as the engineers have surveyed. Naturally, 
there must bea great temptation to seize the 
best of the timber and look after the little trees 
later ; but the men who direct the work up here 
seem to count it wicked to waste anything. 
Every tree in the forest is used,—the spruce, of 
course, for pulp, the hard wood for furniture and 
veneering, and the roughest for charcoal. The 
white birch is made into spools. 

At Goulais, 30 miles from the Sault, are mills 
manufacturing lumber, lath, and shingles. An- 
other mill at Sault Ste. Marie has a capacity of 
125,000 feet per day. At Wilde, 25 miles out, 
there is a nest of 16 charcoal kilns, at Goulais 20, 
and at Bellevue 20. These are to supply char- 
coal for the smelters and steel works. 

At the Sault an immense charcoal plant has 
been constructed which will consume 200 cords 
of wood aday. At this plant all the by-products, 
such as acetic acid, will be preserved, rectified, 
and marketed. These charcoal kilns alone will 
consume 625 cords of wood a day. Twenty-five 
acres of land must be cleared daily to supply 
these furnaces ; and, when these people pass over 
it, it 7s cleared. To watch them at work reminds 
one of ‘a harvest scene, so completely do they 
clear the ground. Here is the stubble, and there 
the waving grain. Three hundred farms of 25 
acres each will thus be opened annually, and 300 
families can make a living here growing truck 
for the market. 

Beside the wood consumed by the charcoal 
kilns, the sawmills must be supplied, and the 
veneering plant, which will eat up 40,000 feet 
per day ; counting trainmen, teamsters, inspect- 
ors, and all help engaged in handling the raw 
material from the forest, this industry alone will 
give permanent employment to a thousand men. 
The company takes a cord of wood out of the 
forest, and works with it until they spend five 
dollars ; when everything has been saved but 
the smoke, they sell it for six dollars. This last 
dollar represents the company’s profit ; the rest 
goes to labor. 

- The Helen mine at Michipicoten is a great 
mountain of iron. They don’t mine it; they 
simply blast and break it off, and slide it into 





the ore docks. A number of experts have 
guessed as to the amount of ore in sight ; but. 
of course, it is only guesswork. 

It would appear that the only thing lacking is 
coal, but these men say they can make better 
steel with charcoal ; still, they can bring back 
the coal in their empty ore boats cheaper than 
anybody else can bring or furnish it to them. 
They have now a fleet of seventeen steamers. 
some of them ocean-going, on the lakes, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 45,000 per trip, and are 
still building. 

The steel plant alone,—including blast fur 
naces,—when completed, will cost $10,000,000, 


_ will employ 1,000 men, and consume 2,000 tons 


of ore daily with a product of 1,000 tons of stee!, 
The two pulp mills will employ 300 men, and 
make 160 tons of pulp a day. 

There are many other enterprises carried along 
by the company; there is an electric street 
railway system,—to operate on both sides.— 
connecting the two Saults by means of a ferry 
system ; they have, organized and in operation. 
an express company. 

Not far from the main works a model town 
has been laid out. Many solid blocks of neat. 
comfortable cottages have been built and are 
occupied by the employees of the shops. Some 
have been turned into temporary schoolhouses. 
On the principal street a block of stately, two- 
story frame houses are just being completed : 
these will be occupied by the office clerks anid 
skilled workmen, who will want to keep up a 
more pretentious establishment than usual. 
Hedges have heen planted, streets graded, and 
miles of walks have been put down by the com- 
pany that seems to overlook nothing. 

The management of this vast property is 
thoroughly systematized. There is a responsible 
head to each branch or department, and these 
make up the president’s general staff. There is 
a regular cabinet meeting every two weeks. 
After a substantial dinner,—at which tea and 
coffee flow like water,—they adjourn for busi- 
ness ; and it’s all business until the business is 
disposed of. Here the various heads of depart- 
ments make suggestions which are taken up ani 
discussed. If a project has been under way, 
some one is expected to report upon the prac- 
ticability of the scheme. If he pronounces the 
thing a success, that ends it; but if he reports 
otherwise, he must explain why to the entire 
satisfaction of the gentleman at the head of the 
table. It is a remarkable fact that, so far, what- 
ever they have sought has been found ; what 
ever they have conceived has become a reality. 
The great secret of this success is that nothing 
has been done by chance. Everything has bee 























carefully thought out and worked out on prac- 
tical and scientific principles. It is the inevi- 
table result of research, of intelligent conception, 
tireless energy and the enthusiastic coéperation 
of 300 clever men who have been assembled at 
ihe Sault to assist in carrying forward to success 
one of the grandest industrial schemes that has 
ever been undertaken on this continent. 

The interests and industries here are so varied, 
so well planned,—each working to help the other 
(the bark of the spruce pole bleaches the pulp), 
—that, if one should fail utterly, the rest would 
vo on. A dozen Banks of Montreal might be 
forced to close their doors and abandon a dozen 
towns in Canada, but it would not be felt at the 
head office ; business would continue at the old 
stand. And if steel and nickel and iron, and all 
the hard things that are made here, should fail 
of a market, they would still have this 150,000 
square miles of wilderness to harvest and work 
up. More than this: Away to the north, past 
the highlands that rim the lake region, this Hud- 
son Bay road will tap a great swale that will 
some day yield wheat, as the Red River valley 
only it will all be « No. 1 hard.” 

One stream they cross on a bridge 135 feet 
high ; but, just below the bridge, the river takes 
a sheer drop of 170 feet ; so that it will. be 305 
feet from the rail to the river. 

Beyond these rocks and rills,—the haunt of 
the deer, the moose and the caribou,—the line 
will drop gradually to the lower warmer lands, 
and then on through—they are not quite sure 
what—to Hudson Bay. 

On the Michigan side, the same company that 
has accomplished so much on the edge of the 
Canadian wilderness has scooped out a power 
canal beside which the drain that connects the 
Mediterranean and the Red seas would look like 


does ; 
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an irrigating ditch. It is 30 feet deep, 200 
feet wide, and two mileslong. Near the mouth 
it flares, fan-shaped, pouring its waters in under 
the mammoth power house that is just a little 
over a quarter of a mile long. 

From a wide fore-bay,—flowing at the rate of 
108,000,000 cubic feet an hour,—this vast flood 
will sweep through the greatest power house on 
earth, and turn the turbines ; of these there are 
320, each having the power of 125 horses. This 
job has already cost in the neighborhood of 
$4,000,000, and they have not yet begun build- 
ing the mill, which, like all their other plants, 
will be the biggest and best in the world. It 
may be said, despite the fact that millions have 
been spent on the Michigan side, that work is 
only begun. 

On the Canadian side, however, they are get- 
ting down to steady work. Street cars are stop- 
ping at the corner of the grounds, picking up 
the tired employees and carrying them home in 
the twilight. There is an electric automobile at 
the door of the general office building, and a 
yacht in the harbor. A magnificent house is 
being built on the highlands overlooking the 
Sault ; and here,—with his parents, his brother 
who has worked with him, and his sisters,—the 
young man who has been the ruling genius in 
all this great industrial development will make 
his home. From his wide veranda he can watch 
by day the dark clouds floating from the mills ; 
and by night the glare of the blast furnaces will 
remind him of the Fourth-of-July of his boyhood 
home in Bangor, Maine. And at evening,—when 
the wind holds steady from the south,—he can 
hear the roar of furnaces, the singing of the 
circular saw, the hum of wheels, and the glad 
cry of the iron horse coming out of the forest ; 
and this is the grand new song of the Sault. 





































NEW JAPAN: THE SCHOOLMASTER OF ASIA. 


BY JOHN BARRETT. 


{Mr. Barrett, who is well known to all American readers as a leading authority upon the politics and trade ot 
the far East, and who represented us for some years very ably as minister to Siam, is now revisiting Japan, China. 
Siam, India, Australia, and other parts of the East as a commissioner-general on behalf of the great World’s Fair 
to be held at St. Louis, and the present article represents some phases of the larger Eastern situation as he now 


finds it.—THE EDITOR. ] 


APAN has astonished the world by her mar- 
velous strides to an acknowledged position 
among the first powers of the earth. Her de 
velopment during the last half century is, in 
some respects, more remarkable than that of the 
United States. Fifty years ago, when Commo 
dore Perry rapped somewhat roughly at her 
gates, she was, in material progress, govern- 
mental administration, and educational develop. 
ment, little beyond where she stood a thousand 
years before. Now her snug little realm is 
traversed with railways and spotted with mani- 
fold industries, her political system compares 
favorably with the monarchies of Europe, and 
her colleges and schools are graduating hosts of 
young men fitted for every position of respon- 
sibility. Her foreign commerce has expanded 
in thirty years from $30;000,000 to $300,000,- 
000 per annum. This is an increase of 1,000 
per cent. per annum, a record unrivaled by any 
other country in the same time or under similar 
conditions. Starting with no merchant marine, 
she now has her cargo and passenger steamers 
running to all parts of the globe in successful 
competition with the fleets of the older and 
richer nations. With no modern war vessels 
twenty years ago, she now has a navy ranking 
next to our own 1n effectiveness. With an army 
a few decades past that was barbaric in equip- 
ment, she possesses to-day a trained armed 
force that, in comparison to her area and popu- 
lation, is second to none. 


THE NATURE OF JAPAN'S LEADERSHIP IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


Although she entered upon ambitious respon- 
skbilities when she engaged in war with China 
and threw off the swaddling clothes of youth 
when she negotiated her new treaties for the 
abolition of extraterritoriality, she is now pre- 
paring to play a part in Asia more ambitious and 
more pregnant with responsibilities than any she 
has yet undertaken. Her new rédle may be de- 
scribed as that of the schoolmaster of Asia. In 
other words, recent events would indicate that 
Japan will be the chief influence to modernize 
China, toawaken Korea, to help Siam, and even, 


incongruous though it seems, to codperate with 
Russia in making Eastern Siberia habitable and 
prosperous. The Japanese army officer, lawgiver, 
merchant, and general utility man seems to pos. 
sess more all-round capabilities for bringing out 
what is best in his fellow Asiatic than any other 
national. The average Japanese understands 
thoroughly and completely the average Chinese, 
Korean, Siamese, and miscellaneous Asiatic. 
where the European and American labors in 
mystery and ignorance. This is natural. The 
Japanese people are akin to other Asiatics. They 
are probably of Malay origin and so have racial! 
sympathies with the southern Asiatics. Their 
written language is the same as that of China 
and Korea in its higher forms, and hence they 
have in this a bond of closer union than any 
possessed by the Caucasian races. They under- 
stand the Asiatic point of view, and this is a 
matter of cardinal importance. They look at 
Europeans and Americans largely through the 
same glasses as gaze upon the rest of the Asiatic 
peoples. They are not compelled to reverse 
their methods of reasoning to appreciate how 
the Chinese, Koreans and Siamese reach a con- 
clusion. ‘They can teach and lead with a direct: 
ness and efficiency that is lacking among Euro 
peans. In bringing out these comparisons, | do 
not mean that the Japanese have not their weak- 
nesses and shortcomings, or that in the compre- 
hensive economy of the world they are in any 
way superior to the progressive races of Europe 
and America. They are simply better suited to 
deal with their own kind, and they have added 
to that quality immeasurable strength by study- 
ing, adopting, and mastering, to a commendable 
degree, the influences that have done so mucli 
to build up the nations and peoples of Aierica 
and Europe. This argument is not a eulogy o! 
Japan ; it is a frank description of what she is 
preparing to do at this hour. In playing the 
part of the schoolmaster of Asia she certain!) 
will have the good will of America. 


HER EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS. 


By way of comparison, it might be said tha’ 
Japan is establishing throughout eastern .\s1: 














an edueational Monroe Doctrine ; she is demon- 
strating the principle that there is nothing like 
Asia for Asiaties ; she is not in any way crying 
hands off to other nations ; but she is proving 
by peaceful effort that she can accomplish more 
than if she undertook to do the same thing with 
a vast armed force. If we note specifically how 
Japanese influence is exerting itself quietly 
throughout the countries of Asia, we can more 
readily appreciate the significance of the school- 
master position. Especially is this true if we 
treat this educational process as not referring 
merely to schools and books, but to commercial 
exploitation, assistance in governmental admin- 
istration, organization of armies, and general 
adaptability of services where they can be of 
direct advantage both to Japan and to the coun- 
try served. <A. secret of Japan's success along 
these lines is this : Europeans want to do every- 
thing for Asiatics in the sense of monopolizing 
the doing ; the Japanese wish to teach the Asiat- 
ics to do for themselves as they are doing for 
themselves. In China it has been found that a 
Japanese army officer, or instructor along any 
line, will accomplish more with greater interest 
on the part of the student in a given time than 
any other foreigner. Japanese merchants, prin- 
cipally on a small scale, are locating themselves 
in all parts of the interior of China where no 
Kuropean merchant has ever thought of going. 
In Manchuria, where Russia is supposed to 
have supreme control, the Japanese tradesmen 
outnumber the Russians fifty to five. If one 
journeys over the Russian railways, from Port 
Arthur and Dalny north to Harbin, and then 
across to Vladivostok, he sees almost as many 
unofficial Japanese traveling as Russians. Re- 
cently, in going from Port Arthur to the new 
Russian port of Dalny, I counted ten Japanese 
and two Russians in the first-class car, and was 
informed that this was not an exceptional ratio. 
As we stopped at different stations and walked 
up and down the platform, well dressed Japanese 
strolled about with as much nonchalance as at 
stations along the Tokaido from Yokohama to 
Kyoto. Some British friends who were my com- 
panions—including Dr. Morrison, the celebrated 
Peking correspondent of the London 7/mes, and 
Charles Kinder, the Director of the Peking- 
Shannaikwan Railway, 
that many of these Japanese gentlemen were 
army and navy officers in disguise studying the 
country for their government's intelligence office. 
Of this I have no positive knowledge, but the 
judgment of my two friends is considered good 
in these parts. We observed, also, many Jap- 
anese photographers, who were taking pictures 
of everything in sight. They were open and 





said that they believed - 
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polite about it, however, and were certainly well 
treated by the Russians. If Russia has any ill 
feeling toward Japan, or the latter toward the 
former, it is not manifested by the way the 
Russians and Japanese mingle in Manchuria and 
Siberia. 

There is much talk throughout the far East 
concerning possible war between Japan and Rus- 


- sia, but I saw no signs of actual conflict. Such 


a struggle would be a great strain on both na- 
tions, and it is to be hoped that it will never 
come. ‘As one learns to respect the Japanese 
more than ever by actual contact with the work 
they are doing at home and abroad, so is the re- 
gard for what the Russians are accomplishing 
for the material progress of eastern Siberia 
strengthened by an inspection of the vast im- 
provements they are making and undertaking. 
For instance: As the railway the Japanese 
are constructing from Seoul to Fusan through 
the heart of Korea will be of signal advantage 
to the commercial exploitation of that land, so 
the system of railways that Russia is laying 
down over Manchuria and Siberia will make that 
section accessible to the world and a market for 
foreign products. 
JAPAN'S WORK IN KOREA. 


Reverting to the réle of the schoolmaster in 
its comprehensive sense, Japan is bending every 
energy in a quiet way to bring out the best 
there is in Korea. She has agencies at work 
that no other country can employ. ‘These are 
her own emigrants to Korea. Japanese settle- 
ments are springing up from the Manchurian 
border to the southern cape. These villages and 
the Japanese sections of the Korean cities are 
always well governed, and the people seem pros- 
perous and contented. They are not ground 
down by the squeeze of Korean officialdom that 
takes the life out of the average Korean, and 
the example of their welfare and good govern- 
ment is unmistakably teaching the Korean 
people and convincing the Korean officials that 
a new order of things must be presently inau- 
gurated, either alone or with Japanese codpera- 
tion, if Korea would maintain her independence 
and lasting welfare. It is not within the prov- 
ince of this discussion to consider Japanese 
political intentions in Korea, but it can be safely 
stated that Japanese material exploitation has 
so far been to Korea’s commercial advantage. 
The conformation of the land, the products of 
the soil, the mineral resources, and the climatic 
conditions are not unlike those of Japan; so that 
the Japanese merchant or coolie quickly finds 
himself at home, and proceeds to make the most 
of the situation. He is not so selfish, however, 
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that he fails to take into consideration the rights 
of the Koreans, or that he saves up everything 
with the purpose of returning eventually to 
Japan. The merchant or contractor employs 
Koreans in considerable numbers, pays them 
higher wages than they were getting before, and 
teaches them new ideas of economy and industry. 
The coolie, who may have been an ordinary 
laborer in Japan, soon finds an opportunity of 
branching out, and buys a bit of land or rents a 
small shop. The Korean coolie sees this change 
and progress, and aspires to follow in the steps 
of the Japanese immigrant. 

If ever one nation made a peaceful conquest 
of another along legitimate lines of settlement 
and material development, it would seem as if 
Japan were accomplishing this result in Korea. 
In the literal meaning of schoolmaster we find 
Japan exercising her capacity within the borders 
of her neighbor. Wherever there are Japanese 
settlements in Korean towns, or new villages are 
located, a schoolhouse is immediately built to 
which all the Japanese children are required to 
go and receive systematic instruction from a 
Japanese teacher. There were practically no 
schools in Korea, except those of the foreign 
missionaries, until the Japanese opened their 
own. In Chemulpo and Seoul | heard the same 
buzz in passing the modest little schoolhouses 
that is heard all over Japan and is so character- 
istic of her inland towns. 


RELATIONS WITH SIAM. 


A iew years ago there was no Japanese lega- 


tion in Siam. Now there is one established in 
Bangkok, its capital, and the Japanese minister 
is the dean of the diplomatic corps. Siam has 
reciprocated and installed a minister in Tokyo. 
Soon after the opening of the Japanese legation 
in Bangkok, Japanese army and navy officers, 
merchants, and travelers, began to visit this 
wonderful little kingdom of southern Asia. 
Presently a Japanese photographer, who is usual 
ly the pioneer of Japanese exploitation, started 
a modest studio. He was followed by barbers 
and small tradesmen. Now larger agencies and 
interests are opening branches there. Siam is 
studying Japan in order that she may imitate 
her more powerful ally in the north. Young 
Siamese are being sent to Tokyo to be educated 
in the military, naval, and general colleges. 
The Siamese Government is employing Japan- 
ese scholars and authorities as advisers and as- 
sistants in the various departments of her state 
administraton, and they are teaching the Sia- 
mese by actual contact with the Siamese what 
Asiatics can do for themselves when they make 
a serious effort. 
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It has been announced in recent dispatches 
that Siam is trying to avail herself of such pro 
tection and help as might come under the new 
Anglo-Japanese treaty. This is natural, and not 
inconsistent with Siam’s political status and en 
vironment. British territory forms the western 
boundary of Siam and British trade is 60 per 
cent. of her foreign commerce. At the same time 
Japan is anxious to build up her own trade there, 
for there is an excellent market for many of her 
products ; and she is jointly desirous with Great 
Britain of maintaining the independence of Siam. 
On the other hand, it is contended by the Siam- 
ese, that the French, whose territory of Indo- 
China makes her eastern boundary, are endeavor. 
ing to assimilate part of the Siamese domain ani 
generally to cripple her independence and devel- 
opment. France denies this accusation, ani 
claims that she is well within her rights ; but 
the situation is certainly a delicate one, and the 
world may yet see an application of the meaning 
of the new Anglo-Japanese treaty in Siam be- 
fore it does in Korea or elsewhere. Judging 
from my own observations, made while I had 
the honor of serving as United States minister 
to Siam, King Chulalongkorn of that progressive 
nation could do far worse than promote friendly 
and intimate relations with the Emperor of pow- 
erful Japan. 


THE JAPANESE MERCHANT MARINE. 


A. description of Japan’s new position in the 
Pacific and far East would not be complete with- 
out a reference to the wonderful increase of her 
merchant marine. When I first traveled up and 
down the Asiatic coast in 1894, the Japanese 
flag was seldom seen outside of Japanese ports, 
and even there it was often in the minority. In 
less than ten years her ships have begun to sail 
on every Asiatic sea and navigate every Asiatic 
river of consequence. Not only in Japanese 
waters, but in the Gulf of Pechili, in the north 
and south China seas, up the great Yang-tse 
River system, and on the ocean routes to 
America, Europe and Australia, are to be seen 
in increasing numbers her passenger and freight 
carriers. Here again she is playing the réle of 
the schoolmaster of Asia, and teaching China 
and other Asiatic countries that they can success- 
fully do for themselves what was formerly done 
exclusively by Europe and America. In view 
of the fact that there never was a time in the 
history of our relations with Japan when her 
government and people were more fraternally 
disposed to America and Americans than now. 
American sentiment can reciprocate in no better 
way than by congratulating her upon the success 
of her new réle. 











O* November 7 of this year, Dr. Andrew 

Dickson White would have presented to 
the German Emperor his successor as ambassador 
from the United States, Charlemagne Tower, had 
the Emperor William not been, upon that day, 
absent upon a visit to the King of England. Dr. 
White chose that day as the one upon which his 
resignation as ambassador should take effect, 
because it was the seventieth anniversary of his 
birth. 

In an informal, and yet ceremonious and 
memorable, manner there was recognition, both 
- in the United States and in Germany, of Dr. 
White’s birthday. Here, a company of distin- 
guished German-Americans, with others, cele- 
brated, upon that day, Dr. White’s achievements 
and his memorable services as diplomat, public 
citizen, and educator. In Berlin, on the evening 
of November 11, the chief intellectual forces of 
the empire met at a banquet given in honor of 
Dr. White, to express their sense of appreciation 
of the intellectual and more intimate personal 
qualities which have so greatly endeared the 
American ambassador to the German people. 
Men preéminent, not only in Germany, but 
throughout the world, for achievements in 
science, scholarship, art, finance, and statesman- 
ship, gathered there to give this greeting to Dr. 
White, and chief among them was the venerable 
Professor Mommsen,—perhaps the most eminent 
living German, with whom Dr. White has long 
maintained both the intimacy of congenial per- 
sonality and of scholarship. The thought which 
was expressed at this banquet is embodied in the 
speech in which Professor Harnack proposed the 
health of Dr. White. He said, “Scholars are 
seldom diplomats, and diplomats are seldom 
scholars, but you stand on the list with von Hum- 
boldt, Niebuhr, Bancroft, and Waddington. The 
United States, like Germany, has its face turned 
toward the light.” 

Dr. White will not return to the United States 
until some time in the spring of 1903. In June 
of next year, if all goes well, he will meet the 
remnant of the class of which he was a member 
at Yale, a class which was graduated in 1853, 
and whose surviving members will therefore be 
able to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of their 
graduation next June. The class of 753 was 
conspicuous even before its graduation by reason 


ANDREW D. WHITE, EDUCATOR AND 
DIPLOMAT. 


BY E. J. EDWARDS. 


of the membership of an unusually large number 
of young men of exceptional promise. Of it the 
prediction was made by the faculty and under- 
graduates that it would gain that distinction as a 
class which high achievement in the great world 
beyond the college life justifies. Upon the fif- 
tieth anniversary the promise of that graduation 
day in the summer of 753 will be spoken of as 
realized even beyond the fondest expectations. 
From that class went forth graduates, some of 
whom became cabinet officers, some governors 
of States, some Senators, some justices of the 
Supreme Court, and others princes in the world 
of commerce, finance, and industry, chieftains in 
the field of science, scholars, and orators. 

Mr. White’s father was one of the earlier 
generation that perceived the opportunities that 
awaited those who carried railway construction 
into the West. His abilities were of a kind that 
placed him in entire sympathy with the creative 
and constructive energies that were pushing our 
railroad systems from the Atlantic across the 
Alleghanies. He was identified with the build- 
ing of what is now the Lake Shore Railway, and 
with other railroads. Much of his fortune was 
gained in enterprises of this kind, and it was 
from this business capacity, that was true busi- 
ness statesmanship, of the elder White that the 
inheritance of his son was made possible. 


EARLY STUDIES ABROAD. 


Upon graduation day, therefore, Mr. White 
was almost unique among his classmates in this 
respect,—that it was not necessary for him to 
earn his living. All of his classmates realized, 
as Mr. White himself did, that the republic is 
opportunity, and that that day was rich in oppor- 
tunities in whatever direction ambition pointed. 
But his classmates were compelled to choose 
careers which, first of all, would give to them a 
livelihood. He stood at the threshold of the 
greater world, with no obligations of that kind. 
Mr. White, however, chose no life of idleness, and 
did not contemplate any yielding to the charms 
which literature throughout his college days had 
had for him. By temperament and by intel- 
lectual qualities he had capacity both for schol- 
arship and for executive action, and that is a 
combination which often gives to the world the 
greatest of achievements. Whether or not he 
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had any clear purpose in mind as to his career 
at the time of graduation, it is certain that he 
was convinced that it would be well if he were 
fortified by profounder scholarship than that of 
the undergraduate curriculum at Yale of that 
day. He, therefore, went immediately to work 
asa scholar. He studied both at Paris and at 
Berlin, and his studies were of the kind that 
fitted him for both ‘historical work and for dip- 
lomatic service. At the same time he mastered 
the French and the German languages, acquire- 
ments that were of especial value to him in his 
career as diplomatist. 

Opportunity for public service came to him in 
asort of preliminary or apprenticeship way. He 
was appointed an attaché of the American Lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg at the time when Thomas 
Hi. Seymour, who had been governor of Con- 
necticut and one of the corporation of Yale 
College, was serving as minister there. At St. 
Petersburg Mr. White found in diplomatic 
service a college friend. Daniel C. Gilman, 
afterward president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity of Baltimore. Mr. Gilman, as a young dip- 
lomat, pursued studies that would be of advantage 
to him in the career he had chosen, that of an 
educator. Mr. White, on the other hand, dis- 
covered at that early day in the field of diplom- 
acy a career in which he might gain distinction 
and be of service to his country. 


PROFESSORSHIP AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN. 


Soon after Dr. White’s return from St. Peters- 
burg he became identified with the University 
of Michigan. There had been close scrutiny, 
especially among his classmates, of his career 
since college days, for to them and to all who 
knew him his possession of wealth was looked 
upon as the least of his advantages. His char- 
acter, intellectual and temperamental, his pur- 
pose and worthy ambition, and his scholarship 
while in his student days seemed to justify the 
most confident predictions of a brilliant career. 
When he entered diplomatic service at St. Peters- 
burg, his friends were convinced that. he had 
found the way appropriate and congenial to high 
successes. When he accepted the professorship 
of history at the University of Michigan, these 
friends were persuaded that he had done this 
that he might make his career that of the his- 
torian. But his service at the University of 
Michigan came apparently somewhat suddenly 
to a close. He seemed again to have chosen a 


new career, and one too for which his abilities ~ 


and his personality especially fitted him, that of 
political life. He was elected a member of the 
State Senate of New York, to represent the 





Syracuse District. His name was upon the same 
ticket as that one at the head of which stood the 
name‘of Abraham Lincoln as a candidate for 
second election as President of the United States. 


FOUNDING OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The New York Senate, which Mr. White en- 
tered in the middle year of the Civil War, con- 
tained a larger number of able men perhaps 
than any other State Senate since the days of 
the Albany Regency, or when William H. Sew- 
ard was a member of that body, and it was itself 
in part the Appellate Court of the State. Among 
these Senators, Mr. White easily, naturally, stood 
in the place reserved for those who were recog- 
nized as leaders in thought and action. It was 
at this time that Ezra Cornell was ready to pro- 
claim the purpose that had long occupied his at- 
tention, that of founding and ‘endowing a uni- 
versity, and upon a basis somewhat different 
from that which was characteristic of the older 
institutions of learning,—a university «where 
any person can find instruction in any study.” 

Mr. Cornell’s career is one of the romances 
that tell of accepted opportunity in this republic. 
A carpenter in his young manhood, he was the 
possessor of millions in his mature years, accu- 
mulated through his part in the development of 
the electric telegraph. He had clearly formu- 
lated to himself the basis upon which his econ- 
templated university was to be built. He was 
able to explain these views when face to face 
with any man of intelligence. But he had no 
technical knowledge of the legislative methods 
by which charters were to be secured from the 
State. Happily, Mr. Cornell discovered in the 
Senate the one man, possibly in all New York 
State, at that time exceptionally qualified to aid 
him in the consummation of his plan. Senator 
White was doubly qualified for this aid. His 
training, tastes, and acquirements were those of 
scholarship, and he had been brought into touch 
with active life, both that of the older nations 
and with the young and vigorous activity in this 
country, Which in his own day had pushed our 
frontier from the lakes and the Ohio and the 
Mississippi valleys to the Rockies, and was at 
that very time carrying it over the gigantic bar- 
riers of the Sierras by means of the telegraph 
and the railroad to the Pacific coast. It was due 
to Senator White, both as a Senator and as an 
educator, that the Legislature of New York re- 
ceived a clear understanding of the purposes 01 
Mr. Cornell, and gave enthusiastic support to 
the accessory measures which he asked of the 
State. The charter upon which Cornell Univer- 
sity is founded was drafted by Senator White. 
was guided on its way through the Legislature 
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DR. ANDREW D. WHITE IN HIS OFFICE AT THE AMERICAN EMBASSY, BERLIN. 


by him, and it was at his hands that the gov- 
ernor received the perfected measure, and cor- 
dially gave it his approval as executive. Mr. 
White was a member of the Senate for four 
vears. If he entered that body with political 
ambitions, he abandoned them that he might ac- 
cept Mr. Cornell’s urgent appeal to him to organ- 
ize the university and to become its -president. 
As president he opened the university in 1867. 
By one master stroke he gave the university in- 
ternational renown, for he called to his faculty 
as lecturers some of the world’s preéminent 
scholars. When it was announced that Presi- 
dent White had secured one of Oxford’s most 
distinguished sons, Professor Goldwin Smith, as 
a lecturer upon history, the announcement was 
one of the chief topics of the day. That one se- 
lection identified Cornell with the aims of the 
highest scholarship and the most competent in- 
struction. The announcement was followed by 


others of like nature, telling of the coming of 
James Russell Lowell and Professor Agassiz, 
George William Curtis, and others. In this and 
other ways, too recent not to be familiar to 
every one, President White not only brought 
Cornell to an early maturity, but he illustrated 
a personality which explains in part much that 
has been successful in his career; for he is a 
man utterly free from that demoralizing and in- 
capacitating taint that is the contamination of 
so many brilliant natures,—the fear of rivalry, 
the jealousy of personal consequence and au- 
thority, the overshadowing of one’s reputation. 


BEGINNINGS OF A DIPLOMATIC CAREER. 


During President White's administration of 
Cornell there were several incidental distrac- 
tions entailing temporary absence. They were 
due to the recognition of his ability, and espe- 
cially of the tact, the intuitive and accurate judg 
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ment, that capacity that is vaguely called com- 
mon sense, which, combined with experience, 
scholarship, and a profound understanding of 
human nature, qualifies one for the higher serv- 
ices of diplomacy. General Grant nominated 
him as a special San Domingan commissioner. 
Dr. White’s report,—exhaustive, profound, and 
peculiarly illuminating in its statement of con- 
ditions characteristic of the tropical islands of 
the Caribbean Sea,—became an authority, and 
will be in any future relations that may be es- 
tablished between the United States and any of 
these islands the basis of preliminary and, in 
fact, final negotiation. Upon this report the 
administration of President Grant justified the 
treaty, which, had the Senate seen fit to ratify 
it, would, thirty years before Porto Rico became 
our own, have given us one of the larger islands 
of the West Indian archipelago. Again, in 
1878, President White was temporarily diverted 
from his work at Cornell through his appoint- 
ment as United States commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition. He was not permitted, after 
his return from France, a long period of exclu- 
sive attention to his duties as university presi- 
dent, for, in 1879, President Hayes nominated 
him to the Senate as minister from the United 
States at Berlin, a nomination that was speedily 
and unanimously confirmed. 


DR. WHITE AS AN AUTHOR. 


He had done a considerable amount of mis- 
cellaneous writing before he accepted the mis- 
sion to Germany. His historical studies justi- 
fied the publication, in 1861, of the outlines of 
a course of lectures on history, supplemented by 
another work of the same character published 
fourteen years later, and by other works that 
were accepted as proofs of high scholarship, all 
hearing upon historical subjects or treatment. 
But the literary work by which Dr. White will 
he chiefly remembered was published in 1893, 
entitled, “The Warfare of Science and The- 
ology.” It was professedly a historical contri- 
bution setting forth the world-stirring clashes 
hetween the theories deduced from scientific in- 
vestigation and the established dogmas of the- 
ology. The work attracted attention not only 
in the English-speaking nations, but in other 
countries, having been translated and widely 
circulated throughout Europe. It was not as 
many, upon superficial information, believed to 
he the case, a defense of science and a criticism of 
religion. It was exactly what its title signifies, 
a statement of the conflict or warfare between 
science and theology. It revealed profound 
learning, its style was peculiarly appropriate to 
the subject, being lucid, simple, dignified and 











often vigorous, and it stands to-day one of the 
standard histories describing the progress of 
certain world-moving events. 

Dr. White's interest in historical subjects was 
manifested in another way than through writing, 
for he established, soon after his resignation as 
president of Cornell, the department of Histori- 
cal and Political Science, and endowed it with 
his historical library,—a collection that was very 
valuable both in a money sense and in its facili- 
ties for research. 

SERVICE AT ST. PETERSBURG AND BERLIN. 


His resignation as president of Cornell was 
due to his conviction that the personal work 
that he was called upon there to do had been 
done, and that he was justified in looking for 
that abundant leisure which would enable him to 
complete several literary and scholarly under- 
takings which he had in mind. He was, how- 
ever, not to be permitted long to enjoy his 
leisure. In 1892, President Harrison nominated 
him as minister to St. Petersburg, where, forty 
years before, he had served as an attaché. 
When, by reason of a change of administration 
at Washington, a successor as minister to Russia 
was named, Dr. White again contemplated with 
content a period of privacy; but he was named 
by President Cleveland a member of the Vene- 
zuela Commission, and upon the meeting of the 
Senate, after President McKinley’s inauguration. 
he was nominated to that body as ambassador to 
Germany, a nomination which met with unani- 
mous approval, for it was looked upon as the 
one preéminently appropriate to make. 

Upon his return to the German court, Dr. 
White was received with courtesies and cordial- 
ity that must have reminded him of the gratifi- 
cation that was felt throughout Germany when 
he became, seventeen years earlier, minister 
from the United States to Berlin. Congress had 
since that earlier service raised the mission in 
rank, so that its head was recognized as ambas- 
sador from the United States. Dr. White was 
especially a persona grata to that most powerful of 
all the aristocracies of Germany, that which con- 
trols university life. Intellectual power, scholar- 
ship, and the utilization of that scholarship to 
the well-being of mankind are the influences 
that are all powerful in Germany. And when 
to qualities of that kind there are added a singu- 
lar personal charm, a tact that is often the diplo- 
mat’s most potent ally, a firmness that is not 
obstinacy, and a capacity to speak fluently the 
language of those about a diplomat, then the 
ideal ambassador is discovered. Dr. White's 
intimates at Berlin were men who were the in- 
tellectual authorities of that empire, as well as 


















its political and military rulers. ‘The Emperors 
William |. and William II., Bismarck and 
Moltke. Virchow, Helmholz, the faculties of the 
universities, the men who are compassing the 
great achievements of scientific investigation, 
were the companions. both social and official, of 
Dr. White during his term as minister and his 
later term as ambassador. They chose him a 
member of the Berlin Academy, an honor never 
before conferred upon an ambassador. It was 
through an influence and a recognition of this 
character that Dr. White, as ambassador, has 
been enabled, with a success that is conspicuous 
among the achievements of diplomatists, to ob- 
tain and maintain relations between Germany 
and the United States that have been of utmost 
consequence. It was, doubtless, in recognition 
of the high character of his achievements as am- 
bassador and diplomatist, and also because of 
the peculiarly cordial relations established by 
Dr. White at Berlin, that he was chosen as the 
chairman of the American delegation to the con- 
ference at The Hague. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


At the Hague Conference that distinctive qual- 
ity of Dr. White, his utter freedom from any 
jealous sense of authority, and his willingness 
and wish to be associated with men of preém- 
inent reputation, were finely illustrated. The 
American delegation at the Hague Conference 
determined that, so far as the United States was 
concerned, this conference should be taken seri- 
ously ; that there should be some permanent 
advantage following the deliberations, and that 
these should be embodied in a formal and bind- 
ing agreement. This result, which was to be 
obtained almost at any cost, was the creation of 
a permanent international court of arbitration, 
depending, indeed, upon voluntary submission 
of controversies, but ever ready, and command- 
ing greater respect than would be given to par- 
ticular arbitrators chosen from time to time. 
The American delegation, feeling that the time 
had come when the United States might share 
in world affairs of universal interest, deter? 
mined, through the exercise of tact, of kindly 
consideration, and with the utmost frankness, 
together with moral pressure wherever necessary, 
to secure at least this one commanding result. 

Another triumph for the American representa- 
tives was that in the adoption of the treaty for 
the peaceful adjustment of international difficul- 
Ities there was a specific reservation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, a reservation which is noted in 
Mr. White’s handwriting above the signatures 
to the treaty, the first formal acknowledgment of 
that doctrine Europe had ever made. 
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DR. WHITE AT THE TOMB OF GROTIUS. 


It nay not be too much to say that the climax 
of Dr. White’s career was reached upon July 4, 
1899, when there was formal, dignified, and ap- 
propriate acknowledgment, at the tomb of Gro- 
tius, of what the world owes to that first of the 
expounders of the policy of conciliation, the first 
of the formulators of rules of international con- 
duct in wars and peace. It had occurred to Dr. 
White that there would be special appropriate- 
ness if there were, upon July 4, a memorial cele- 
bration in the Oude Kerke in Delft, and that 
upon that occasion, in the presence of the tombs 
of William the Silent and of Grotius, a silver 
wreath be placed upon the tomb of the great 
father of international law. This happy concep- 
tion was most cordially accepted by the delegates 
of every nation. There assembled in this Oude 
Kerke of Delft upon that day the representatives 
of the civilized world who had met in behalf of 
international justice, peace, and good will. To 
them Dr. White spoke as an American and as a 
member of the human family that looks forward 
to the coming of the day when there may be 
peaceful and kindly methods of composing dif- 
ferences. In speaking on behalf of the newest 
of the acknowledged world powers, Dr. White 
said, in a closing apostrophe : 


From this tomb of Grotius I seem to hear a voice 
which says to us as the delegates of the nations, ‘‘Go on 
with your mighty work ; avoid as you would the germs 
of pestilence those exhalations of international hatred 
which take shape in monstrous fallacies and morbid fic- 
tions regarding alleged antagonistic interests. Guard 
well the treasures of civilization with which each of you 
is intrusted ; but bear in mind that you hold a mandate 
from humanity. Go on with your work. Pseudo-phi- 
losophers will prophesy malignantly against you ; pes- 
simists will laugh you to scorn; cynics will sneer at 
you; zealots will abuse you for what you have not 
done ; sublimely unpractical thinkers will revile you 
for what you have done ; ephemeral critics will ridicule 
you as dupes; enthusiasts, blind to the difficulties in 
your path, and to everything outside their little circum- 
scribed fields, will denounce you as traitors to humanity. 
Heed them not; go on with your work. Heed not the 
clamor of zealots or cynics, or pessimists or pseudo- 
philosophers, or enthusiasts or fault finders. Go on 
with the work of strengthening peace and humanizing 
war; give greater scope and strength to provisions 
which will make war less cruel ; perfect those laws of 
war which diminish the unmerited suffering of popula- 
tions ; and, above all, give to the world at least a begin- 
ning of an effective practicable scheme of arbitra- 
tion.” 


And in this sublime apostrophe to Grotius’ 
memory, in imagination the message of Grotius 
to the world to-day, may be discovered the real 
character, the high ambition, and the true 
achievements of Andrew Dickson White. 
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THE CONSOLIDATION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


I. THE PLAN AND ITS MERITS. 


BY FRANK NELSON. 


(Superintendent of Public Instruction, Kansas.) 


OR some years there has been a great deal of 
discussion on the subject of graded schools 
for rural and village communities. While the 
cities have been perfecting the organization of 
their graded school systems, the villages and 
rural districts have been unable to make much 
advancement along this line. One, or even two, 
teachers cannot carry on a well-graded school on 
account of the large number of classes which 
thorough gradation makes necessary. It is al- 
most a physical impossibility for one or two 
teachers to conduct the large number of classes 
made necessary by dividing the school into eight 
separate grades. 

Under our present educational system, it has 
become necessary for the farmer to leave the 
farm and move into the city to secure the advan- 
tages for his children of graded schools. The 
problem for our rural communities is how best 
to secure the benefits of a graded school system 
so as to enable the farmer to give his children 
instruction in the higher branches of learning 
without being obliged to leave the farm. It is 
found that many farmers are not able, or do not 
find it desirable, to change their place of resi- 
dence, and consequently the larger educational 
privileges are limited to a very few of the boys 
and girls upon the farm. 

It is thought that the consolidation of rural 
schools will solve the problem. This plan of 
school organization contemplates the disorganiza- 
tion of small districts and uniting them into one 
good, strong, well-graded school. Consolidation 
can, in some cases, be made with adjoining rural 
schools, and in others with the schools of a vil- 
lage, where, in many cases, the nucleus of a 
graded school exists. 

The statutes in most States have been framed 
to meet the needs of a one-room school district, 
and before the change to a consolidated school 
could be made existing laws had to be amended. 
Legislative bodies move slowly, especially in 
school affairs ; but, after years of persistent effort, 
the leaders of educational thought have at last 
succeeded in making some impression in school 
legislation, and our lawmakers are beginning to 
realize that the education of our youth is a State 
and not a local matter. Consolidation is to-day 
proving a success in a great many of the States 


of the Union, notably Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Min 
nesota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 


PUPILS CARRIED IN PUBLIC WAGONS. 


In each case, where consolidation has been 
éffected, provision has been made for the trans- 
portation of pupils to and from school by means 
‘of wagons prepared for this purpose. The wagons 
go over a specified route, collecting all the chil- 
dren living on that route, conveying them to 
school with a promptness which cannot be secured 
under the old system. In most cases the wagon 
is scheduled to arrive at the schoolhouse ten 
minutes before the opening of school. At the 
hour of dismissal the wagons are in waiting and 
take the children to their homes without delay. 

The location of routes and the residences of 
families upon them should be given careful at- 
tention. Routes should be laid out so as to min- 
imize travel. After the plan has been in opera- 
tion for a short time a regular time schedule can 
be arranged for each route, so that the pupiis 
may know the exact hour of the arrival and de- 
parture of the wagon. The wagon should have 
a seating capacity of at least twenty pupils. It 
should be well constructed, with due regard to 
light and ventilation. During the winter season 
it should be enclosed, and provided with lap-robes 
and means of heating. 

The contract for each route is let by the school 
board to the lowest responsible bidder. The 
driver should be required to give a bond for the 
faithful performance of his work. The board 
should exercise great care in the selection of a 
driver for the wagon. In fact, the driver should 
be a man of good moral character, and his per- 
sonal influence in his association with the pupils 
should be in perfect accord with the teachings 
and precepts of the school-room. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM. 


The transportation of pupils has many advan- 
tages, both to the pupils and patrons of the 
school. It is conceded that this method of trans- 
porting the pupils is conducive to the physical 
and moral development of the child. With 
transportation to and from the central school 
there are no wet feet and clothing, no frozen 
toes and fingers, and the children are much bet- 
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CONVEYANCE USED FOR TRANSPORTING THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF STEPHENSON TOWNSHIP, MENOMINEE COUNTY, MICH. 


(This township, in the upper peninsula of Michigan, now employs two wagons of this type, each of which carries twenty- 
five pupils. The plan meets with such favor that more wagons will be employed next year.) 


ter cared for while the roads are bad and in 
stormy weather. Experience demonstrates that 
in the consolidated schools there is a much 
smaller percentage of colds and sickness among 
the pupils than in the one-district school, where 
the pupils are obliged to walk to and from school 
in all kinds of weather. In several places where 
the plan has been in operation for many years it 
has been found that a more rugged generation is 
produced by reason of the fact ‘that “the physical 
and moral qualities are carefully preserved and 
developed. This in itself is a serious argument 
in favor of this plan of school administration. 

It should also be observed that the moral 
mosphere of the wagon is clean and vigorous at 
all times, thus doing away with the fighting and 
vulgar language which, unfortunately, is too 
often a part of the child life on the way to and 
from school under the old plan. We have long 
been wondering how to close the gap between 
the school and the home. Through this gap 
many of the demoralizing influences of life enter 
and poison the lives of the boys and girls while 
passing to and from school. It is believed that 
this gap can be closed under the plan of consoli- 
dation, because the intellectual and moral atmos- 
phere of the wagon is in perfect line with that of 


the school and the home. The older pupils learn 
to protect and assist the younger ones, and the 
younger ones are taught to respect those more 
advanced in age and scholarship. Thus the finer 
qualities of the lady and gentleman are developed 
early in the child life. More than this, a friendly 
and sympathetic relation is developed between 
the home and the school, and the influence of 
both of these institutions is solidified and made a 
positive force in the growing life of the child. 


ONE GRADED SCHOOL IN EACH TOWNSHIP. 


By consolidation all the children of a large ter- 
ritory, usually a whole township, can be brought 
together in one school building, thus giving 
them the benefit of a graded school and the in- 
spiration that comes from numbers. In many of 
our smaller schools the classes range from two to 
three pupils. Under such conditions it is im- 
possible for the teacher to create or maintain en- 
thusiasm and interest. There is no incentive for 
the pupils to put forth their best efforts, because, 
with the small attendance, the work is necessarily 
tiresome and monotonous. In a consolidated 
school, however, large classes thoroughly graded 
can be organized, thus calling forth the best ef- 
forts of all the members of the school. Longer 
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recitation periods, better courses of study, and 
better teachers will give better and larger oppor- 
tunities for instruction. There is no valid reason 
why we should not give the pupils of the rural 
communities the same advantages in the matter 
of courses of study and instruction as those en- 
joyed by the pupils of the larger centers of popu- 
lation. The consolidation of schools will con- 
centrate the community wealth in one good 
school, thus giving to the community larger and 
better educational advantages. 


ADVANCED WORK IMPOSSIBLE UNDER THE OLD 
SYSTEM. 


Under the old system the pupils finish the 
common-school. course at from fourteen to fif- 
teen years of age. The parents, even if able 
to incur the expense of sending their children 
away to school, do not, in many cases, think it 
wise at this age to release the children from pa- 
rental care, and from the restraining and helpful 
influences of home life. It thus usually happens 
that for a year or two the boy or girl is either 
kept from school altogether, or, if continuing in 
school, undertakes to take up some of the higher 
branches in the district school. But the difficulty 
is that the teacher is often unable to give proper 
instruction in those branches, or, if able, finds 
the time too fully occupied in giving the neces- 
sary instruction in the common branches. It is 


an established fact that, in the ungraded country 
school, where the teacher has all classes from 
the A BC up, with twenty-five or thirty recita- 
tions, but little time is found for instruction in 
the higher branches. For these reasons the 
pupils doing advanced work find themselves 
poorly accommodated, and their interest flags. 
Then, by the time they have reached an age 
when the parents are willing to allow them to 
leave the home, they have, in a large majority of 
cases, lost interest in school work. But even if, 
at the age of eighteen or nineteen years, they 
conclude to begin school work again, they find 
that they have, in some measure, lost the habit 
of study which they once had, and that they have 
two, and in many cases three, years of prepara- 
tory work ahead of them before they can take 
up the college course. This means six or seven 
years of school life away from home before a 
college course can be completed. Many become 
discouraged, and thus fail to secure a higher 
education. And when we reflect that fully 40 
per cent. of our school population is found in 
the rural schools, the problem becomes one of 
supreme importance. 


WHY NOT HAVE COUNTRY HIGH SCHOOLS ? 


An educational system that takes the child 
away from the wholesome influence of home dur- 
ing the formative period of life ought to be 1n- 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN EXPOSED TO THE COLD WINDS OF THE ILLINOIS PRAIRIES. 


(This photograph was taken in Winnebago County, Ill, on February 4, 1902. The mercury stood at 12 degrees below 
zero, and a stiff gale was blowing. Compare the comfortable condition of the Michigan children on the preceding page.) 
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or $30 per month for a few 

















months of the year. If we 
hope to secure good teachers, 
we must build good schools. 
The teacher does not rise 
above the requirements of 
the school. The better the 
pay, the better the service. 
The better the position, the 
greater the inducement on 
the part of the teacher to 
prepare thoroughly for it. 
By building up strong graded 
schools in rural communities 
we create a condition which 
will require those who expect 
to teach to make thorough 
preparation in the way of 
high school, normal, and uni- 
versity training. I have such 
an abiding confidence in the 














THE LORRAINE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, ELLSWORTH COUNTY, KAN. 


proved. The city high school gives the child an 
opportunity to secure a good education right at 
home. Why should not the boys and girls upon 
the farm enjoy the same privileges? The con- 
solidation of schools will equalize educational con- 
ditions. It will bring high-school privileges to 
the rural communities. It will bring to the farm 
what the boy goes to the city to get. It will 
bring the best blessing of the city to the country 
school, thus making it possible for the children 
to stay at home until they have attained that age 
when the fibers of character are strong, convic- 
tions mature, and habits firmly fixed. Under 
such conditions parents will not hesitate to send 
them out into the world. These young people 
from the rural communities, with a good educa- 
tion and good habits, will not be so easily tempted 
by the glitter 4nd glamour and hollowness of city 
life. With high ideals, and a body clean and 
strong from nature’s choicest influences, they will 
take their places as conservative and useful mem- 
bers in the honorable pursuits of active life. If 
the consolidation of schools will bring these 
larger opportunities to the farm, thus enabling 
us to rear a generation of men and women free 
from the enticing and degrading influences of 
the large cities, it seems to me it is worthy of 
our earnest support and codperation. 


AN INCENTIVE TO TEACHERS. 


Consolidation of schools will give us better pre- 
pared and better paid teachers. Under present 
conditions there is no inducement to prepare 
thoroughly for teaching in the rural communities 
with only the prospect of being able to earn $25 





consolidation movement that 
I believe it will do more than 
any other one thing to make teaching a profes- 
sion. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN KANSAS. 


The consolidated school at Lorraine, in Ells- 
worth County, Kan., was organized in the fall 
of 1896. It is composed of the territory of what 
was formerly four country school districts. They 
now have a graded and high school employing 
four teachers. The school started with three 
teachers, but last year a two-year high-school 
course was added, thus making an additional 
teacher necessary. As in every other place 
where the plan has been tried, the enrollment and 
attendance is much larger than before, being 
almost one-half greater than under the old plan. 
This increased attendance in school and greater 
length of term are of great value to the com- 
munity and to the pupils attending school. 

A very positive endorsement of this move- 
ment in Kansas is found in the fact that in 
Ellsworth County the adjoining districts are 
anxious to join the Lorraine district, and some 
of the patrons are sending their children to the 
consolidated school, paying their own transpor- 
tation charges and tuition. The people of Lor- 
raine are more than satisfied, and would not 
think of going back to the old plan. 


ENRICHMENT OF SOCIAL LIFE. 


It is evident that with the consolidation of 
schools will come a larger social life for the peo- 
ple of rural communities. A higher standard 
of intelligence and culture will also be developed. 
The graded school will bring to the community 
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libraries, lecture courses, and entertainments of 
high character. The neighborhood feuds will 
be broken down, and a feeling of helpfulness 
and good-will will be created instead. ‘This en- 
richment and preservation of our rural life is 
one of the important problems of our time. In 
the degree in which we enlarge the opportuni- 





HE advantages of the consolidation plan 

as applied to rural schools are clearly set 
forth in the preceding article by Superin- 
tendent Nelson, of Kansas. From the educa- 
tionist’s point of view, there can be no doubt 
that, in many instances, the consolidation of 
country school districts has resulted in a marked 
improvement of conditions ; it has made pos. 
sible the employment of better teachers, has 
stimulated school attendance, has secured more 
thorough superintendence, has enabled teachers 
to classify their pupils more satisfactorily, and 
has led to the providing of advanced courses 
and lengthened terms of instruction. The testi- 
mony of educational experts is well-nigh unani- 
mous on these points; and at teachers’ con- 
ferences, where the matter is discussed, it is 
said that objections to the plan are seldom 
raised. State and county superintendents of 
schools, from Maine to Florida, have long been 
convinced that the consolidation of small and 
weak districts must, in nine cases out of ten, be 
the first step in the actual strengthening of the 
school systems of State or county. Not, per. 
haps, in every State, but, certainly, in most of 
the older commonwealths, it is at last realized 
that there are too many poorly-attended, in- 
efficient schools in the country districts. 

The school superintendents, State and county, 
were the first to grasp the essential facts of this 
situation. In the performance of their duties 
they were brought face to face with conditions 
that could not be ignored. They saw, better 
than the taxpayers themselves, how poor a re- 
turn the rural taxpayers were getting for school 
taxes which, in the aggregate, mounted up to 
vast sums of money—expenditures that have 
long been the boast of this land of the free 
school and the envy of less progressive peoples. 





THE ECONOMIC WASTE OF THE ‘LITTLE RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE.” 


That these great public funds have suffered 
grievously from waste and misapplication may 


II. NOTES ON THE BASIS AND PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT IN 
MANY STATES. 
BY WILLIAM B. SHAW. 











ties for education among the great masses of the 
people, in the same degree do we add to the in- 
terest of higher education and to the perma- 
nency of our social institutions. By this union 
of educational forces we also raise the standard 
of scholarship and give encouragement to culture 
and learning along broad lines of usefulness. 


easily be shown. Go to the middle West, and 
single out the prosperous, well-peopled State of 
Wisconsin. The story told by the school statistics 
of that thriving State almost passes belief— 
316,833 pupils enrolled in the rural and village 
schools, and an average daily attendance of only 
179,913, or 56.7 per cent.! Now, how does this 
concern the taxpayer? It means that, while the 
people of Wisconsin paid out for the mainte- 
nance of these schools during the year 1901 the 
sum of $3,669,088.77, only 56.7 per cent. of this 
expenditure was utilized, simply because 43.3 
per cent. of the school children failed to avail 
themselves of the school privileges that were 
provided. As Superintendent Harvey points 
out in a bulletin recently issued from his office, 
there was an actual loss to the taxpayers of Wis- 
consin from this cause, in 1901, of $1,588,715.41, 
this being the amount paid out for teachers’ 
wages, fuel, and supplies to provide school fa- 
cilities for pupils who were not at school. From 
other States come similar reports. In North 
Dakota, on an enrollment of 77,686, there was 
an average daily attendance last year of 43,560. 
The year’s expenditures for common-school pur- 
poses exceeded $1,500,000, and the superintend- 
ent of public instruction estimates the waste 
from non-attendance at over $600,000—no small 
item compared with the annual budget of a small 
and sparsely-settled State like North Dakota. 

In the presence of such facts as these, the 
tax-paying citizen must be made to see that there 
is a certain failure of adjustment between the 
common-school administrative system, as it has 
come down to us from a former generation, and 
the conditions of modern life. At any rate, this 
is obviously true: To an increasing extent the 
money that is spent for public schools, outside 
the cities and larger towns and villages, is in- 
effectively spent, if not actually misapplied. Un- 
der the present system, the State of Wisconsin 
has to maintain nearly a thousand district schools 
having an average attendance of less than ten 
pupils each. Leaving out of consideration, for 




























the time being, the enormous waste of pedagog- 
ical effort that this state of affairs involves, we 
are led to ask whether ten thousand pupils might 
not be more economically cared for in five hun- 
dred or in four hundred schools than in a thou- 
sand, and whether the better wages that could 
then be paid to the smaller number of teachers 
would not, presumably, yield immediate returns 
in the form of better teaching. The maintenance 
funds of our school systems are large in the ag- 
gregate. The educational experts tell us that 
enough money is spent each year to provide 
every boy and girl, in city and country, with 
good school advantages ; but it is a fact that 
thousands of boys and girls are still without 
such advantages. The ten-pupil district school, 
taught by an inexperienced girl who receives, on 
an average, a monthly stipend of from $20 to 
$25, is not an institution fitted to start the 
American youth on the road to successful achieve- 
ment, much less to inspire a love of learning. 
It does not and can not do for its constituency 
what Horace Mann and a long line of apostles of 
the American free school have proclaimed as its 
function in our social order. 


HOW WISCONSIN IS SOLVING THE PROBLEM. 


When any State makes the unpleasant dis- 
covery that it has a thousand such schools within 
its borders, it cannot begin too soon to plan for 
the reduction of the number and for the substi- 
tution of something better. The school officials 
and people of Wisconsin are taking this course. 
The superintendent of public instruction has 
issued a special bulletin on the subject of con- 
solidation of districts, and is doing everything 
in his power to bring the matter to the attention 
of the local authorities. In several counties 
districts have already been consolidated, and 
provision made for the transportation of pupils 
at public expense. In every case an actual 
money saving has been effected, while the char- 
acter of the schools has been changed decidedly 
for the better. In the village of Cedar Falls, 
Dunn County, a three-department school has 
been maintained for some years ; three and one- 
half miles away there was ancther school, main- 
tained by the same district,—and accommodating 
about eighteen pupils,—at a cost of $350 a year ; 
these pupils are now transported to the village 
school at a cost of $200 a year, and the increased 
attendance admits the village school to the list 
of graded schools of the first class (heretofore 
it has been but a second-class school). It is es- 


timated that the new arrangement saves about 
$150 a year to the district, in addition to $300 
of State aid. The wagon used for transporting 
the children costs the district $22 2-9 a month. 
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In this instance both schools were maintained 
by the same district before consolidation, but 
the laws of Wisconsin now permit the uniting 
of two or more districts in three different ways - 
(1) By the suspension of school in one or more 
districts and the payment of pupils’ tuition in 
another school; (2) By consolidation through 
the action of thé town board of supervisors ; 
and (3—under the township system) By action: 
of the town board of school directors. Both 
district and town boards are authorized to pro- 
vide for the transportation of pupils at public 
expense. In the northern and newer counties, 
where schools have been organized under the 
township system, the union of sub-districts in 
several instances has resulted in large, well- 
attended, and well-graded schools. 


THE ‘‘OHIO PLAN” OF CENTRALIZATION. 


In Ohio, the schools of thirty-three townships 
are now fully centralized, and there is a partial 
centralization in 150 others, under a general law 
which permits the people of any township at the 
annual town election to vote on the proposition to 
abandon the small district schools and transport 
the children at public expense to a central school. 
This township centralization of schools began at 
Kingsville. Ashtabula County, in 1894. Five 
teachers are employed in the Kingsville school, 
and to it are brought all the children of the 
township (an area of twenty-five square miles), 
with the exception of two districts. Four 
wagons are required, at a total cost of $97 a 
month, for the nine months of the school year. 
There is an actual saving to the township under 
this plan, and, at the same time, a marked 
gain in attendance and in school efficiency. In 
Madison Township, Lake County, the superin- 
tendent reports the cost of tuition per pupil— 
on the basis of total enrollment,—as reduced 
from $16 to $10.48 ; and—on the basis of daily 
attendance,—from $26.66 to $16.07. The total 
expense, however, is about the same as under 
the old plan, and this is explained by the fact 
that the school attendance has been increased 
from 217 to 300 pupils since consolidation was 
effected. 

The experience of two Ohio townships, in 
particular, has attracted the attention of school 
officers in other States, chiefly because both 
townships afford first-class examples of school 
centralization in a purely rural environment. 
Gustavus Township, Trumbull County, maintains 
a four-room school, with a principal and three 
assistants. Nine wagons are employed, which 
call at every farmhouse in the township where 
there are children. The drivers are required to 
have the children on the school grounds at 8:45 









































CENTRALIZED COUNTRY-SCHOOL BUILDING, GREENE TOWN- 
SHIP, TRUMBULL COUNTY, OHIO. 


(To this school are brought all the children of the township, 
and nine wagons are employed in the transportation.) 







A.M., and to leave for home at 3:45 p.m. The 
cost of this transportation averages $1.25 a day 
for each wagon, the longest route traversed be- 
ing four and three-fourths miles in length. In 
the adjacent township of Greene the same policy 
&f centralization was adopted, and bonds were 
voted for a $6,000 eight-room brick school 
building, heated by steam and provided with 
every modern convenience—this in the center of 
twenty-five square miles of farming country, re- 
mote from village or railroad. This township, 
like its neighbor, reports signal gains in attend- 
ance under the new plan. 








WHAT OTHER STATES IN THE 
MIDDLE WEST ARE DOING. 


The Ohio township plan 
has not been adopted to any 
considerable extent in other . 
States, in its complete form, 
but in Indiana the idea of 
collecting country school 
pupils in larger groups has 
taken a firm lodgment ; 
many districts have been 
consolidated, and the State 
superintendent reports that 
2,599 children are now trans- 
ported regularly to and from 
school in 181 wagons.  Il- 
linois is still without a law 
permitting the transporta- 
tion of pupils ; but Superin- 
tendentBayliss strongly ad- 
vocates the union of weak 
districts to make strong ones, 
wherever practicable. In 
Michigan legislation, as yet, 
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goes no farther than to permit the organization o{ 
central high schools in townships in which there 
are not already existing village or graded schools ; 
but no provision is made for the transportation 
of pupils to the schools. In the Upper Peninsula, 
however, some school districts have taken up the 
matter of transportation, without any special 
sanction of State law, and are well satisfied with 
the results of the experiment. In Iowa, the 
Buffalo Center plan of centralization has been in 
operation for the past five years; this is essen- 
tially the Ohio system. The attitude of Kansas 
on this subject is well set forth in Superintendent 
Nelson’s article ; Nebraska also is alive to the 
importance of consolidation as a first step toward 
the betterment of her country schools. The 
same thing is true of Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas. 


THE MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 





The older States of the East, whose rural 
population has been drained by the Western 
migration, have found it necessary to attempt 
some sort of reconstruction of the district-school 
system of half a century ago. Massachusetts 
enacted a law providing for the conveyance of 
pupils at public expense as early as 1869. In 
1874, the town of Quincy took action under this 
law, closing two schools and transporting the 
children to other schools. Since that time the 
consolidation of rural schools, especially in the 
“abandoned-farm”’ regions of the State, has 








A CONSOLIDATED COUNTRY SCHOOL IN HAMILTON COUNTY, IND. 




























gone on apace, and in 1901 the sum of $151,773 
was expended for transportation. Of nearly 
two hundred towns which recently answered in- 
quiries made by the State Board of Education, 
60 per cent. reported the cost, under consolida- 
tion, as less than before, but the results as_bet- 


ter; 15 per cent., the cost as the same, but re- 


sults better ; 8 per cent., cost more, but results 
better; 8 per cent., cost more, but results 
not stated ; and 8 per cent., cost less, but re- 
sults not stated. The other New England States 
are working along the same lines, with satisfac- 
tory results. 


ENCOURAGING PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH. 


Some of the most interesting experiments in 
rural school consolidation and improvement have 
been in progress for several years past in the 
part of the country that has heretofore been re- 
garded as the least progressive in educational 
matters. In the States of North Carolina and 
Georgia the conditions are quite different in 
every way from those prevailing in New Eng- 
land and the Middle West, where the school- 
consolidation movement has attained its greatest 
impetus. Yet it has been fully demonstrated in 


each of these States that it is cheaper and better - 


to transport a dozen children four or five miles 
to a central school than to employ a teacher and 
provide a schoolhouse for these children near 
their own homes. The State 
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been introduced, the wagons are owned by the 
counties. Drivers and teams are hired by con- 
tract let to the lowest bidder. 

A conference of the county school commis- 
sioners of Georgia, held at Athens in September 
last, devoted much attention to the subject of 
school consolidation and transportation of pu- 
pils. In the course of this discussion Superin- 
tendent Smith, of Greene County, stated that, in 
his county, three schools had been consolidated 
with great success. Wagon frames and horses 
were purchased by the county, and a contract 
was made for the transportation of children to 
school at five cents per head per day. Previous 
to consolidation the cost of maintaining the 
schools was 174 cents per pupil per day; the 
cost now, including that of carrying the chil- 
dren, is 124 cents per day. This testimony was 
followed by a statement of Superintendent 
Rogers, of Washington County, giving the his- 
tory of a school which four years ago had 
twenty pupils and paid the teacher a salary of 
$30 a month, and to-day has one hundred pupils, 
with one teacher at $90 a month, a second at 
$70, and a third at $30, the school being care- 
fully graded. Twenty-six of these pupils are 
transported, at a cost to the county of $5 per 
term for each pupil. All this was brought about 
by abolishing two little schools and transporting 
the pupils who could not, otherwise, reach the 





school commissioner of 
Georgia has asked the Leg- 
islature to confer upon the Ls 
county boards of eduéation 
the authority to consolidate 
the weak and inefficient 
schools of a number of! 
sparsely - settled communi- 
ties into one strong central 
school whenever, in their 
judgment, such consolida- 
tion is deemed wise and 
proper. In North Carolina 
the number of school dis- 
tricts was reduced last year 
more than athousand ; the 
patrons of the schools in 
that State continue to ask 
for consolidation and cen 
tralization. Farther south, 
in Florida, one county— 
Duval—has_ concentrated 
schools over an area of 
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about one hundred square 
miles. Here, as in other 
Southern States, where the 
transportation system has 





(This district is about ten miles long by seven wide. 
and two colored schools. 
white schools will be merged in a large model industrial school, centrally located.) 


DISTRICT NO. TEN, KNOX COUNTY, TENN. 


It comprises nine white schools 
The two colored schools are to be united, and the nine 
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schoolhouse. The increased interest that this 
school has aroused has caused the people will- 
ingly to raise the money that it takes to maintain 
a well-graded school. Superintendent Rogers 
also reported that in.many instances, by the use 
of wagons, children were reached who lived 
near the swamps and the river, and who would 
not, otherwise, have been able to attend any 
school. In that county, whenever it is possible 
so to do, one of the older pupils is employed to 
act as driver, and this is thought to be a good 
policy, because the driver is brought under the 
direct supervision of the teachers. 

All the superintendents who had had experi- 
ence with consolidation agreed that the attend- 
ance was largely increased as a result of the bet- 
ter facilities afforded by central schools ; and, in 
one instance, it was stated that land near the 
central school which formerly could be bought 
for $8 an acre has recently sold for $100. It 
was also stated that there is a growing sentiment 
in Georgia in favor of schools where more than 
one teacher is employed. “They are finding out 
that work done in schools where two or three 
teachers are employed is much better than the 
work done in schools where there is only one 
teacher. T'wo teachers can teach eighty pupils bet- 
ter than one teacher can teach twenty-five.” 
State School Commissioner Glenn, of Georgia, 
gives it as his judgment that this movement will 
go forward rapidly in the State, until all of the 
weak, ungraded schools in the rural districts 
will be consolidated into strong, well-graded cen- 
tral schools. 

State Superintendent Joyner, of North Caro- 
lina, has recently issued a special bulletin on the 
subject of consolidation of districts. As an ob- 
ject-lesson in his State, Superintendent Joyner 
cites Durham County, where the number of dis- 
tricts has been reduced from 65 to 49, and still 
more than nine-tenths of the children are within 
less than two miles of the school, and less than 
one hundred of them are as far as three miles 
from the school, while many improved school- 
houses have been built in the county. In many 
other counties of the State, where districts have 
been consolidated, funds have been raised by 
private subscription for the erection of school 
buildings, and citizens are apparently ready and 
willing to go to this expense if assured of better 
instruction and equipment in the central schools. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN TENNESSEE. 


One of the school districts of Knox County, 
Tenn.,—the county in which Knoxville is sit- 
uated,—is now attracting much attention as 
the seat of an attempt to establish a model rural- 
industrial school in which instruction will be 
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given in both indoor and outdoor manual train- 
ing. The people of this district—the tenth—are 
intelligent citizens, and are dissatisfied with the 
schools now in operation in their district, of 
which there are nine for white pupils and two 


for colored. The census of 1900 showed that 


there were in the district 803 whites of schoo! 
age, and 124 colored. The average compensa- 
tion for teachers has been $32 a month. The 
people of the district have now determined to 
unite the nine white schools in one efficient cen- 
tral school, and for this purpose have raised 
about $5,000. The General Education Board 
will codperate with the citizens in building up 
their model industrial school, in which will be 
taught elementary forms of manual training— 
knife work, carpentering, scientific cooking, sew- 
ing, elementary agriculture, horticulture, bee- 
culture, and the like. Ten acres of land will be 
secured as a school site, and this will be added 
to, if necessary. It is intended that this school 
shall be a growth, and probably at least four 
years will be required for its completion. The 
progress of this model school will be watched 
with great interest, especially in Tennessee and 
the South, and will no doubt provide a stimulis 
to like undertakings in other sections. 


SUCCESS UNDER DIVERSITY OF CONDITIONS. 


These notes on the school-consolidation move- 
ment, north and south, show that the scheme 
has been found practicable, in one form or an- 
other, under widely diverse conditions. The 
systems under which school funds are raised 
and expended differ greatly in the different, 
States; but we have seen that, whatever the 
system may be, a way has been found to bring 
about the merging of feeble schools in strong 
ones, to the satisfaction of patrons, and that 
this has been accomplished with seemingly 
equal facility in district, township, and county 
systems. No scheme of consolidation or cen- 
tralization can be devised that can be applied 
with equal success to every locality. The local 
situation must be considered in each separate 
case. Because the people of Ohio have suc- 
ceeded in centralizing their schools under the 
township plan, it by no means follows that the 
people of Georgia can do precisely the same 
thing in precisely the same way, working under 
their county system. For some communities 
that have not yet adopted any plan of action, 
Ohio’s methods may seem practicable ; for others, 
particularly in the South, the experience of 
Georgia may have far more useful lessons. No 
advocate of consolidation, so far as we know, 
believes that identically the same scheme can }e 
employed in all the States. 














[’ is something of a shock to the average 

Northern traveler, accustomed as he is to 
thinking of the Southern States as long-settled 
communities, to learn that there are large 
stretches of territory which have never been 
thoroughly cultivated. In Alabama, for in- 
stance, there is a hill country thirty-five miles 
from Tuskegee, and not much farther from 
Montgomery, where many of the trees found by 
the earliest white settlers are still standing. 
Within its boundaries there are acres upon 
acres which have never known the plow or the 
harrow. Its cabins are widely scattered, its 
settlements generally mere crossroad hamlets. 
Since the Cherokees gave it up to the white 
man, whose business agent was Alexander Mc- 
Gillivray, a skilled negotiator employea by 
President Washington and his first Secretary of 
War, Knox, it has never known war of its own 
observation, not even when its young men rode 
away to don the gray beyond the mountains. 








INTERIOR OF CLASS-ROOM OF OLD SCHOOL AT KOWALIGA, ALA. 


AN ALABAMA NEGRO SCHOOL. 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD. : 


Unlike many other portions of the South, 1t nas 
more fields which are annually whitened by the 
cotton plant than it did in the days when the 
South’s greatest industry had the institution of 
slavery as its corner stone. 

Without railroads, or even stage lines, to 
bring them into touch with the outer world, 
whites and negroes live here side by side, seek- 
ing each year to clear more and more fields of 
their ancient timber, and to send more and 
more bags of cotton to the marts of Wetumpka 
and Tallahassee. Their mutual relations have 
been much of those of the ordinary Southern 
rural districts. There are good negroes and 
bad negroes, good whites and bad whites, and 
of the good negroes a large number are earnest, 
hard-working men, who have the respect and 
liking of their white neighbors, and who are 
showing in more ways than one their desire to 
progress and to uplift themselves. Still more 
characteristic of the South is the fact that the 
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census-taker finds the enumerating of the edu- 
sational facilities of the district under consider- 
ation an extremely easy undertaking. The fa- 
miliar low, wooden schoolhouse is generally in 
ill repair, and often remote from any other 
building. In this white or black school the 
teacher has a struggling attendance for only 
three months in the year, while he “boards 
around” among the parents of his scholars, a 
custom as well known south as north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

But there is one place in this hill country 
where the last census-taker must have received 








AN OLD CABIN HOME, 


something of a shock. Instead of a one-room 
log cabin he found, at a place called Kowaliga, 
a well-constructed frame building of three sto- 
ries, with several neat white outbuildings, all 
plainly devoted to the teaching of the young. 
But his surprise must have been still greater 
when he discovered that this was a school for 
colored children, and not one for the offspring 
of the whites of the neighborhood. Not only 
did he find in this little colony between one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred children 
under instruction by six teachers, nearly all 
college graduates, but he was informed that the 
school undertakes to board a dozen pupils of 
each sex, that they may come directly under the 
influence of the teachers; and that the girls may 
be trained in housework and the rudiments of 
domestic science. On inquiry he was informed 
that the institution not only aims to give its 
pupils a good common-school education, but to 
train them to use their hands in the workshop 
and in the fields, for which purpose it gives 
limited instruction in manual training and 
plenty of experience in tilling the land. 

‘ Doubtless a branch of Tuskegee,” the reader 











A NEW HOUSE BEING BUILT ON THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


will say. Yes and no. That Mr. Booker T. 
Washington’s influence has penetrated to Kowa- 
liga goes without saying. Wherever there are 
intelligent negroes there will be found some 
knowledge of Mr. Washington’s teachings and 
ideals. Mr. Washington, too, was for some time 
trustee of the Kowaliga Institute, as this strug- 
gling school is called. But it owes its inception 
and development to a father and his son. The 
former is John J. Benson, born a slave, who by 
his own efforts has come “up from slavery ” 
until’ he is to-day the most influential colored 














ONE OF THE FIRST CABINS BUILT BY MR. BENSON WHEN HE 
SETTLED AT KOWALIGA IN THE “SEVENTIES.” 


























AN ALABAMA NEGRO SCHOOL. 


man in his county, and one who has the respect 
and confidence of his white neighbors. He has 
not only acquired by ceaseless industry the acres 
which he helped to till for his old master when 
in bondage, but has added to them, has built 
himself an excellent house and a sawmill, and 
has become known throughout his county as the 
foremost of his race. It is but natural that a 
man of this type should give his children the 
best possible education he could afford. But he 
has done more than that,—he has instilled into 
his children an intense desire to better the con- 
ditions of their race in the country round about 
their home. To William E. Benson, his son, 
who is guided by this fine altruistic spirit, is 
largely due the existence of the Kowaliga Insti- 
tute. In its growth he finds abundant reward 
for his unselfish labors. 

Returning, in 1896, from his college course, 
William E. Benson succeeded in arousing seventy 
farmers of the Kowaliga neighborhood to a reali- 
zation of the educational needs of the community, 
and these poor, hard-working tillers of the soil 
gave freely of their limited means and time 
toward the school’s first building, called Patron’s 
Hall. They cut down the trees given them by 
an interested white neighbor and carted them to 
the senior Benson’s mill, where they were trans- 
formed into boards and shingles, for Kowaliga 
has been no foreign growth grafted upon the 
community, but was conceived and created by 
its founders without white inspiration or aid 
until it was well under way. While their fathers 
toiled on the building some of the farm boys 
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formed a glee club and fairly sang $300 into the 
school’s treasury. Then the American Mission- 
ary Association became interested in this plucky 
effort to let the light .of education shine into the 
darkness of one of the most ignorant communi- 
ties of the South, and through its support, and 
































MR. JOHN J. BENSON. 


the Northern trips for help of young Mr. Ben- 
son, the school now has land and property valued 
at $10,000,—ten acres of the land on which the 
school stands being the gift of the man who has 
worked himself up from slav- 
ery into prosperity. This 
summer has seen still another 
evidence of the best kind of 
a commercial spirit, for some 
of the farmers, under the 
Benson leadership, have paid 
for their children’s tuition 
by lending their time and 
strength to the erection of a 
boys’ dormitory, which shall 
also contain additional and 
much-needed class-rooms. 
And as the school has 
groWn materially, so it has 
developed along educational 
lines. Not, of course, with- 
out making the mistakes in- 
evitable in such an _ enter- 
prise, but always seeing more 
clearly the needs of the sur- 
rounding country. It has 
begun to draw pupils from 
Georgia and Alabama, and 
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from a far larger section than that surrounding 
Kowaliga and its neighboring hamlets. The 
school term has been extended from three to 
eight months, and by absorbing three district 
schools the Institute receives the State aid 
which would have been paid to them. ‘Its 
situation in the heart of an agricultural re- 
gion,” says Mr. Benson, “makes it the hope of 
hundreds, if not thousands, of boys and girls who 
cannot expect to go to Hampton or Tuskegee,— 
indeed, have never heard of these places.” In 
place of the ignorant ‘“ Jack-leg” district school- 
master, there are refined men and women who 
know something of the science of teaching in 
addition to mere book learning, and who, from 
the principal, Mr. C. W. Driskell, down, are 
persuaded that agricultural training is the 
principal need of the hour in this region. 
Kowaliga is a non-sectarian school, and adapts 
its curriculum to the needs of the neighbor- 
hood. Thorough instruction is given in the 
grammar grade, but on practical farming, the 
care of live stock, and on the elements of man- 
ual training the main stress is laid with the 
boys. Cooking, sewing, laundry work, house- 
keeping, and the care cf poultry and the garden 
are part of the girls’ course. Naturally a com- 
munity of such limited opportunities cannot af- 
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ford to support an institution as large as this. 
The State contributes less than $300, the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association $400. The rest of 
the money necessary comes from tuition fees 
and from friends in the North, and further aid 
is urgently desired. 

No one can see all this growth, as the writer 
has done, and not marvel at the change which, 
in a few years, has been brought about in this 
community by the school, or be else than deeply 
impressed with the utility of this attempt at 
self-help. It is distinctly a type of the negro 
school that is certain to spring up all over the 
South as more and more graduates of Hampton 
and ‘Tuskegee go back to their one-room cabins 
and help to transform them into clean and re- 
spectable frame dwellings, as is being done at 
Kowaliga in many instances. For education 
brings with it a desire for better methods of 
living, and the Bensons, not content to let the 
school absorb all their efforts to uplift their race, 
have founded a land company, whose special 
object is home-building and the development 
of the negro farmer. With such an advance 
will go much of the picturesqueness of the 
present crude methods of living, but it means 
better and more prosperous citizens and more 
valuable neighbors to the whites of the section. 





THE OLD CABIN SCHOOLHOUSE, 
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ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER. 


“T°HE death of no woman in the United 

States,—save one, perhaps,—would call 
forth such widespread and eulogistic notice as 
that of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, which oc- 
curred on October 26, at her home in New York 
City. The long and thoughtful editorial com- 
ments indicated not only the ability of the woman, 
but also the vitality of the cause of which she 
was a chief exponent. Mrs. Stanton herself, 
thinking, speaking, and writing with clearness 
and vigor on the living questions of the day to 
the age of eighty-seven, refuted conclusively the 
tenacious opinion that women are not physically 


capable of sustained mental effort. The fact 
that in all the present discussion of her long- 
continued work that for woman suffrage takes 
the most prominent place, shows the mistaken 
estimate of those who assert that this is a dead 
or dying issue. There was no time in her life 
when she would not have been willing to die to 
prove these two points. 

The father of Mrs. Stanton was Daniel Cady, 
an eminent lawyer, judge, and member of Con- 
gress; her mother was Margaret Livingston, 
granddaughter of Col. James Livingston, of 
General Washington’s staff. She was born in 



































































MRS. STANTON, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1895. 


Johnstown, N. Y., November 12, 1815. If she 
had been a boy, the fine, legal mind and strong 
reasoning faculties which distinguished her above 
all other women would have been regarded ap- 
provingly as a direct inheritance from her pa- 
ternal ancestor. If she had been a boy, her 
powerful fighting proclivities would have been 
hailed with delight as worthy of the maternal 
progenitor who, in the absence of his superior 
officer, took the responsibility of firing into a 
British vessel, which led to the capture of André 
the spy. But fora girl to have either legal or 
military genius was an unfortunate anomaly 
which must be counteracted by the most rigorous 
measures. These were faithfully applied at home 
during her childhood, and continued through 
her early womanhood by the world at large with 
all the ingenuity which the most bitter opposi- 
tion could devise, but never for one hour was 
that dauntless spirit subdued. 


A REFORMER FROM GIRLHOOD. 


The inspiration of Mrs. Stanton’s life can be 
expressed in one word—liberty. She came into 
the world only twenty-eight years after the Con- 
stitution had been adopted which established 
the independent government of the United States, 
and when the true significance of liberty was but 
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imperfectly understood. The people had thrown 
oft the tyranny of a king, but they had not yet 
learned tolerance toward their fellow men. 
Freedom of religious observance was grudgingly 
conceded; but freedom of religious thought, out- 
side the recognized orthodox forms, was prac- 
tically denied. Liberty of personal action was 

exceedingly circumscribed, and any deviation 

from conventional forms was visited with severe 

criticism if made by a man, and with fatal conse- 

quences if made bya woman. The individuality 

of the child was sternly suppressed, and the word 

continually dinned into its ears was “ Don't.” 

Mrs. Stanton tells in her “ Reminiscences ” that, | 
when she was in deep thought one day, and 

the nurse asked if she were planning some new 

mischief, she answered passionately, “No, but I 

am wondering why everything we like to do is a 

sin, and everything we dislike is commanded by 

God or some one on earth. I am so tired of that 

everlasting no! no! no! At school, at home, 

everywhere, it/is no/ Even at church all the 

commandments begin ‘Thou shalt not.’ I sup- 

pose God will say ‘no’ to all we want in the next 

world.” 

She was born a rebel and a reformer. At 
school she rebelled against the narrow limits of 
the education permitted to a girl, and deter- 
mined to fight for her admission to the colleges. 
Before she was eighteen she was in the throes 
of a rebellion against the gloom and despair of 
Calvinism, which had taken such a hold upon 
her vivid imagination as almost to shatter her 
reason. By the time she had reached her early 
twenties, however, all other wrongs began to 
recede into the background as she realized the 
terrible injustice of the laws and customs re- 
garding woman. Fortunately, she married a 
man in full sympathy with her ideas,—the well- 
known Abolitionist, Henry B. Stanton,—who 
fanned the smouldering flames in her heart of 
another rebellion, that against negro slavery. 
They went on their wedding tour, in 1840, to 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in London. 
Her first meeting here with that gentle but 
resolute Quaker, Lucretia Mott, and the out- 
rageous treatment accorded the women dele- 
gates, sent her home with a renewed determina- 
tion to do something to raise the status of her sex. 


FIRST WOMAN'S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 


The children came rapidly, she was over- 
burdened by the cares of a large house with 
such inefficient help as alone was possible in a 
small place like Seneca Falls, N. Y., and she 
witnessed all about her the sufferings of women 
from cruel laws, intemperance, poverty, ard un- 
welcome motherhood. She said of. that time: 



























‘“‘ My experience at the World’s Convention, all 
I had learned of the legal status of woman, and 
the oppression I saw everywhere, together swept 
across my soul, intensified now by many per- 
sonal experiences. It seemed as if all the ele- 
ments had conspired to impel me to some on- 
ward step. I could not see what to do or where 
to begin,—my only thought was a public meet- 
ing for protest and discussion. In this tempest- 
tossed condition of mind I received an invitation 
to spend the day with Lucretia Mott, who was 
attending Yearly Meeting in Waterloo. There 
I met a number of Friends,—earnest, thoughtful 
women,—and I poured out the torrent of my 
long accumulating discontent with such vehe- 
mence and indignation that I stirred myself, as 
well as the rest of the party, to do and dare any- 
thing, and we decided then and there to call a 
Woman’s Rights Convention.” 

The story of this convention,—which met in 
Seneca Falls, July 19-20, 1848,—is familiar, 
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ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 





(From a photo taken in 1892 on the porch of Miss Anthony’s house in Rochester, N. Y.) 
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with its remarkable declaration of sentiments 
and set of resolutions, demanding for woman 
every legal and civil right which has since been 
granted, and the additional right of the fran- 
chise, which is still largely withheld. Mrs. 
Stanton often said afterward that, with all her 
courage, if she could have had the slightest 
premonition of the storm of ridicule and denun- 
ciation which followed, she never would have 
dared risk it. 

ASSOCIATION WITH MISS ANTHONY. 


In 1851 occurred what may well be termed 
the most important event in Mrs. Stanton’s life, 
her meeting with Susan B. Anthony. The lat- 
ter was thirty-one years old, electric with the 
spirit of reform, filled with as holy zeal as ever 
inspired crusader, fearless, persistent, perfect in 
physical health, and free to come and go at will. 
There was an instantaneous, mutual attrac- 
tion, and before a year had passed a working 
partnership was formed 
which was to revolutionize 
the position of one-half the 
race during the next forty 
years, and a _ friendship 
was established which was 
to remain unbroken for 
halfacentury. How much 
of Mrs. Stanton’s world- 
wide fame is due to Miss 
Anthony cannot possibly 
be computed. Never two 
persons more thoroughly 
complemented each other. 
Each was strong where 
the other was lacking, and 
the two made a perfectly 
rounded and most effective 
whole. 

It would not be amiss 
to say that Mrs. Stanton 
furnished the base of sup- 
plies to which Miss An- 
thony went for the ammu- 
nition to rout the enemy. 
Or that she represented 
the loom and the warp, 
Miss Anthony the shuttle 
and the woof, and by the 
two was woven the endur- 
ing fabric of woman’s 
present position. Mrs. 
Stanton had no intellectual 
superior among women, 
few among men, but she 
reared seven children to 
maturity ; she was a de- 
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voted mother, an unsurpassed housekeeper. It 
would have been inevitable, during the twenty- 
five or thirty years of her life while these children 
were growing up around her, that she would 
have laid aside in alarge degree both writing 
and speechmaking, had it not been for the re- 
lentless mentor who‘averted this calamity. The 
reader will find nothing more delicious in 
history than the accounts in Mrs. Stanton’s 
“Reminiscences” and Miss Anthony’s “ Life 
and Work” of the conditions under which 
were prepared those great state papers and ad- 
dresses that will go down to posterity. Miss 
Anthony was not a writer; but as a worker, a 
planner, a general, a campaigner, she never has 
been equalled by any woman. She would have 
a bill prepared for the Legislature, organize her 
forces, start them out with petitions, and when 
everything was under headway, betake herself 
to Mrs. Stanton for a speech. The latter would 
protest, rebel, but Miss Anthony was inexorable. 
She would send the writer off to a quiet spot, 
take upon herself the care of the children and 
the house, and hold the fort till the speech was 
finished. Then she would arrange a day for its 
delivery, and produce the speaker if she had to 
go and fetch her bodily. Afterward she would 
appeal to friends for money, have the speech 
published, and circulate thousands of copies. 

This programme was repeated hundreds of 
times. When the International Council of 
Women met in Washington, in 1888, Miss An- 
thony literally compassed sea and land to get 
Mrs. Stanton over from England, only to find 
that she had come without any papers suitable 
for the occasion. Miss Anthony locked her in 
a room in the hotel and stood guard at the door 
till she had prepared the brilliant opening and 
closing addresses which were the leading features 
of that notable meeting. She really enjoyed 
writing, however, and when in the spirit of it 
would spend hours in perfecting the literary 
style of a single paragraph. She loved best to 
argue and philosophize, and depended wholly on 
Miss Anthony for necessary dates and statistics ; 
but between the two were produced innumer- 
able papers which deserve to rank with any in 
the Government archives,—appeals to the Presi- 
dent, Congress, and legislatures, resolutions, .ad- 
dresses for conventions and committees, and in 
addition numerous articles for magazines and 
newspapers. For the fifteen years beginning 
about 1870, when the lecture season was at its 
zenith, both women were almost continuously on 
the platform, but during vacations they found 
time to write the three large volumes of the 
“ History of Woman Suffrage,” comprising about 
3,000 pages 








Mrs. Stanton had no interest in organization, 
and hated conventions. She disliked the restric- 
tions of organized work and the responsibility in- 
volved in official position,—she wished to be 
accountable to no one for her utterances. When 
a convention was imminent, she would write to 
Miss Anthony: ‘“ All I ask is that you will leave 
me alone in my chimney corner with my goose 
quill.” The latter would go straight forward 
with the arrangements, advertise Mrs. Stanton 
as the principal speaker, journey to her home a 
few days before the date of meeting, pack up 
her belongings, carry her to the convention, 
and see that she was reélected president. The 
happiest moments of her life were when, at the 
close of a great speech, she saw her beloved 
friend greeted with cheers and waving handker- 
chiefs, and felt that the cause of woman had 
been moved forward a notch. At the age of 
eighty, Mrs. Stanton gave her “Reminiscences ” to 
the world, and she dedicated them to “Susan B. 
Anthony, my steadfast friend for half a century.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN WOMAN’S STATUS. 


The powerful influence of Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony on the revolution which has taken 
place in the status of women during the past fifty 
years is sometimes denied, and the assertion is 
made that this has been merely a part of the 
natural evolution of the race. The battle of 
Lexington did not secure the independence of 
the colonies, but here was fired the shot that 
echoed round the world. That First Woman’s 
Rights Convention, and those which followed in 
the early ’50’s, did not obtain emancipation for 
woman, but they attracted the attention of the 
whole country to the injustice under which she 
struggled, and set people to thinking. If these 
two leaders had waged their preliminary fight 
in any other State, it probably would not have 
made so widespread an impression ; but a half 
century ago, as now, New York set the pace for 
other parts of the Union. Although it made 
the innovation, in 1848, of empowering a married 
woman to hold property, it was not until 1860, 
and after Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton had 
been circulating petitions and besieging the Leg- 
islature for ten years, that the sweeping laws 
were enacted which enabled her to carry on 
business in her own name, possess her earnings, 
bring action and defend suits, make a contract 
and a will, and be joint guardian of her children. 

From that time there has been a gradual con- 
cession of these privileges in various States, un- 
til now, in about three-fourths of them, a wife 
may own and control her separate property; and 
in all of them she may dispose of it by will. In 
about two-thirds she has a right to her earnings. 

















In a great majority of them she may make con- 
tracts, bring and defend suits, act as adminis- 
trator, and testify in the courts. Although the 
New York Legislature gave mothers equal guard- 
ianship of children in 1860, it took this away in 
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olized the remunerative employments.” The 
present industrial position of women, with three 
and a quarter millions engaged in employments 
outside of domestic service, needs no comment. 
Still another grievance was the denial to 





PORTRAITS OF MRS. STANTON AT DIFFERENT STAGES OF HER CAREER. 


1862, and did not restore it till 1893. This con- 
cession has been slowly made, and now it obtains 
in only nine States ; but as it has been secured 
in most of these within the past seven years, 
there is reason to believe the precedent is fully 
established, and others will speedily follow. 

Mrs. Stanton was the first to demand that 
habitual drunkenness should be held as cause 
for divorce—in that first State Temperance Con- 
vention of Women, called by Miss Anthony in 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1852—but she was not sus- 
tained by more than half a dozen of even the 
most radical reformers, though always by Miss 
Anthony. In 1860 she presented her views on 
this question at a Woman’s Rights Convention 
in New York City, and even so broad-minded a 
man as Wendell Phillips demanded that her reso- 
lutions be expunged from the minutes. To-day 
habitual drunkenness is named as a cause for 
divorce in all but eight of the States, although, 
strange to say, not in New York. 

One of the grievances set forth at the conven- 
tion of 1848 was, that ‘man has denied to 
woman the facilities for a thorough education, 
all colleges being closed against her.” At that 
time not even a high school was open to girls. 
To-day they are admitted to every one in the 
United States and to every State university 
except three—those of Virginia, Georgia, and 
Louisiana. 

Another grievance was that ‘man had monop- 





women of the right to speak in public, and here, 
again, there is no necessity for specifying as to 
the tremendous revolution of the past fifty years, 
of which the concrete facts must ever stamp 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton as a leader. 


AN UNIQUE LEADERSHIP. 


Mrs. Stanton was able to disarm every criti- 
cism made of the early advocates of woman’s 
rights. She was a wife, a mother, far from 
angular, beautiful in person, and exquisite in 
dress. Her voice was rich and musical, and the 
powerful philosophy and logic of her arguments, 
with the keen sarcasm of which she was master, 
were relieved by a fine humor and graceful wit 
that conquered prejudice and captivated an 
audience. But it seemed as if no woman ever 
so deeply felt the disgrace, the humiliation, of 
her legal and political condition,—certainly none 
ever so strongly expressed it by voice or pen. In 
lofty eloquence and noble patriotism many of 
her speeches may be justly classified as master- 
pieces, among them “The Degradation of Dis- 
franchisement,” ‘Self-Government the Best 
Means of Self-Development,” and that beautiful 
classic, ‘The Solitude of Self.” The world may 
indeed echo the words of Miss Anthony as she 
gazed on the face of Mrs. Stanton in the gran- 
deur of death: “Oh, thisawful hush! It seems 
impossible that voice is stilled which I have loved 
to hear for fifty years.” 
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THE BOERS AND THE EMPIRE. 
HE first place in the Contemporary Review 
is allotted to an article signed by General 
Botha, under the above heading. 

General Botha, in the course of his article, 
says : 

«« We rest our case mainly on the community 
of interests between the two. I say nothing 
now, therefore, of the other arguments : that the 
government, having taken over our assets, has 
ipso facto assumed our liabilities as well, and 
that the guarantee it gives us of our lawful 
property covers all debts due to the subject by 
solvent debtors, and therefore all property de- 
stroyed by necessity of war.” 


THE REASONS FOR THE APPEAL. 


So much by way of introduction. General 
Botha opens his article by saying : 

“Swords may be readily beaten into plow- 
shares, but it is not so easy to turn them into 
fine pens, nor is the rough and racy language 
of soldiers and farmers,—serviceable enough 
for the every-day needs of the people of South 
Africa,—a suitable medium for diplomatic dis- 
cussions in Europe.” 

Notwithstanding this disadvantage, the Boer 
generals were deputed by their fellow country- 
men to come over to England and place their 
case before the British Government. General 
Botha says : 

“We hoped that the whole subject would be 
dealt with in a humane, in a generous spirit. 
We were all the more confident of it that in this 
case generosity and national self-interest con- 
verge ina single point. And having come in 
that frame of mind to plead a cause which seemed 
to speak eloquently enough for itself, we were 
sorely disappointed by the result. At least we 
had every reason to consider that we had failed 
in our errand. We had never regarded the fund 
of three millions mentioned in the Peace Articles 
as sufficient for the purposes for which, we un- 
derstood, it was to beset apart. We are farmers, 
not financiers, and the subject of the three mill- 
ion pounds,—insufficient for the purpose to which 
it was to be devoted,—together with the loan, 
which was to bear interest after two years, but 
to be without interest until then, appeared to us 
to be wanting in clearness. We therefore did 
what we thought was necessary and sufficient in 
order to have light shed upon the matter. But 
the financial question, we are told, was not to be 
reopened. We respected that decision while re- 
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gretting it, for we took it to mean that no appeals 
for help would be listened to and that generosity 
would be compressed within the limits of legal 
obligation under the treaty. We may have been 
mistaken in drawing this inference from. facts 
which apparently admitted of none other. But 
if so, it would have been easy to convince us of 
our error, which opened before us a gloomy, a 
harrowing prospect. This was not done, and we 
then took a step, at once necessary and painful, 
in a direction which we would modify to-morrow, 
if the fears which compelled us to take it were 
shown by acts to be no longer real.” 

That is to say, they decided upon making an 
appeal to the world for assistance. General 
Botha repudiates the nonsensical proposition 
gravely advanced in some quarters that the 
Boers would object to take the needed millions 
asaloan. Beggars cannot be choosers; and if 
they could not get the money as a free gift, they 
were very willing to take it as a loan. 


AN APPEAL FOR A COMMISSION. 


All that General Botha says as to the amount 
of money needed is, that they would like the ex- 
tent of the compensation due to them to be 
examined by an impartial commission. He says: 

“The number of farms destroyed is larger 
far than people in England,—aye, and than many 
Englishmen in South Africa,—imagine. We 
ourselves, who know the country and the people, 
are reduced to estimates which, laying no claim 
to absolute accuracy, would, if our request for 
help were entertained, require to be officially 
verified by some impartial commission. By the 
report of such a body of men we would willingly 
abide.” 

The worst of it is that neither the British 
Government nor the British public have as yet 
recognized the fact that under the terms of peace 
they are bound to restore these farmsteads and 
to restock the farms, and until that is admitted 
what need is there for a commission? Such a 
commission could only be appointed if the obli- 
gation to pay compensation for damages or to 
make restitution were acknowledged. But Mr. 
Chamberlain has hitherto refused to admit any 
such liability. It is to this point that the efforts 
of the generals and their friends should surely 
be directed. 

General Botha says: 

«We should deeply regret if the necessity of 
seeking abroad what we should have been grate- 
ful to obtain from our new fellow subjects in 















England were, unfortunately, likely to retard the 
welding process.” 

It is not merely acquiescence in the inevitable 
that is required to secure the success of the new 
settlement. 

‘« Active zeal, hearty codperation, is an essen- 
tial condition of the prosperity of South Africa 
and of the attainment of the aims which the 
government has professedly set itself. It 
likewise represents a material gain, inasmuch 
as it renders economy in military matters 
possible.” 

TWO POINTS OF SUSPICION. 

Toward the close of his article General Botha 
alludes, but with very bated breath, to two of the 
points which are rankling in the minds of the 
Boers: 

‘Most of our people in the new colonies have 
their suspicions aroused by the action of the gov- 
ernment in still maintaining some concentration 
camps, and in buying up the ground of the Boers 
there and of others outside the camps who, had 
they been assisted a little, could and would have 
resumed their peaceful labors. For whom, they 
ask, is our land being purchased ? Is some vast 
colonization scheme being matured, and if so, 
why are we eliminated from it? Evidently be- 
cause we are distrusted. Now distrust, especially 

‘when unmerited, is not an element of harmony 
in a country occupied by two races who were 
lately at war. Neither does a policy which tends 
to cut off a large number of farmers from the 
land, and set them drifting into cities, contribute 
to peace and stability. Their stake in the com- 
mon weal is 7/, and their temptation to fish in 
troubled waters is great. Lastly, I cannot help 
uttering a word of regret that the delegates of 
the late South African states now in Europe are 
not allowed to return home. At the conclusion 
of peace it was well understood and stated that 
they would be free to go back after the war was 
over. And in truth, there seemed no reason why 
any obstacle should be placed in their way. 
When they came to Europe they were genuine 
delegates of a real government, whose orders 
they obeyed, just as my comrades and myselt 
did, and whose confidence they fully retained to 
the very last. Would it not be conducive to re- 
ciprocal trust if they were told that they might 
return to their native country ? In any and every 
case, to hinder them or any burghers from going 
home is an act which cannot be reconciled with 
the spirit or with the clear intent—as we all un- 
derstood it—of the treaty of peace.” 

Geuerosity, says General Botha, would be as 
good a policy here as it was in the case of the 
Canadian rebellions of the last century. 
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BULGARIA AND MACEDONIA. 

I’ is not generally appreciated what an im- 

portant part Macedonia plays in the ambi- 
tions and jealousies of southeastern Europe. 
Servia, Greece, and Bulgaria all regard the 
Turkish province with covetous eyes, but in 
Bulgaria alone is the absorption of Macedonia 
preéminently the national idea. M. Georges 
Gaulis, in the Revue de Paris, analyzes the 
growth of this idea and its influences on the 
present disturbances in Macedonia. 

“The Bulgarian,” says M. Gaulis, “ especially 
from the banks of the Danube, is a peasant at- 
tached to the soil, who only consents to aban- 
don agricultural pursuits to enter the army or 
clergy or to engage in public affairs. Of three 
millions and a half of Bulgarian subjects, one 
hundred and fifty thousand are Macedonians 
born in Turkish territory. The Macedonian 
element is master at Sofia of the small shops. 
As baker and butcher the Macedonian feeds 
Bulgaria ; as mason, carpenter, or locksmith, he 
houses Bulgaria ; lawyer, professor, official, of- 
ficer, minister,—perhaps some day he will rule 
Bulgaria. There is a Macedonian in the present 
cabinet, and they are to be found in the Court 
of Appeals and in the high schools, as well as in 
the most humble posts of the rural administra- 
tion, and one-fifth of the Bulgarian army of- 
ficers are Macedonians. 


MACEDONIAN AGITATION. 


There are thus in the principality two hotbeds 
of agitation, one Bulgarian and the other Mace- 
donian, which, though they have always worked 
together, comprise two distinct interests under 
an apparent unity. Bulgaria dreams of annex- 
ing Macedonia with the aid of the Macedonians, 
and the Macedonians aspire to liberation from 
the Turkish yoke by the aid of Bulgaria. The 
Macedonians accuse the principality of -robbing 
them of the sympathy of the great powers by 
proclaiming this Greater Bulgaria, which even 
the Russians no longer advocate, while there are 
felt in Bulgaria the same anxieties which the 
Greeks of Athens recently expressed in the say- 
ing, “They will end by annexing Greece to 
Crete!” Every town and village in Bulgaria 
has a Macedonian society, whose avowed pur- 
pose it is to force Turkey to grant the reforms 
agreed to by her in the Treaty of Berlin. Dele- 
gates from these societies form the Macedonian 
congress which nominates a central executive 
committee, 

During the last few months the ré/e of this 
executive committee has been less prominent. 
The communications between Bulgaria and Mace- 
donia are cut off. The long smouldering dis- 
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content has burst forth into the flames of open 
revolt, and Bulgaria can only look on. For 
official Bulgaria the situation is embarrassing. 
The prince poses as the most Macedonian of the 
Bulgarians. His military popularity, as well as 
his personal ambition, lead him to cherish the 
idea of Greater Bulgaria, for he knows that his 
dynasty will not attain the royal crown until the 
union of all the Bulgarians is accomplished. 
But the prince also realizes that until then it 
would be folly for him to throw off the Turkish 
protectorate. This badge of servitude is the 
safeguard of the Bulgarian Church in Mace- 
donia, on which all hopes for the future are 
founded. 


ORGANIZED REVOLUTION. 


In Bulgaria there is a current proverb, “'T'o 
own a boat at sea, a Roumanian wife, and a 
farm in Turkey, means sleepless nights,” for the 
tux collector, the petty official, the police, and 
the Albanese prey by turn on the Macedonian 
peasants, and are primarily responsible for the 
agrarian crisis and the resultant revolution. 
There is a general interest as to the directing 
power of this revolution. Is it the Central 
Committee, or Boris Sarafof, the Macedonian 
chief, or,—as it is insinuated in Constantinople, 
is the leader to be found in the palace of Sofia ? 
The truth lies in a combination of these rumors. 
The motivé above all is the economic and moral 
need of the people, the bond of union is the 
common desire to shake off the yoke, and the 
guiding principle is the ardent faith in success. 
The local committees undertake the rest, ac- 
cepting everything in the way of aid and en- 
couragement without inquiring whether it comes 
from Mikailowski (the president of the Central 
Committee), from Sarafof, or from another. 

The number of the bands into which the revo- 
lutionary forces are divided has increased, and 
they are, on the whole, well provided with arms, 
hut the great desire of the insurgents is that 
each peasant should have a gun and a round of 
ammunition buried in a corner of his garden, in 
order that, on a given signal, he may join the 
rising against the Turks. Indeed, it is in the 
distribution of weapons that the bands are chicfly 
oecupied, although all their movements cannot 
he thus explained. They are obliged to descend 
from the mountains for food, and lately their 
general aim has been to force, by brigandage, the 
more timid population to join their standards. 
This last method has been loudly denounced by 
the Turkish authorities. Still, professional ban- 
its have only furnished the mere skeleton of 
the little army and the traditional formula of its 
tactics. ‘The authorized bandits who rule over 


Ottoman society have furnished the troops by 
driving thousands to desperation, and they have 
also provided the leaders by systematically re- 
ducing to abject want the alumni of the Bulga- 
rian colleges in Macedonia. +: So many schools, 
so many hotbeds of insurrection,” declares a 
Turkish personage. ‘There is not one Bulgarian 
in the public employ in Macedonia, not one in 
the railroad or treasury departments, nor in the 
tobacco excise. For years the Bulgarian race 
has rested under the shadow of suspicion, and 
the Sublime Porte, with his sublime stupidity, 
has imagined that his safety would be insured 
by depriving every representative of the means 
of honest livelihood. Bulgaria formerly ab- 
sorbed a part of the intellectual overflow of the 
Macedonian schools, but her capacity is exhaust- 
ed. Emigration is ‘impracticable, for this cul- 
ture of yesterday is yet too crude to profit by 
in other lands, so there remains only the career 
of hope, the dream of liberty—revolution. The 
clumsy suspicion, the vile cupidity and tyranni- 
cal instincts of the administrative world, are 
directed against everything Bulgarian, and do 
not spare the most peaceably inclined, who, 
when they learn that they are enrolled on the 
police registers as suspects, swell the insurrec- 
tion. The revolt thus daily gains numerous 
adherents.” 


CENTERS OF REVOLT. 


Of the battleground, M. Gaulis remarks : 
«There are six revolutionary districts adjoining 
each other, but not merging. ‘he country is ill 
prepared by nature for a great common rising. 
It is divided into small basins, in which a group 
of partisans is at great advantage, but to which 
the divisions of a regular army could easily pen- 
etrate, so the Macedonians are in danger every 
day of being surrounded and exterminated in 
detail, despite all their vigilance. They aggra- 
vate this physical weakness by a moral evil. 
‘'wo parties are undermining the revolution. 
The | rhovists are the partisans of pan-Bulgarism 
and of annexation to Bulgaria, and the Centralists 
are partisans of Macedonian autonomy. The 
latter party goes so far as to resent the influx of 
patriots coming from Bulgaria. Last winter a 
band of Macedonians, near Porvi, barred the way 
of a band of Bulgarians, and there were many 
killed in the resulting conflict. 

+ In the southwest, near the town of Monastir, 
the struggle against the ‘lurks is now going on 
openly. This region, with its mountainous chains, 
its narrow defiles and forests, has become the 
favorite hiding-place of the bands. 

* Under the pretext of repression,” concludes 
M. Gaulis, «the civil or military functionarics 
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only rob. These wretched agents of authority 
have one excuse: they are not paid. And as 
long as they are not paid the Sultan will be un- 
able to stamp out the revolt of his subjects ; he 
will only oppose brigands to the brigands who 
menace his throne. His justice may sentence 
more than a thousand ignorant and wretched 
peasants within two years, may drag to his tri- 
lunals poor creatures mutilated by torture, and 
vainly clamoring their innocence. His soldiers 
may battle with the revolutionary bands thirty 
times, as they did in the district of Kastria alone 
during last summer, or they may go to the 
assault of the Bulgarian homes, pushing before 
them the wives and children of the besieged, as 
at Patili in July. But the Sultan will never 
crush the revolutionary spirit as long as he will 
not grant this people rulers worthy of them, and 
as long as he sanctions this crew of starveling 
tyrants. The only way to pacify Macedonia is to 
accomplish the reforms promised in the Treaty 
of Berlin. In this event only can Europe hope 
for even a truce between Turkey and Macedonia 
ever thus goaded on to revolution.” 


THE TRIUMPHANT TURK. 
Che the somewhat misleading title of 


‘¢Macedonian Intrigues and their Fruits,” 
Captain Gambier, R.N., contributes to the Fort- 
nightly Review avery remarkable and extremely 
interesting article upon Turkey and her future ; 
or, more correctly, upon the Turks and the Mo- 
hammedans generally, and their present state and 
future aspirations. With the Macedonian prob- 
lem, which is the nominal subject of his article, 
Captain Gambier deals briefly, his main points 
being that none of the Macedonian races is fit to 
dominate the country, and that the true Mace- 
donians are the Moslems. He ridicules the idea 
of degenerate Greece founding a new Byzantium 
via Macedonia, and scoffs at the idea of Italian 
pretensions in Albania. «“ Left single-handed in 
an encounter with Turkey in Albania or in Tri- 
poli, the fivsco of the Abyssinian campaign would 
be repeated ten-fold.” 


THE RENAISSANCE OF ISLAM. 


It is the Turk who is really on top in the 
Kast, and he intends to remain so. There is no 
question of degeneracy in that quarter. The 
Turk is not an expiring race. When we re- 
member how the Ottoman Empire has dwindled 
away we are apt to think of the Turks as a 
dying people. But looking under the surface, 
and remembering that Islamism is a matter of 
faith, not of territory, one can well agree with 
many Moslems that the shrinkage of their power 
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in Europe is not a misfortune. A deep-thinking 
Turk once remarked to Captain Gambier: “ He 
would be a bold man who would predict that 
the polytheism of the Christian would not give 
place in another six hundred years to the less 
complicated belief in the one God of Mohammed.” 
The six hundred years represent the advantage 
in age which Christianity has had over Islamism. 


THE COMING JEHAD. 


To keep alive the faith in the One and In- 
divisible God is the set purpose of Abdul 
Hamid’s life. He looks on, Christianity as dead, 
while the spirit which conquered half the world 
is only dormant in his people. 

‘‘ Doubtless, to many this will seem as absurd 
as the idea of a crusade, but to hold that view is 
to be ignorant of the extraordinary religious in- 
stinct that underlies Mohammedanism. I know 
the idea of a Jehad or Holy War presents to 
many the fantastic idea of men galloping across 
deserts, shouting the war-cry of the Prophet, 
and living on dates and water,—hordes to be 
easily routed by a hundred British soldiers. or 
swept out of existence by a handful of Germans. 
But the modern defenders of the faith of Allah, 
in ‘Turkey alone, consist of some 450,000 to 500,- 
000 fairly drilled, well-armed, incomparably 
brave and hardy men, all within two hundred 
miles, or a few hours’ rail, of Constantinople 
itself,—probably the strongest fortress in the 
world. ‘Then behind these 500,000 stand over 
2,000,000 men, still in the prime of their mag- 
nificent and sober manhood, not prowling about 
the purlieus of a great city, or passing their 
nights in the tramps’ ward, but agricultural 
laborers, boatmen, and others who live by their 
own hands, all trained men who have passed 
through the ranks. And again, behind them 
are unnumbered millions, scattered all over the 
earth, who would unquestionably rally to the 
defense of their faith, men more instinct with 
the fighting quality than any other race.” 


THE PROPAGANDA OF ISLAM. 


Do not think, says Captain Gambier, that no 
preparation for the Turkish renaissance exists. 
The Sultan makes no pretence to be a great 
warrior. But he has worked night and day 
and spent millions in preparing the way for a 
more militant successor. In the remotest parts 
of the earth, as well as in the most populous, si- 
lently and secretly he has organized a vast 
agency to carry out his idea. All over Asia 
Minor, in the very heart of Asia proper, in the 
entire south of the Russian Empire, through all 
northwestern China, in Afghanistan, and among 
the British Mahrattas, this agency is firmly es- 
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tablished, while for every man so employed in 
foreign parts there lives in Constantinople a 
counterpart, with whom he is in constant cor- 
respondence. And so is kept alive the faith in 
Abdul Hamid, the Caliph, combined with the 
most complete and practical missionary effort 
the world has hitherto known. Reason, fanat- 
icism, argument,—all are instruments in this 
powerful propaganda. The vices of the follow- 
ers of Christ, the libertinage of priests, the de- 
pendence of religion upon wealth, are all cited 
in the literature which the Sultan’s agents all 
over the world distribute in thousands. 


THE OMNISCIENT CALIPH. 


l'o the hands of the omnipotent, omniscient 
Sultan converge all the threads. The Caliph is 
indefatigable. Rising early, he works harder 
than a London accountant. For hours he re- 
ceives a procession of secretaries, ministers, 
ulemas, dragomans, petitioners, emissaries from 
all parts of the world. When their turn comes 
they find that the Sultan knows all about 
their business, and disposes of it without asking 
any one’s advice, “that he has cognizance of 
everything that passes in his empire, inchoate 
and loosely governed as it appears to be. He 
knows the exact revenue which every village 
should produce, and while making allowance for 
inevitable plunder by the Valis and _ other 
officials, exacts that the residue be paid into his 
own hands at Yildiz Kiosk. What these sums 
amount to no human being except himself actually 
knows, and none dare ask. The financial status 
and banking account of every well-to-do Ottoman 
subject is known to him, and if an official asks 
for an advance in salary, or petitions for arrears, 
his Majesty says: ‘Pray, why do you want 
money? There is £4,722 13s. 2d. to your bank- 
ing credit. Let that suffice.’ ” 

The Sultan’s favorite theory in cross-examina- 
tion is that, given enough rope, any man will 
hang himself. 

The Sultan is, in fact, triumphant. He made 
fools of the French over Mitylene, and has used 
the Germans as an instrument. He is a parsi- 
monious man; he hates equally wasting money 
and paying salaries, and millions upon millions 
of his revenues remain unaccounted for and 
never see the light of day. Is he piling up a war 
chest for future use? Captain Gambier evi- 
dently thinks so. And there is every reason 
why he should, for “Mohammedanism is as 
mighty a force in the world as Catholicism,—all 
the more so because the common intelligence of 
mankind is in revolt against sacerdotalism,—a 
curse effectually banned in Islam by the far- 
seeing wisdom of the Prophet.” 


THE JEWS IN ROUMANIA. 


HE action taken by our State Department 
on the Roumanian-Jewish question has at 
least served to focus the attention of the civilized 
world on the evils complained of in Secretary 
Hay’s note. As to the persecutions endured by 
the Jews now living, or trying to live, in Rou- 
mania, there is general agreement among well- 
informed writers. rom all the apparently reli- 
able accounts that reach us, it would seem that 
the horrors of the situation can hardly be ex- 
agegerated. Chief Rabbi Gaster, of the Sephar- 
di Communities of England, writing in the 
North American Review for November, compares 
the present condition of the Roumanian Jews with 
that of the animal under the air pump, gasping 
for life. To show the grounds of this comparison, 
Rabbi Gaster mentions some of the laws that 
have been passed and some of the cases of per- 
secution under the form of law : 


““ALIENS AS TO PRIVILEGES.” 


“ Firstly, the Jews living in Roumania have 
been driven out of the villages and rural dis- 
tricts and compelled to live in the artificial 
Ghetti thus created in the small rural townships 
and in the larger towns. The Jews, without ex- 
ception, have then been declared ‘aliens not 
subject to an alien power.’ Who on earth 
understands such a definition? Not to belong 
to any country in the world is an absolute im- 
possibility, and yet have the powers of Europe, 
to their lasting shame, winked at such preposter- 
ous sophistry. lor this remarkable fiction of 
‘aliens not subject to another power’ Austria is 
morally responsible. For when Roumania aspired 
to become an independent state, immediately 
after the Russo-Turkish War, one -of the first 
steps toward official recognition was the aboli- 
tion of the status of ‘protegés’ granted by 
various powers to aliens living in Eastern coun- 
tries. This is still the case in Turkey, Morocco, 
and elsewhere, and as Roumania had, up to then, 
formed part of the Turkish Empire, such protegés 
abounded. Austria, which counted about 16,000, 
by a stroke of the pen declared these people 
thenceforth not to stand any longer under its 
protection ; yet Austria took no steps to ascer- 
tain what would become of these people, and 
what would be their political and civil status ; 
they were left suspended in the air, as it were. 
Evidently Austria hoped, or expected, that they 
would pass now under the protection of the 
Roumanian Government, and would enjoy at 
least all those civil rights which they enjoyed 
while still subjects of Austria. Roumania, how 
ever, took advantage of this state of things, and 
declared all the Jews, natives as well as those 
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who, up to that time, had been subjects of other 
powers, to be ‘aliens not subject to any power. ” 

Thus the Jews are shut out from any possi- 
bility of obtaining redress, in cases of injury, 
through the intermediary of foreign ambassadors. 


? 


“NATIVES ’ AS TO OBLIGATIONS. 


‘«‘ But they are aliens only as far as the enjoy- 
ment of rights is concerned ; they are consid- 
ered as ‘natives’ when it is a question of duties. 
They are exempt from none. They must serve 
in the army, but cannot be promoted. They 
have to pay all taxes and fees, but are not al- 
lowed to benefit by any of the advantages to 
he derived therefrom. For example, they pay 
toward the establishment and maintenance of 
all the public schools, but, in virtue of the law 
passed in 1896, they are excluded, under the 
plea of ‘foreigners’ or ‘aliens ;’ if admitted, 
they must pay a separate fee, and they can be 
admitted only if there is room left after all 
others are provided for. Similarly, though they 
form the majority of merchants, they are not 
allowed to vote for the chambers of commerce, 
nor can any Jew be a member of a chamber. 
The hardship is the greater, as these chambers 
pass laws which affect the Jews. 


RESTRICTED IN PROPERTY AND BUSINESS RIGHTS. 


“The Jews cannot own any rural land and 
they are excluded from agriculture. Not living 
in the villages, and being prohibited, already as 
far back as 1873, from selling any liquors, even 
where they are tolerated, the charge which is 
sometimes leveled against them, on the head of 
usury and sale of intoxicating liquors, falls en- 
tirely to the ground in the case of the Roumanian 
Jews. 

“ By the law passed in 1887, the Jews were 
prevented from selling tobacco, and by the same 
law they were excluded from the public service 
and from participating in any public work. It 
was also declared unlawful even to employ Jews 
in any of the above trades, and they will soon 
be deprived of the right to sell groceries, to 
keep coffee-houses, or baker shops, etc., in rural 
districts, according to a law submitted-to Parlia- 
ment in December, 1901. Slowly the whole 
Jewish population, which, on the basis of accu- 
rate statistical returns, numbered about 260,000 
in 1895, has been driven more and more into 
the small towns, increasing the hardships already 
experienced by those who lived there before. 

“In order to understand clearly the economic 
conditions prevailing in Roumania, it is neces- 
sary to remember that, out of five and a half 
millions of inhabitants, about four millions are 
peasants, living in the most destitute condition, 
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worse off than the moujik of South Russia, and 
perhaps even worse than the Polish peasant of 
Galicia. These poor people are the prey of the 
landowner and of the official of the government. 
They want nothing, spend nothing, and earn 
just as much in prosperous years as will pay 
taxes and other obligations, and will, perhaps, 
keep soul and body together. ‘These are the 
genuine Roumanians, kind - natured, well - dis- 
posed, frugal and honest, not given to persecu- 
tion or hatred, and even disposed to be friendly 
toward the Jews who live in their midst. | well 
remember the scenes at Brusturoasa, some twen- 
ty years ago, when armed ‘peasants would not 
allow the Jews to be driven out from their vil- 
lage by the government officials.” 

It has been stated that the Jews ought to take 
to agriculture. To show what obstacles are in 
their way in that direction, Rabbi Gaster cites ¢ 
case that came within his own observation dur- 
ing the last harvest season in Roumania. Young 
Jews offered their services as harvest hands, for 
small wages, and worked in this capacity for about 
a fortnight. At the end of the time payment 
was refused, and the mayor of the village ex- 
pelled the young men as “ vagabonds,” who had 
no right to live in rural places. They were com- 
pelled to find their way back to the towns from 
which they had come, depending on local charity 
for subsistence. 


RUSSIA’S CHEAP THEATERS FOR THE MASSES. 


N EWS from Russia is so often bad news that 

the surprise is all the greater when one 
suddenly comes upon a piece of intelligence not 
only good in itself, but better than anything of 
the kind to be heard of in any other country. 
Mr. R. E. C. Long, the author of an admirable 
article on people’s theaters in Russia, in the 
Contemporary Review for November, draws up 
the curtain upon one phase of Russian life which 
is practically unknown to the western world, and 
discloses a picture which is enough to make Mr. 
William Archer shed tears of envious despair; 
for the Russians have succeeded, alone among 
the nations of the world, in democratizing the 
theater. 


THEATERS IN MANY VILLAGES. 


The movement to which Mr. Long calls atten- 
tion is quite recent in its more remarkable de- 
velopments ; it is only within the last three or 
four years that the institution of the people’s 
theater has spread to the provincial and district 
capitals, and still more recently to the villages. 
Of late years, in little centers, with a population 
of three thousand souls and less, miniature thea- 
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ters for the people have sprung up like magic 
palaces in a score of remote provinces ; village 
theaters, with village actors and village audi- 
ences, are already in existence. The govern- 
ment of Samara boasts the possession of a mod- 
ern village theater, in which of late they have 
been playing operas with the village orchestra 
and a chorus of thirty trained peasants. In 
these village theaters the charge for admission 
isa half cent. The building is put up by the 
peasants ; they have peasant doctors, peasant 
scene - painters, peasant actors and actresses 
trained by the village schoolmaster, and most of 
the costumes are made by the village artists. 
Very often only the chief actors are dressed for 
the part, the subordinates appearing in their 
ordinary clothes. In some of these theaters no 
charge is made for admittance, in others free 
performances are periodically given to children. 
The basis of the theater is mainly personal direc- 
tion and manual help rather than monetary 
wealth. The cost of lighting and an occasional 
fee to a professional elocutionist are the only ex- 
penses, and seldom amount to more than $2.50 
or $3 a performance. When we ask how this 


marvelous result has been attained, Mr. Long - 


tells us that the vast majority of the theaters 
spring from the codperative effort of private 
societies and local governing bodies; educa- 
tional societies lead, individual citizens follow 
their lead, and committees are formed whose 
especial object is to find recreation and amuse- 
ment. 


THE TEMPERANCE BOARDS AND THE THEATERS. 


Then came the temperance boards, which were 
established by M. Witte in 1894, for the purpose 
of working counter-attractions to the public 
houses. ‘These temperance boards began by 
starting tea-rooms, where non-intoxicating drink 
and light food was sold at cost prices. ‘These 
tea-rooms did not pay; many of them were 
either shut up or converted into free libraries. 
Minding, however, that the popular theater had 
“caught on,” they decided that they could not 
do better than subsidize it, and finding this an- 
swered well, the temperance boards built theaters 
of their own. They then discovered that, while 
the tea-room was a financial failure by itself, it 
paid expenses when carried on in connection 
with the theater. In 1899, it was officially re- 


ported by the Russian Government that it has 
been found that theatrical representations, con- 
certs, /étes, and dances are regarded with so much 
sympathy by the working classes that they not 
only almost, invariably pay their expenses, but 
even bring in a surplus sufficient to provide for 
the extension of the movement. 
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MUNICIPAL ASSISTANCE. 


Side by side with the temperance boards 
worked the zemstvos, the municipalities, the 
schools, and the village communes. Every local 
organization in Russia which has the control of 
public funds has contributed, in some degree, 
to the success of the movement. It is the com- 
mon practice with Russian zemstvos and munici- 
palities to celebrate anniversaries of the births 
and deaths of famous men by founding courses 
of lectures, building free libraries, publishing 
cheap literature, opening cheap dining-rooms for 
working men, and founding people’s theaters. 
In Odessa the people’s theater was founded to 
commemorate the millenary of the death of St. 
Methodius ; in the first year of its existence the 
Odessa theater gave thirty-four performances, 
attended by twenty-eight thousand persons, near- 
ly all belonging to the working class. In Kka- 
terinoslav there is not only a theater, but in con- 
nection with it lecture-halls, concert-room, free 
library, cheap bookstall, a museum, a gymna- 
sium, and a children’s hall, in which free panto- 
mimes are performed. he factory theater is 
another institution peculiar to Russia; these 
were founded by wealthy merchants for the 
benefit of their workmen. The people’s theater 
is often built upon land given as a free grant ly 
the municipality, and receives an annual subsidy 
from rates; but in many cases they are seltf- 
supporting. In towns the people’s theater has 
come to be regarded as the mark of progressive 
municipalities. Most of the theaters are sur- 
rounded by parks, in which an open-air stage is 
erected for use in the stifling heat of the Rus- 
sian summer. 


HOW SIBERIA LED THE WAY. 


The first impetus to the establishment of these 
theaters came from Tomsk, in Siberia, in 1884. 
An illiterate millionaire supplied funds, with 
which friends of the local committee of Friends 
of Education founded an institute, to which was 
attached a small theater for workingmen. The 
experiment was so successful that the revenue 
of the society was trebled, the size of the theater 
doubled, the museum and a number of class- 
rooms were added to the institute. At the same 
time a St. Petersburg society was formed for 
the purpose of organizing /étes for the working 
classes ; in these /étes the chief attraction was 
an open-air stage, with clowns, story-tellers, and 
singers ; and the admission was 5 cents. The 
success was immediate and continuous. ‘The 
work was begun in 1885 with a capital of less 
than $750. In 1900, the society had a reserve 
capital of $85,000, and they had built out of 
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their profits two free libraries, reading-rooms, 
and are now proposing to build cheap bath- 
houses, and to establish rival boats and skating- 
rinks on the Neva. The great People’s Palace 
of Nicholas—the second in St. Petersburg,—was 
only opened in 1900. It has a revenue from all 
sources of $250,000, which covered all expenses 
and left a surplus. The entrance fee is 5 cents, 
which covers admission to the theater as well as 
to the grounds, libraries, and lecture-halls. As 
many as 20,000 persons have heen admitted on 
one day. Forty-six different plays and nineteen 
operas were performed in 1901. 


THE CANTEEN IN EUROPE. 
HE crying need for the suppression of in- 
temperance among the nation’s defenders 
is generally recognized by the thoughtful army 
officer of to-day in Eurgpe, as in the United 
States. Lately dissension has been rife as to 
the effect of the sale of alcohol by the canteen. 
Upon this issue, Captain de Malleray, in the 
Bibliotheque Universelle, gives the results of his 
personal observations in France, Russia, Eng- 
land, Sweden, and Norway. In Sweden, the 
Gothenburg system has been crowned with 
great success. The retailers, since they have 
become simply employees of benevolent syndi- 
cates, have no longer any reason to speculate on 
the weakness of their clients by repeatedly fill- 
ing the glass, and they now rigorously dismiss 
any one showing signs of intoxication. The 
lovers of alcohol are obliged to pay very highly 
for their favorite beverage, which is purposely 
served in discomfort, while the milder drinks 
are to be had in places made as attractive as 
possible. The Swedish officer can thus forbid 
all use of alcohol in the canteen without fearing 
a rush of his soldiers to the bars in the towns. 
The Bergen method in Norway prohibits abso- 
lutely all trade in alcohol, but smuggling is 
carried on extensively, and Captain de Malleray 
thinks the less radical measures adopted by 
Sweden the more effective. 


THE RUSSIAN SITUATION. 


Of Russia he observes : « At Moscow, in 1894, 
I visited a canteen which was managed by the 
regiment—the grenadiers of ‘l'auris—the vodka, 
so beloved by the Russians, being bought by the 
corps and retailed without an intermediary to 
the men. Having no confidence in the honesty 
of the sutlers, the colonel had suppressed them, 
but he could not suppress the trade itself. <Ap- 
preciating the fact that under existing circum- 
stances he could not, without danger to their 
health, entirely deprive his soldiers of vodka, he 
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compromised by furnishing them with a good 
quality, and removed the temptation of going to 
the city to buy poisonous stuff there. Recruited 
exclusively from the laboring class, and com- 
ing to the regiment with an inherited love for 
vodka, with very domestic tastes, the soldier only 
left the barracks to go to the inns. The Russian 
officer interested in the temperance question was 
thus confronted by this situation: ‘The soldier 
naturally inclined to drink by the conditions of 
the climate could not be hindered from getting 
drunk in the town, but, on the other hand, it 
was very easy to keep him in barracks by allow- 
ing him to take his glass of vodka there. Natu- 
rally, the latter alternative was chosen.” 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH EXPERIENCE. 


The differences between the social conditions 
of Russia and Sweden and those of France 
render either system impracticable for the French 
army. The English mess,—with the reading 
rooms and athletic fields and the codperative 
canteen where no alcoholic drinks are sold,— 
appears to Captain de Malleray more advisable. 
although he suggests that the large number of 
soldiers who frequent the Aldershot bars on pay 
days would probably be decreased if, as ini 
Sweden, a moderate portion of alcoholic drin}: 
could be obtained at the canteen. The sale o! 
alcohol has been forbidden in the French can- 
teens, but Captain de Malleray thinks this de- 
cree has not produced the longed-for reform. 
His conclusion is noteworthy. ‘“ Let us dispense 
the alcohol ourselves until our soldiers shall 
have learned to do without it. . But let us serve 
it, as in Sweden, in small quantity and in con- 
ditions disagreeable for the consumer. All the 
attentions, all the refinements of comfort, should 
be reserved for those who buy the non-intoxi- 
cating drinks. It is, moreover, much to be 
desired that the principal obstacle to a temper- 
ance crusade—the sutler—should disappear from 
our barracks, and that the canteen should be 
directed by the corps itself. And this crusade 
should be launched by word of mouth, by teach- 
ing, and by example in all the regiments, even 
those least tainted by the alcoholic scourge. 
Spencer has said that the example of leaders 
of the strong in character and position—is always 
followed. 

Let us—the officers—by all the means in our 
power make temperance fashionable. Let us re- 
frain from appearing regularly at the café. 
Perhaps we should make our receptions shorter, 
and have them take place in the daytime. The 
public impression of these receptions is certainly 
un erroneous one, but is it desirable for the pub- 
lic to think of them as interminable drinking- 





















bouts? Let the skeptics jeer and the indolent 
dream—for there will always be skeptics and 
sluggards. May the believers continue and even 
redouble their efforts. They will force convic- 
tion upon others, and from conviction will spring 
faith,—the faith which ignores obstacles, the faith 
which sustains against sarcasm and apparent 
failure, the faith which exalts, but which also 
gives patience, because it inspires ‘ far-reaching 
plans and distant hopes.’ ” 


THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 
HE German “ woman movement ” is taking 
considerable proportions, and M. Wolff 
gives an interesting account of it in the Nowvelle 
Revue. It would be difficult to overestimate the 
forces arrayed against a German “ new woman ;” 
she has many enemies in her own household, for 
the average German matron, of whatever rank 
she may be, still considers that womanhood is 
summed up in the three K’s: Avnder, Kirche, 
and Nuche,—that is, children, church, and cook- 
ing. The revolt against this simple ideal first 
began in Baden, but now it has spread all over 
Germany. 


LEADERS OF THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT. 


The leaders of the movement were two nota- 
ble women, Helen Lang and the late Augusta 
Schmidt. The latter organized and founded, 
some twenty years ago, a number of feminine 
associations, now containing a membership of 
seventy thousand. One of the most remarkable 
of these societies is only twelve years old, and 
binds together all women teachers and govern- 
esses. ‘Till quite lately the German universities 
were one and all absolutely shut to the woman 
student. ‘lwo years ago a great change came 
over this side of the question, and now there are 
women students at Heidelberg, Freiburg, and at 
Carlsruhe ; also, with a view to university study, 
girls’ schools or gymnasiums, as they are called, 
are being opened, though in Prussia the move- 
ment is regarded with great suspicion and dis- 
like. 

THE WORK OF THE WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT. 


Among those women who at the present mo- 
ment lead the feminine movement perhaps the 
most remarkable is Anita Augspurg. She has 
passed all her legal examinations, and is an ad- 
mirable speaker. Yet another leader is Frau 
Lily Braun, the wife of the well-known Social- 
ist ; she concerns herself actively with bettering 
the parlous position of the poor German woman 
worker, for nowhere is the workwoman paid so 
badly as in Prussia. Quite an average price 
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for a day’s skilled needlework is 18 cents ; and 
in certain trades women and girls work all 
night, no arrangement being made to insure 
their proper rest all day. Thanks, however, to 
the great extension of the woman’s rights move 
ment, the position of the humble woman worker 
is distinctly better than it was, and M. Wolff 
evidently believes that the time is coming when 
the Reichstag will have its due complement of 
women members. 


WOMEN IN RUSSIA. 


i? the second October number -of the Jeevue 
des deux Mondes, the clever lady who writes 
under the name of Th. Bentzon ¢ontributes a 
very interesting study of Russian women. She 
is struck by certain resemblances, which appear 
likely to become more obvious in the future, be- 
tween the empire of the Czars and the United 
States. This is a deeply interesting subject of 
inquiry, but Madame Bentzon limits it for the 
moment to a comparison between the position of 
women in the two countries, in both of which 
the feminist movement has the same character. 


A COMPARISON OF RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Neither in Russia nor in America does this 
movement imply any sentiment of antagonism 
or revolt against the stronger sex. In Russia 
the equality of the sexes is recognized by the 
law, and the woman of every class possesses 
privileges unknown in France, such as the free 
disposition of her own property. The Russian 
marriage is a sacrament which imposes upon 
both parties the same duties and the same re- 
sponsibilities. If money questions do arise be- 
tween husband and wife, the law courts gener- 
ally lean toward the side of the woman. It was 
not always so. The Russian family was at first 
organized on an Oriental model, but this led to 
a woman’s rights agitation at a much earlier 
period than the rise of the same phenomenon in 
western Europe. The Russian woman owes a 
good many of her rights to Peter the Great, 
and her education,—which, except as regards 
the higher studies, is as good as that of the 
Russian man,—she owes to Catherine. 


THE POOR WAGES OF RUSSIAN WORKWOMEN. 


Madame Bentzon admits that the Russian 
workwoman is ill paid; but as the man is also 
badly paid, the difference, she declares, is not 
very great. Besides, in the professions, such as 
the postal and banking services, the pay is the 
same. Madame Bentzon goes on to explain in 
detail the education of Russian girls, which is 
very thorough, especially in modern languages ; 














and she also explains the considerable part 
which the Russian woman plays in the charitable 
and philanthropic work of the country. 


IS OUR FINANCIAL SITUATION SOUND? 

R. FRANK A. VANDERLIP, vice-presi- 
L dent of the National City Bank of New 
York, recently delivered an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce of Wilmington, N. C., 
which is printed in the December World’s Work. 
Mr. Vanderlip sounds a note of warning as to 
our rapidly expanding credits, and is rather 
dubious as to the solidity of present financial 
conditions in the United States. He reviews 
the phenomenal industrial and financial growth 
of this country in the past six years, which have 
brought an increase of $4,000,000,000 in de- 
posits in our banks, and which have brought 
us to the position of the greatest of coal-produc- 
ing and greatest of steel-producing countries in 
the world. Our foreign trade balance came to 
show over $600,000,000 credit in a single year. 

But in the past two years there has heen a 
change. Our imports have been rapidly rising, 
while our exports have fallen off more than 
$100,000,000 in the past year. 

But what strikes Mr. Vanderlip as most worth 
the attention of conservative minds is the fact 
that with an increase in bank deposits of over 
$4,000,000,000, as compared with the beginning 
of 1899, there is no increase at all in specie and 
legal-tender holding of the banks kept as a re- 
serve against those deposits. This remarkable 
development of our bank credit has been brought 
about chiefly by the gigantic “ trust” operations. 
A vast amount of new securities have been 
created in these half-dozen years, based in large 
measure upon properties which were before held 
as fixed investments by individuals, or if stand- 
ing in the form of corporate property the securi- 
ties of those corporations were most closely held, 
and in but small measure entered into the finan- 
cial operations of the day. This movement,— 
tending to convert the evidence of ownership of 
a great amount of fixed property into a form 
which has been considered bank collateral, and 
which has been made the basis of loans and of 
corresponding increase of deposits,—is undoubt- 
edly the most important single cause for this in- 
crease of more than $4,000,000,000 in bank de- 
posits and bank loans of the country in the space 
of three or four years. 

Another influence has been the heavy expen- 
ditures of corporations, particularly railroad 
companies, for the improvement, betterment, 
and extension of their properties. Now, even 
if these expenditures have been wisely made, 
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they have used up so much liquid capital, con- 
verting it into a fixed form, so that such capital 
cannot be fully returned into liquid shape, from 
the result of increased earnings, before the next 
ten or fifteen years. Mr. Vanderlip assumes 
that it must be admitted that we have been con 
verting too great an amount of liquid capital 
into fixed forms of investment. The cure is, as 
he thinks, to reduce the expenditures of that 
character. He believes that nothing will inter- 
fere finally with the commercial ascendancy of 
the United States, because we have the cheapest 
supply of raw material, the greatest genius in 
the handling of machinery, the broadest market 
in the world for domestic business, which will 
furnish a foundation for foreign commercial 
conquest. He says we are absolutely certain to 
he foremost in the world’s commercial ranks, 
but he is just as certain that the facts noted 
above make it fitting and necessary that our 
financiers recognize the present time as unfavor- 
able for the expansion of bank credits. 

The extensive liquidation of American securi- 
ties which has taken place since the delivery of 
Mr. Vanderlip’s address gives point to his warn- 


ing. 





POOLS AND TRUSTS IN GERMANY. 


INCE Prince Henry’s visit and the marked 
attentions that the Kaiser is showing to us, 
there has been a notable increase of articles 
dealing with American affairs in the German 
periodicals. Our cousins across the sea, at last 
fully awakened to a sense of our importance, are 
hastening to inform themselves of this new 
world-power. It appears to them like a danger- 
ous rival, for the tone of anxiety predominates 
in many of these articles, and references to the 
« American danger” are of constant occurrence. 
This danger looms up before the German mind, 
according to a contributor to the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher for October, not in the shape of the 
Monroe Doctrine or the Dingley tariff, but in 
that of the trusts; and Herr Hjalmar Schacht, 
in his article, “Trust or Kartell,” boldly advo- 
cates the adoption of American business methods 
to counteract American competition on German 
soil. His comparison of the kartell system ob- 
taining in Germany with the trusts, as organized 
in this country, leads him to a sharp criticism of 
the former as retarding industry, while the 
trusts, in his opinion, not only benefit the indus- 
tries at home, but are also powerful agencies in 
conquering foreign markets, The German kartell 
corresponds about to the pools in this country, 
which, the writer declares, «‘ have had their day.” 
Pools are advocated in Germany for two reasons: 
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(1) To adjust production and consumption, and 
regulate prices in proportion to costs, thereby 
placing the industries on « firm basis, and 
assuring to the workingmen steady, remunerative 
work ; (2) Tocounteract the American trusts. 


TRUST VERSUS POOL. 


After a succinct statement of the nature of 
trusts, based on Professor Jenks’ “The Trust 
Problem,” the writer comparesGermanand Amer- 
ican industrial methods as follows: “Trusts, 
in the American sense of the word, do not exist 
in Germany, not only as regards their lega! 
aspect, but also their industrial characteristics. 
The German kartell is a combination of similar 
enterprises of the same branch of industry that 
form an agreement as to price, markets, output, 
etc., being therefore not a concentration but a 
coalition of industries. ‘lhe fundamental differ- 
ence between the German kartell and the Amer- 
ican trust lies in the fact that the trust manages 
and directs all its factories and plants from one 
central place, while the different establishments 
forming the kartell are bound by agreement to 
observe a certain standard only in regard to some 
branches of their enterprise, otherwise carrying 
on their work independentiy.” Among the dis- 
advantages of the kartell system the writer men- 
tions the following: It does not, like the trust, 
conduce to the cheapening of the goods or the 
enlargement of the markets, but, on the contrary, 
tends to restrict the output and keep up prices, 
with the view of benefiting the manufacturer 
rather than the public. The standard of produc- 
tion does not rise above the average, as there is 
neither the incentive of competition found among 
independent industries, nor the concentration of 
capital that facilitates superior work, as in the 
case of the trust. It tends to lower wages and 
throw the men periodically out of work, when 
the plants are shut down in dull times as a check 
to over-production. One great advantage of the 
trust on its economic side, on the other hand, the 
writer findsin the diffusion of capital among the 
publie,—e.7., the stocks and bonds of five large 
British brewery companies are held by about 
twenty-seven thousand persons. And the work- 
ingmen themselves may acquire a share and 
interest in the business by becoming’ stock- 
holders. 

The writer draws the balance in the following 
pregnant paragraph : “ Kartell means stagnation 
and regress of production, weakening of inter- 
national competition, strengthening of the anti- 
social spirit, increased inequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth ; trust means progress in produc- 
tion, strengthening of international competition, 
more even distribution of wealth. The social 
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defects of trusts must be corrected by political 
measures. ” 


CHANGE OF ATTITUDE IN GERMANY. 


The attitude of German manufacturers, on the 
whole, is characterized by the writer as follows : 
“It seems at times as if there were the honest 
endeavor on many sides to direct the kartell so 
as to approach the results and successes of the 
trusts. As soon as German manufacturers have 
recognized the defects of the kartell system and 
the advantages of the trust, it would be strange 
if they did not favor a movement that conduces 
to the growth of national industry, instead of 
merely guaranteeing private profits. Here, as 
everywhere, it will Come to pass that the clever 
and far-sighted minds will guard and further the 
real national interests, as against the egotistical] 
self-sufficiency of the sluggish masses. We cer 
tainly have men enough in Germany able to 
direct trusts and to manage them successfully, 
financially as well as in a truly patriotic spirit. 
Germany will not lack its Morgans and Schwabs. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE SHIPPING 
SITUATION. 


ter story of the international shipping com- 
bine is clearly told by Mr. Marvin in this 
number of the Review or Reviews. 

Mr. W. R. Lawson, writing on the Cunard 
agreement in the Contemporary Review for No- 
vember, raises many interesting questions. 
among which one of the most important is the 
theory that the advance of money made to the 
Cunard Company to enable it to build two gigan- 
tic new steamships may lead to the nationaliza- 
tion of the merchant marine of Great Britain. 
The following passages give the gist of Mr. Law- 
son’s paper: 

“While frankly admitting that the govern- 
ment had to do something in the emergency, and 
that the Cunard agreement is perhaps as good as 
any other that could have been made in the cir- 
cumstances, no business man can possibly accept 
this makeshift as a permanent development of 
our maritime policy. 

«The ultimate result of all the negotiations 
and manceuvrings of the past six months is that 
the North Atlantic mail service is now subject 
to three separate agreements,—a German-A mcri- 
can agreement, under which Mr. Morgan guar- 
antees £300,000 a year to the German com- 
panies ; a British-American agreement, under 
which the British Government guarantees to Mr. 
Morgan equality of treatment with its own sub 
jects ; and the Cunard agreement, under which 
the British Government is to pay that company 






























£150,000 a year to have nothing to do with Mr. 
Morgan. Why Mr. Morgan should have to pay 
the Germans handsomely for what he gets from 
us as a gift, and why the Cunard Company 
should be paid handsomely for what the White 
Star line undertakes to do for nothing, why the 
British public should have to pay heavily where 
the Germans get well paid,—these are all para- 
doxes beyond the comprehension of the ordinary 
man. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AS A_ POSSIBILITY. 


Mr. Lawson does not think that Mr Morgan 
will be able to divert traffic either by his steam- 
ers to his railways, or by his railways to his 
steamers, with such facility and certainty as is 
generally assumed. As for the ships which he 
has bought, Mr. Lawson says: «The Atlantic 
steamer of the future will carry 20,000 tons of 
freight and several hundred saloon passengers 
at £10 per head,” and of these none is to be 
found in the fleet acquired by Mr. Morgan’s 
re, purchase. The most important part of 
Mr. Lawson’s article is that in which he dis- 
cusses the possibilities of ulterior developments 
arising out of the Cunard : 

“On che other hand, the loan for building 
two new liners is an equally heroic innovation. 
When one thinks out what it may lead to here- 
after, one can hardly believe that the Board of 
Trade realized what they were doing when they 
assented to it. 

“The shipbuilding-loan clause in the agree- 
ment is nothing less than revolutionary, and 
there must have been some bursting of red tape 
when it was first mooted. As we read it, it 
establishes a perfectly novel relationship between 
the government and our steamship companies of 
the Cunard class. It places the Crown in the 
position of a lien holder of a large commercial 
undertaking. As security for the advances to 
be made toward the building of the two new 
liners, not only the new ships themselves, but 
the whole of the fleet and general assets of the 
company, are to be pledged. 

“The government will, in fact, have a sub- 
stantial interest in the undertaking. If the cost 
of the new ships be estimated at £1,500,000 
(which is a moderate figure), it will equal the 
whole of the existing Cunard capital (£1,600,- 
000). That would give the government a one- 
half interest in the enlarged fleet,—quite as much 
as it has in the Suez Canal. In the Cunard 
agreement we are committing ourselves to the 
principle of state ownership of commercial ship- 
ping. It inay seem a very small step we are 
taking, and one easy to explain away officially: 
but it is a step.—definite, and possibly momen- 
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tous. There may even be in it the germ of eco- 
nomic revolution. Carried to its logical conclu 
sion, the Cunard agreement may justify state 
ownership and operation of ocean mail steamers. 
Startling as the idea may be, there is nothing in 
it to shrink from.” 


INVENTIONS FOR SUBMARINE WORK. 

(y" hundred and eighty ships are sunk on 

an average every month of the year, and, 
with all their cargoes, they are lying at the bot- 
tom of the sea. An Italian inventor, Signor 
Pino, has proved that by the use of his sub- 
marine boat this treasure can, in a very great 
number of cases, be recovered with economy 
and ease. Dr. Carlo Iberti contributes to the . 
Contemporary Review for November a very inter- 
esting article concerning the inventions of Signor 
Pino, who is likely to become almost as famous 
as Marconi. He is an engineer, whose working 
submarine boat is used, not for destruction, but 
for the recovery of treasure from the deep. His 
boat promises to make an immense fortune for 
its inventor. 

“In order clearly and exactly to realize the 
value of the invention under notice, the follow- 
ing facts have to be considered : 

“1, That every kind of operation for the sal- 
vage or recovery of ships or objects can be done 
with great ease by means of this small boat of 
about three meters’ diameter. 

«2. That it has been tested to a depth of 150 
meters, and that the inventor, who has des- 
cended in it to the sea bottom at least 140 
times, has successfully worked at a depth of 130 
meters. 

+3. That two persons can work in it on the 
sea bed for twelve hours continuously without 
needing to return to the surface for air. 

“4. That every object lying in the sea is 
clearly and distinctly seen from it, at any depth, 
through windows of a special crystal. 

“5, That the boat (which can be set in motion 
or stopped instantaneously) ascends or descends 
at will at a speed of 34 meters per second. 

“6. That it will stop and remain perfectly im- 
movable at any depth in perfect equilibrium 
and for any length of time. 

“7, That it walks on the sea bed, moving 
freely on an ingenious single wheel, propelled 
by an electric-driven screw.” 


TAKING PHOTOGRAPHS IN THE DEPTHS. 


But his submarine boat is not so wonderful 
as his other invention, called the hydroscope. 
By its use a person will be able : 

‘1. To see clearly and distinctly any object 
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in the water down to the bed of the sea and 
practically at any depth ; 

“2. To take clear photographs of whatever 
he perceives there ; and thus— 

“3. To recover therefrom with ease and at 
very small expense anything he likes, however 
large and heavy it may be, and at whatever 
depth it may lie. 

«“ And all these three operations will be per- 
formed while standing in an ordinary small 
boat on the surface of the sea. 

« \ private experiment was made some days 
ago in the Mediterranean Sea, only one person 
The result was simply incredi- 
ble; a large volume of water—about 15,000 
cubic meters, covering an area of sea bed 
of 1,500 meters perimeter,—was so brilliantly 
illuminated that all the objects moving in this 
body of water, or lying on the illuminated sea 
bed, were clearly and distinctly seen. The hy- 
roscope with which this experiment was made 
was a very small and cheap one.” 


heing present. 


RICHES OF THE OCEAN BOTTOM. 


By the aid of the Pino submarine boat and 
the hydroscope, Dr. Iberti thinks there is an in- 
calculable store of treasure soon to be brought 
to the surface. He says: 

“Who can tell the value of all the precious 
artistic objects lying on the sea bottom,—for 
example, those statues, the masterpieces of great 
sculptors, which were wrested away from Athens 
and sunk in the Archipelago during the Pom- 
peiian wars, as we are told by Livy, and which 
Signor Pino has just been urged by the Greek 
Government to recover ? We can hardly realize 
the value of the Persian fleet wrecked in the 
Dardanelles, of the ships sunk in the Egyptian 
waters during the Napoleonic wars, of the 
Spanish steamer foundered in the Bahia de Vigo, 
and of thousands of other ill-fated ships. In 
order to get a very faint idea of the enormous 
importance of Signor Pino’s invention, it may 
suffice to recall to mind the wreck of the great 
transatlantic steamer Bourgoyne, which caused a 
loss of 24,000,000 francs, and contained 16,000,- 
000 francs in zinc; the steamer sunk off the 
coast of Holland, with gold to the value of 
27,000,000 francs ; the ship wrecked during the 
North American war, with $5,000,000 in treas- 
ure ; the vessel dashed to pieces in the Strait of 
Magellan, with ingots to the value of 625,000,000 
francs ; the armored ship Victorca, sunk in the 
waters of Tripoli, with a large treasure in gold 
and modern ordnance ; the warship Black Prince, 
wrecked during the Crimean War in the Bay of 
Balaclava, with (according to the most reliable his- 
torians) 40,000,000 francs in grants, money, etc.” 


THE ATLANTIC FISHERIES QUESTION. 
i” view of the signing of a reciprocity treaty 

between the United States and Newfound- 
land, on November 8, especial interest attaches 
to a very well-informed article in the De 


‘ cember Atlantic Monthly by Mr. P. T. McGrath, 


a Newfoundland journalist, who gives a com- 
plete exposition of “The Atlantic Fisheries 
Question,” ancient and modern. This squabble 
between the United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland has dragged along for years. It is of 
peculiar difficulty, because there are three par- 
ties with conflicting interests. The key to the 
situation is apparently held by Newfoundland, 
because of her inexhaustible bait supply, her 
proximity to the Grand Banks, and her political 
independence of Canada. 


WHAT THE TROUBLE IS ABOUT. 


Anybody can fish on the Grand Banks, be- 
cause they are outside of the three-mile limit. 
The trouble is about the bait. In order to take 
the mackerel, halibut, and cod, it is desirable to 
have fresh bait, and nowhere in the world can 
this be taken in such quantities and so conve- 
niently as in the bays and estuaries of New- 
foundland. The United States fishing fleet 
leaves Gloucester and other New England ports 
in November, and they must first load up with 
frozen herring for bait. At present Newfound- 
land allows Americans to catch the herring in 
the winter, and they take away about 250,000 
barrels every season. But after April 1, the 
Newfoundland bait act requires every fishing 
vessel to procure a license. ‘The Americans ob- 
tain bait through a modus vivendi dating from 
1889, granting them free access to Newfound- 
land waters by paying a license fee of $1.50 per 
ton of the vessel’s register. The French, who, 
with the Canadians, the United States vessels, 
and the Newfoundlanders, make up the four 
fishing fleets, are excluded altogether from New- 
foundland bait-catching, because France granted 
such a heavy subsidy that her fishermen were 
enabled to undersell all others. 


THE CANADIANS HOSTILE TO AMERICAN FISHERMEN. 


The Canadians are hostile to American fisher- 
men, more so than the Newfoundlanders ; but 
Newfoundland thinks that if the valuable bait 
concessions are granted, the $6,000 per year of 
license fees are a very inadequate recompense 
for the hundreds of thousands of barrels of bait 
that are taken away by the Americans every 
year. Newfoundland’s attitude is that if she 
furnishes the United States fishermen with bait, 
her fishermen should have free entry for their 
catch in the United States markets. 





MR. BLAINE’S ATTITUDE. 


Mr. Blaine was in favor of this reciprocal trade 
arrangement between Newfoundland and the 
United States. “First, he recognized that New- 
foundland, by her bait, controlled the situation, 
and that if France, with a fishing base near our 
coast, was unable to cope with us, the Ameri- 
cans, who would be a thousand miles from their 
own territory, would be helpless altogether. 
Second, he was aware that Newfoundland, be- 
cause of her insular position, her remoteness, 
and the varying character of her fishery pur- 
suits, would not ship very largely to the Ameri- 
van market. This demands its own cure of fish, 
which the Newfoundlanders do not practice. 
All the cod we take on Labrador and the north- 
ern coast is cured specially for the European 
markets, and is sent there direct, so that only 
the fish taken on our southern seaboard, and a 
portion of the lobster catch, would be forwarded 
to New England for sale. Third, he foresaw 
that by an arrangement with Newfoundland the 
American fishermen would be released com- 
pletely from all dependence upon Canada, and 
be able to disregard any hostile enactments she 
might propose.” 


CANADA’S POSITION. 


‘Canada’s position with regard to this inter- 
national dispute is becoming more untenable 
every season. Her existing markets are inade- 
quate to absorb her yearly catch, and the Amer- 
ican control of Cuba and Porto Rico has in- 
creased her difficulties by depriving her almost 
wholly of two large and profitable markets. 
Her fish in these territories must now face an 
adverse duty of eighty-four cents a hundred 
pounds, and this accentuates the congestion at 
home. Ience Canada strives hard for reci- 
procity, alleging that the removal of the Amer- 
ican tariff will cheapen fresh food for the 
American consumer, and thus increase the de- 
mand in the Republic, not only for Canadian, but 
also for American fish. But the American treaty 
makers have not been satisfied that the advan- 
tages of free trade would outweigh the detriments 
of unlimited Canadian competition, and so have 
declined all overtures from the Dominion.” 


THE BCND-BLAINE CONVENTION. 


Secretary Hay is now being urged to revive 
the Bond-Blaine convention of 1890, providing 
for reciprocity in fishing products between the 
United States and the colony of Newfoundland, 
irrespective of Canada. «The United States 
lishermen will then be able not only to procure 
bait in our waters, but to enter them in order to 
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transship their catch by fast steamers, with cold- 
storage chambers, direct to Boston and New 
York. The frozen-herring industry can be de- 
veloped in the same manner, and so far from 
reciprocity being detrimental to the New Eng- 
land fishery interests, it will be positively ad- 
rantageous to them. We would, of course, 
compete against them to some extent, but the 
lessening of their expenses consequent upon 
being able to use our coast as an advanced base 
would enable them to meet us upon more equal 
terms. Canada will resent our success, if we do 
succeed, but the British Government seems to he 
satisfied that Canada’s objections are not valid, 
else Premier Bond would never have been per- 
mitted to resume negotiations with the object 
he has now in view.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S THREAT. 


If the United States continues to refuse a 
reciprocai arrangement to Newfoundland, the 
latter threatens to throw herself into the arms 
of Canada. Then the Canadian government 
will take over the control of the Newfoundland 
fisheries and a united policy would be possible. 
The fisheries of British North America would 
be absolutely barred to the Americans, because 
Canada would then have in her own hands the 
lever by which to force them to grant her reci- 
procity, or else she would do her best to destroy 
the New England fishing industry. Mr. McGrath 
says such a course would absolutely deprive the 
American fisherman of bait, and that they would 
gradually be driven from the Grand Banks. The 
price of fish in the United States would run so 
high that the import duty would not make so 
much difference, and Canada and Newfoundland 
together would supply us with these products. 
Newfoundland’s premier has recently been in 
Washington trying to revive the Bond-Blaine 
convention, but Mr. McGrath doubts whether 
the Senate will favor the project, even if the 
State Department does draft a new instrument. 


THE NEW COMET. 


Fo? the past three months astronomers have 
been discussing the new comet, designated 
by them as ) 1902. It was discovered by As- 
tronomer Perrine, of the Lick Observatory in 
California, on September 1, and was described 
by him as a faint object, having the appearance 
in the telescope of a nebula with a small, some- 
what well-defined nucleus near the center of the 
head, with a brightness like that of a ninth-mag 
nitude star. The comet was observed to have a 
short, brushy tail pointing toward the southwest. 
In an interesting statement about the comet 
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in the November number of Popular Astronomy, 
Prof. W. W. Payne, of Goodsell Observatory, 
Carleton College, Minn., explains that it is very 
difficult to determine the length of a comet’s 
tail, because it gradually diminishes in bright- 
ness as it extends away from the head. 

The new comet’s orbit was computed by Mr. 
Perrine, and also by a German astronomer, Elis 
Strémgren, at Kiel, using one observation made 
at Lick Observatory on September 1, one made 
at Urania on September 2, and a third made at 
Copenhagen on September 4. From these three 
observations from three different places, nearly 
the same results are obtained as from those 
given by Mr. Perrine from observations made 
entirely at the Lick Observatory. Professor 
Payne is confident that these trial orbits must 
be close approximations to the true path of the 
comet, which can only be determined by a longer 
series of observations. 


BRIGHTNESS OF THE COMET. 


From the time of its discovery the comet’s 
light increased very rapidly. Mr. Perrine es- 
timated its brightness on September 1 as about 
equal to that of a ninth-magnitude star. On 
the evening of October 7 the comet was ob- 
served at Goodsell Observatory, and its bright- 
ness was estimated as about the same as that of 
two stars in Cygnus, whose magnitudes are cat- 
alogued as nearly of the fourth. Thus the 
brightness had apparently increased five magni- 
tudes since September 1. 


RELATIONS TO THE EARTH. 


Professor Payne’s explanation of the accom- 
panying diagram showing the path of the comet 
relative to that of the earth, follows : 

“At the time of discovery it was moving 
almost directly toward the earth, but before it 
reached the orbit of the earth our planet had 
passed on beyond the point opposite, so that 
collision would have been impossible, provided 
the paths of both bodies were lying in the same 
plane ; but as they are not in the same plane, 
the points of intersection are such that there 
could not possibly be any such danger even if 
their approach had been less than it was. 

“Other interesting features shown by this pre- 
liminary path of the comet are its near approach 
to the sun, its long period of visibility, its short 
time behind, or on the opposite side from, the 
sun, its near approach to the earth again in 
the months of January and February, 1903. If 
the computers have given us a path for the 
comet that is nearly’ correct, its brightness in 
approaching the earth the second time will not 
be nearly as great as that which was observed 


during the months of September and October of 
this year. But on January 16, the time of near- 
est approach, the brightness will be less than six 
times that of discovery. These predictions do 
not take into account any of those physical 
changes which so often take place when a comet 
is passing near the sun, especially if its perihel- 
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ion point falls far within the earth’s orbit, as is 
true of this comet. It is fortunate that this 
comet has so long a period of visibility that it 
may be observed thoroughly to determine a de- 
finitive orbit and to make a thorough study of 
its physical changes.” 


THE POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE is a very brightly-written, epigram- 
matic, but somewhat too comprehensive, 
article in the Kdiénburgh Review for October, on 


‘‘ Poetry in the Nineteenth Century.” It suffers 
from its striving after completeness. Beginning 
with Campbell and ending with Mr. Kipling, it 
is not ah easy thing to sum up, not only all the 
first-class poets, but even many of the second 
and third class. The reviewer has therefore put 
himself in a difficulty from which he is only ex- 
tricated by the condensation and brightness of 
his judgments. 

What are the characteristics of our poets ? 
Campbell’s virtue is his blamelessness ; Crabbe, 
infinitely superior, merely poured new wine into 
the old bottles of eighteenth-century classicism : 
« A serious, resourceful Teniers in verse.”* Cole- 
ridge was a shattered, half-redeemed prodigal, 
whose very creations cry out against him. Scott 
was clumsy as a versifier. 
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SHELLEY AND BYRON. 


It is doubtful whether Shelley or Byron will 
ever have justice done to them. The lightning 
of their genius was too deeply tinged by the 
more unpopular and less abiding colors of an 
epoch whose effervescence was checked by a re- 
action which wreaked vengeance upon all the 
most openly avowed products of the period 
against which it set itself to war. Social isola- 
tion was the defect of both. The defect of Shelley 
was exuberance. 


WORDSWORTH. 


“ You cannot place Keats, because you cannot 
tell what would have become of him.” ‘Thomas 
Moore is dismissed with ‘affectionate remem- 
brance.” The range of thought in Wordsworth, 
his rustic dignity, his power of seeing poetry in 
common things, his gentle, unaffected mysticism, 
and his simple method of expressing it, are his 
chief merits. His defect is a reiteration of sub- 
ject, begetting monotony of treatment. But his 
worship of women is as supreme as it is simple. 


TENNYSON. 


Tennyson had style defined by the reviewer as 
a masterly elevation of manner, an inevitable 
form of phrase, chasteness in rhythm, caution in 
expression, finish and polish. In these he was 
supreme. He was a carver of cameos, which he 
set in a blank matrix. His aim was always 
lofty ; he never wrote a line which would ex- 
press himself at the expense of his readers. 


THE BROWNINGS. 


The genius of Browning was the contrast and 
the complement of the genius of Tennyson. 
Browning’s method was not so much a negative 
lack of style as a positive rejection of it. 

“His magnificent imagination, his intellectual 
force, his instinct for a fine subject, his love for 
and mastery over landscape, his penetration into 
the devious passages and closed chambers of hu- 
nan nature, are all undoubted ; but so are his 
willfulness, his roughness, his unliterary avoid- 
_ ance of simplicity, his love of leaving his reader, 

_and perhaps sometimes himself, lost in half-lights 
of intention, and half-thridded mazes of unex- 
pounded philosophy. 
cularity found acceptance with many persons 
not too capable of appreciating his highest qual- 
ities, but who fancied that they had found in 
him satisfaction for a lack of virility which they 
had imputed to Tennyson simply because he was 
delicate and clear. Many such mistook his ob- 
scurity itself for profundity, thinking that what 
they could not plumb must needs be deep.” 


His burliness and mus- | 
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As for Mrs. Browning, she had feeiing, ro- 
mance, wit, picturesqueness, thoughtfulness aris- 
ing into wisdom, and landscape, but none of 
these were hers in a superlative degree. Her 
artistic taste was her weakest point. 


THREE MODERNS. 


Patmore, Arnold, and Swinburne have all 
been thoroughly conscientious in form, phrase, 
workmanship. Arnold may have been dry, 
without a large stock of melodies ; Patmore over- 
frugal and over-chastened ; the trill of Swin- 
burne, exuberant, repetitive, over-prolonged. 
But their strings are ever in tune; and they 
never touch their instrument with a slack or 
slovenly hand. Clough was a dweller on the 
borderland of genius, and intellectually was pic- 
turesque but unkempt, like the landscape of the 
moor edges. All the poems of William Morris, 
great and small, are but reproductions of gone 
forms of life, and of affectations which were 
superseded by a healthier renaissance. Through 
all Rossetti’s work there runs a sense of moral 
and nervous decadence. 


EMILE ZOLA AND HIS LIFE WORK. 


[* the November reviews there are many 
tributes to Zola, and criticisms of his 
works. In the Contemporary Review, M. Edouard 
tod writes on “The Place of Emile Zola in 
Literature.” M. Rod was an enthusiastic friend 
of Zola, and his article is one of warm appre- 
ciation. He says: 

“Zola was judged differently by those who 
came near to him and by those who only knew 
him through his writings. To the latter he is a 
hard realist, an ambitious man, a proud and 
violent polemic. The former knew him as a 
familiar and friendly figure—an example of 
the simple, quiet, and good man, which alone will 
live in their memory. If I ventured to sum up in 
a few words what I think of his more immediate 
réle, | would say his great merit has been, while 
saturated with romanticism, to have grasped its 
inadequacy. He can never be praised too highly 
for having shaken the intellectual tyranny of 
that unhappy school, and for having brought 
novel-writing back into the straight paths of 
observation and simplicity.” 


Zola’s Art. 


One of the best of these literary papers is 
that of Mr. Francis Gribble on “The Art of 
Kmile Zola” in the Fortnightly Review. Mr. 
Gribble’s main point is that Zola was not a real- 
ist at all. There was a fundamental fallacy in 
his view of human nature, in that he ignored 
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conventional illusions and tore off masks, which 
are quite as much a part of our nature as our 
animal appetites. Zola was also not a realist, 
because he failed to depict what was real. His 
material was taken from real life, but he com- 
pressed much more of it into one novel than 
could actually have happened in the space and 
time which his novel occupied. His documents 
differ from those of the man of science in con- 
sistently sacrificing the truth to the tableau. 
He never drew a character from within or real- 
ized any emotion except that of hunger. 


An American Tribute. 


Mr. W. D. Howells, writing in the North 
American Review for November, says of Zola : 

“To me his literary history is very pathetic. 
He was bred, if not born, in the worship of the 
romantic, but his native faith was not proof 
against his reason, as again his reason was not 
proof against’ his native faith. He preached a 
crusade against romanticism, and fought a long 
fight with it, only to realize at last that he was 
himself too romanticistic to succeed against it, 
and heroically to own his defeat. The hosts of 
romanticism swarmed back over him and his 
followers, and prevailed, as we see them still 
prevailing. It was the error of the realists 
whom Zola led, to suppose that people like truth 
in fiction better than falsehood ; they do not ; 
they like falsehood best; and if Zola had not 
been at heart a romanticist he nevér would have 
cherished his long delusion, he never could have 
deceived with his vain hopes those whom he per- 
suaded to be realistic, as he himself did not 
succeed in being. 

“He wished to be a sort of historiographer 
writing the annals of a family, and painting a 
period; but he was a poet, doing far more than 
this, and contributing to creative literature as 
great works of fiction as have been written in 
the epic form. He was a paradox on every side 
but one, and that was the human side, which he 
would himself have held far worthier than the 
literary side. On the human side, the civic side, 
he was what he wished to be, and not what any 
perversity of his elements made him. He heard 
one of those calls to supreme duty, which from 
time to time select one man and not another for 
the response which they require; and he rose to 
that duty with a grandeur which had all the sim- 
plicity possible to a man of French civilization. 
We may think that there was something a little 
too dramatic in the manner of his heroism, his 
martyry, and we may smile at certain turns of 
rhetoric in the immortal letter accusing the 
French nation of intolerable wrong, just as, in 
our smug Anglo-Saxon conceit, we laughed at 
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the procedure of the emotional courts which he 
compelled to take cognizance of the immense 
misdeed other courts had as emotionally commit- 
ted. But the event, however indirectly and invol- 
untarilv, was justice which no other people in 
Europe would have done, and perhaps not any 
people of this more enlightened continent.” 


WHICH ARE THE BEST PICTURES IN THE 
WORLD? 


R. FREDERIC DOLMAN submits the 
question, “‘ What are the most precious 
pictures in the world?” to the curators or di- 
rectors of all the best picture-galleries outside 
of Great Britain, and he embodies in an article 
contributed to the Strand Magazine for Novein- 
ber the answers he received. The following 
catalogue of pictures is interesting. In each 
case the selection of the picture has been made 
by the official custodian of the gallery in which 
it appears : 
The Louvre: Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘“‘ La Gioconda.” 
The Prado: Velasquez’s ‘‘ Meninas.” 
The Rijks Museum, Amsterdam : 
“Night Watch.” 
The Hague Gallery: Paul Potter’s ‘“‘The Young 
Bull.” 
The Vienna Belvidere: Rubens’ “Ildefonso Altar.” 
The Berlin Gallery: H. and J. van Eyck’s “‘ Wor- 
ship of the Lamb.” 
The Dresden Gallery : Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna.” 
The Munich Pinakothek: Murillo’s ‘The Melon 
Eaters.” 
The Antwerp Museum : Quentin Masty’s ‘The De- 
scent from the Cross.” 
The Florence Uffizi Gallery: Titian’s “ Flora.” 
The Florence Pitti Gallery: Raphael’s ‘‘La Ma- 
donna della Seggiola.” 
The Borghese Gallery, Rome: Titian’s ‘‘ Sacred and 
Profane Love.” 
The Academy of Fine Art, Venice: Titian’s ‘ As- 
sumption of the Virgin.” 


Rembrandt’s 


TUBERCULOSIS IN HUMAN BEINGS AND IN 
CATTLE. 


DISCUSSION of the question as to whether 

the disease of tuberculosis is identical in 

man and in cattle is being given in a series of 

articles by Dr. A. von Székely, of Budapest, in 
the Centralblatt fir Bakteriologie. 

In the great tuberculosis congress held in 
London, Koch urged the necessity of striking at 
the root of the evil and not wasting energy by 
fighting the disease with ineffective measures. 
Basing his conclusions upon experiments made 
in Berlin, he contended that human tuberculosis 
differed from that of cattie and could not be 
transmitted to them. but, for the more in- 
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portant question of the susceptibility of man to 
the tuberculosis of cattle, he believed a direct 
answer to be impossible, because, obviously, ex- 
perimental proof upon man is excluded. By in- 
direct results, however, he felt justified in the 
assertion that, if man were susceptible to the 
tuberculosis of cattle, such cases were very rare, 
and it was not necessary to take precautions 
against them. Koch’s assertion led to contradic- 
tions in the congress. Other investigators arose 
and declared that his conclusions were too far- 
reaching and his evidence was not conclusive ; 
accordingly, the resolution was voiced that, ‘in 
the light of our present knowledge, the health 
officials do all in their power to prevent the 
spread of tuberculosis through meat and milk.” 

The question raised by Koch is evidently of 
great significance for the control of tuberculosis, 
and many experiments were begun in different 
places to clear up the matter of the identity of 
the two diseases, as Koch himself had indicated 
as being highly desirable. 

The investigations of Koch and Schiitz were 
divided into three main groups,—v.e., those on 
calves, on swine, and on sheep ; with the further 
variation of the methods of infection by feed- 
ing, by subcutaneous or intra-abdominal injec- 
tion, intravenous injection, or by inhalation. 
The calves were first treated with tuberculin, in 
order to insure their freedom from the disease. 

In the experiments with feeding, calves were 
fed daily with sterilized milk mixed with spu- 
tum from a man suffering with consumption, 
or else the milk was mixed with a pure culture 
of tuberculosis. ‘The animals were killed within 
one hundred and ninety-eight to two hundred 
and thirty-six days, but their tissues showed no 
traces of the disease. Parallel experiments for 
comparison, made upon animals of the same 
kind, kept, as far as possible, under the same con- 
ditions, except for the substitution of animal for 
human tuberculosis bacilli, do not seem to have 
been carried on. 

In three cases of subcutaneous injection of from 
5 to 10 cem. of an emulsion, consisting of one 
part human tuberculosis germs with one hundred 
parts of water, the animals showed no signs of the 
disease when killed about two hundred and forty- 
three days later. Parallel experiments,—con- 
ducted with animal tuberculosis germs,—showed 
the effects of the disease, and one calf died 
within forty-nine days. 

Intra-abdominal injections made upon three 
calves produced tubercles in one individual in 
the region of the injection. Parallel experi- 
ments, conducted with the tuberculosis of cattle. 
produced the disease in all the animals. 
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Similar results followed intravenous injection 
of calves with the two kinds of bacilli ; with 
the additional result of increased weight in the 
cases treated with human tuberculosis, and loss 
of weight in the control experiments with tuber- 
culosis of cattle. 

In the experiments with inhalation of germs, 
calves were made to breathe air filled with the 
dust of finely-powdered cultures of tuberculosis. 
Three of them showed no changes, but ex. 
amination of the fourth showed a few tubercles 
in one lung. 

Experiments made upon sheep and swine 
produced similar effects, although some cases 
were doubtful, and, on the whole, the results 
were not so conclusive. 

The critics of this work claim that the evi- 
dence is not sufficient to prove the presence of 
two distinct diseases ; that there is no essential 
distinction—merely a difference in degree, and 
the experiments only show that, in general, 
human tuberculosis is less infectious than that 
of cattle. Even if all the evidence showed that 
infected animals never contract human tuber- 
culosis, it would not prove that the two diseases 
are distinct. It has been shown for many patho- 
genic organisms that they may be carried through 
many generations upon one kind of animal and 
become more strongly infectious for this kind 
of animal; on the other hand, however, their 
power of infecting other kinds of animals re- 
mains unchanged. On this principle, it is easily 
explained how the bacillus of human tuber- 
culosis is less virulent for cattle-: it has become 
adapted to human nutrition and body tempera- 
ture ; consequently, it thrives bestin man. The 
body temperature of cattle is higher than in 
man; the fluids of the body may be consid- 
ered as different ; and, quite naturally, the human 
germ does not thrive so well if it is transmitted 
to cattle. 

Chauveau experimented upon calves with 
both kinds of bacilli, but found no difference 
between those inoculated with human and those 
inoculated with animal tuberculosis. 

Sidney Martin fed calves with food mixed 
with the sputum of consumptives, and, when the 
calves were killed later, found some of them 
perfectly healthy and others tuberculous ; but 
the parallel experiments with animal tubercu- 
losis were all affected. From this he con- 
cluded that the bacillus of human tuberculosis 
is less infectious. 

Similar results from the experiments of other 
investigators seem to give evidence in favoy of 
this explanation of the difference in effect of the 
same bacillus upon man and upon cattle. 








THE HOLIDAY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


OR several years past the December issues of the 
illustrated magazines of fiction and miscellany 
have shown a tendency to depart from direct and for- 
mal references to the Christmas anniversary. The 
magazines for December, 1902, continue to show this 
disposition to disregard the conventional holiday in- 
signia, but there is no lack of endeavor on their part to 
make up for the absence of Christmas pictures, poems, 
and stories by an added sumptuousness in their illus- 
trations and covers. Some of them, too, still recognize 
the anniversary with features which breathe more of 
an air of spirituality and, perhaps, mysticism than is 
usual in their pages. 
HARPER’S, THE CENTURY, AND SCRIBNER’S. 


In the work of making the Christmas magazines 
beautiful this year, Mr. Howard Pyle, the illustrator, 
easily has first place, even remembering that Mr. Edwin 
A. Abbey has made a number of illustrations of ‘“‘ King 
Lear” for Harper’s Magazine which are very effective- 
ly reproduced in colors in this number. Mr. Howard 
Pyle begins the Century with four paintings reproduced 
in colors and a decorated text of his own,—‘‘ The Travels 
of the Soul.” These four pictures of Mr. Pyle’s in the 
Century make the high-water mark of color printing in 
the American magazines. Mr. Pyle’s magnificently 
virile work is seen, too, in Harper’s in a field of illus- 
tration peculiarly his own,—the pictures for ‘‘ The True 
Captain Kidd,” going with Mr. John D. Champlin, Jr.’s, 
sketch of that worthy. There are other examples of 
color illustration in Hurper’s not nearly so effective. 
Scribner’s Magazine, not to be behind, uses a striking 
colored reproduction of an illustration by Maxfield Par- 
rish for a frontispiece, prints in colors Mr. Edward Pen- 
field’s pictures for his story, ‘‘A Christmas at Café 
Spaander,” and gives in a series of bold full-page color- 
ed illustrations Miss Jessie Willcox Smith’s sympathe- 
tic attempt to portray ‘‘ A Mother’s Days.” 

Of the more utilitarian features, which are scant in 
these magazines for December, the most noticeable is 
Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson’s article on the United States 
Steel “Trust” in the Century, the first of a series of 
articles on ‘‘Great Business Combinations of To-day.” 
Mr. Nelson sketches the history of the formation of the 
Steel ‘‘ Trust,” and makes a useful collection of the facts 
which have been published concerning the finances and 
properties of the ‘Trust ;” but he does not tackle any 
of the great questions concerning the evils of the “trust” 
business, the overcapitalization of the Steel “Trust,” 
nor the relation of the state to such organizations. Mr. 
Nelson shows that whatever the proper price of steel, it 
is true that the formation of the United States Steel 
Corporation has saved enormous expenditures for ma- 
terial, and also losses which might have resulted from 
bitter competition, and which might have brought 
serious disaster to the steel trade. He says thai the 
saving already accomplished by what is called the 
standardizing of the work has already amounted in one 
process alone to about $3,000,000 a year. 


M’CLURE’S AND THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
MeClure’s Magazine makes no attempt to celebrate 
Christmas otherwise than in the pretty little story of 
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slum children, ‘‘A Christmas Present for a Lady.” 
There is a capital account of the bronco-busting con- 
test at Denver for the championship of the world, by 
Mr. Lincoln Steffens. In this article, ‘The American 
Man on Horseback,” Mr. Steffens tells the story of the 
ride for the championship with thrilling dramatic ef- 
fect and considerable humor. Mr. John Mitchell 
writes on ‘The Coal Strike,” and sums up his and the 
miners’ position. Incidentally he declares that there 
can be no such thing as compulsory arbitration. Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell, in her second chapter on the history of 
the Standard Oil Company, gets right down to bed- 
rock facts in her exposition of the process by which 
discrimination in freight rates brought about the rise 
of the monopoly. This chapter shows that her history 
of the ‘Trust ” will be no perfunctory affair. 

The Cosmopolitan, like McClure’s, pays no attention 
to Christmas embellishments, other than one short 
Christmas story, by Walter Juan Davis. In the ‘Cap- 
tains of Industry” series there appears a sketch of 
Nicholas Murray Butler, by Samuel E. Moffett, who 
explains why it is entirely fitting that a university 
president should be included among “ captains of in- 
dustry” to-day, and how Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
is preéminently just that type of university president, 
who, in administrative ability, enterprise, and hard- 
headed common sense, is so closely analogous to a great 
personality in the business world. The other ‘cap- 
tains” sketched in this issue are Henry Phipps, Mr. 
Carnegie’s former partner, to whom Mr. James H. 
Bridge, the biographer, gives credit for a very large 
part of the Carnegie success ; and Mr. John F. Dryden, 
president of the Prudential Insurance Company. 

COUNTRY LIFE. 


The most ambitious Christmas issue, as such, is the 
December number of Country Life, the Christmas An- 
nual, with elaborate supplements, increased size, and 
double price. The publishers of this enterprising young 
periodical have determined, according to their an- 
nouncement, to pass the standard set for such holiday 
numbers by the great English periodicals. The number 
begins with a poem by Rudyard Kipling, ‘“‘ Pan in Ver- 
mont,”—a clever fling at the smooth-tongued salesmen 
of the seed and nursery concerns. <A pretty Christmas 
story by Eleanor Hoyt, author of ‘‘ Misdemeanors of 
Nancy,” illustrated articles on ice-boating, hockey, curl- 
ing, skating, tobogganing, ski-ing, snowshoeing, and 
other winter sports, and many features, reproducing in 
large pictures and text the Christmas morning atmos- 
phere, give the requisite winter and holiday flavor to 
the number. 

EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. 

Everybody's Magazine gets its holiday flavor from 
the collection of very brief stories, by various authors, 
all under the title ‘‘ A Christmas of Good Deeds.” An 
excellent feature is the Gaucho horse-story, by William 
Bulfin, illustrated from plaster models made for the 
magazine by Solon H. Borglum, the Western sculptor 
who has such aremarkable genius for figuring the 
broncho. 

OUTING. 

While there are no perfunctory Christmas allusions in 

Outing, the December number is notably strong and 














readable. An excellent account of the Saratoga of to- 
day, the new resort for pleasure and sport, is given by 
Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams in as excellent a piece of 
descriptive writing as one would wish. Articles such 
as ‘‘Where Wild Fowl Breed,” ‘A Glance at the 
Grouse,” ‘‘The Little People of the Sycamore,” and 
“Hunting the Big Game of Alaska” do due justice to 
nature-study and field sports, and Mr. Whitney has 
added some charming features appealing to a wider 
class than the nature students and sportsmen. 





THE WORLD'S WORK. 


R. FRANK A. VANDERLIP has a discussion of 
the present financial situation of the United 
States in the December World’s Work, and we have 
quoted from it among the “‘ Leading Articles.” Another 
financial article in this issue is an unsigned discussion 
of ‘The Bonds of American Corporations,” which calls 
attention to the tendency on the part of important cor- 
porations since the summer of 1901 to issue bonds in- 
stead of shares of stock. The writer thinks it time to 
inquire concerning the possibilities of ‘“‘ watering” in 
bond issues, and notes the extraordinary temptation, 
where the public is so kindly disposed toward bonds, to 
capitalize earnings, as well as properties, in this form. 

There is a good sketch of John B. McDonald, the man 
who is the contractor for the great subway tunnel in 
New York. Few people have walked or ridden in New 
York in the past year without wondering how any 
mind or group of minds could have had the hardihood 
to undertake such a gigantic piece of work as this sub- 
way. Here is Mr. McDonald’s comment when some 
one was afraid the job would prove difficult: ‘ Diffi- 
cult? Nota bit. It’s cellar digging—just a lot of cel- 
lar digging. Put all the cellars in New York in a row 
and they’d make a tunnel from here to Philadelphia. 
There’s nothing hard about digging a cellar, and a row 
of cellars isn’t any harder. It takes longer—that’s all.” 

A well-illustrated personal article is the sketch of 
George Grey Barnard, the sculptor, by Alexander B. 
Thaw. Mr. Barnard is now at work on the great sculp- 
ture scheme for the new capitol of Pennsylvania, the 
largest contract ever given to a single sculptor in this 
country. Mr. Edwin A. Abbey is to do the mural deco- 
ration. 

Other articles deal with the various experiences of 
employers in profit-sharing; ‘‘A Means to Effective 
Arbitration,” by F. W. Job; Mr. Clement A. Griscom, 
the head of the International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany ; ‘‘Subduing the Nile,” being an account of the 
great Assouan irrigation dam; ‘“‘The Traveling Post 
Office,” and the novel profession of reorganizing indus- 
tries. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


N the Atlantic Monthly for December there is an 
excellent. discussion of ‘‘The Atlantic Fisheries 
Question,” by Mr. P. T. McGrath, which we have re- 
viewed in another department. An interesting article 
on “Chinese Dislike of Christianity,” is by Mr. Francis 
H. Nichols. Mr. Nichols thinks that China needs noth- 
ing so much to-day as she does the Gospel, but he admits 
that Christianity is making very little progress through 
out the eighteen provinces. There is a very small 
number of converts after a century of Protestant and 
three centuries of Roman Catholic endeavor. But 
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worse than this, a real hatred of and antagonism to 
Christianity prevails throughout the empire. One of 
the chief reasons for this, according to Mr. Nichols, is 
the methods of the missionary. Much as he desires to 
do good, he has made the impression among the Chinese 
that he is teaching disloyalty, that converts are dena- 
tionalized. The missionary knows it, but rather likes 
to be hated, because he feels that it is a heathen hate. 
Mr. Nichols says that he has heard missionaries even 
approve of the opium traffic, because a certain number 
of Chinese in the last stages of opium degradation take 
refuge in missionary opium cures. “If the time shall 
ever come when we hear less talk about a ‘missionary 
spirit’ and more of the spirit of Christ in mission work, 
then, and not till then, will there be hope for the Gos- 
pel in China?” 

In ‘“‘Some Impressions of Porto Rico and Her Schools,” 
Mr. C. H. Henderson protests against our stepping in to 
spend the insular revenue as we think best. He calls 
it ‘‘a bit of paternalism which we ourselves, with our 
strong Anglo-Saxon bent for self-government, would 
never tolerate. Either Porto Rico ought to be imme- 
diately organized into a territory, with the prospect of 
speedy statehood, or else her period of preparation for 
these responsibilities ought to be made effective and 
fruitful by adequate national aid.” 

This number begins with an essay on ‘‘ The Ideals of 
America,” by President Woodrow Wilson, with the 
power and vigor and optimism that one would look for 
in his treatment of such a theme ; there are some very 
clever paragraphs on every sort of subject from the 
notebook of Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich,—‘“ All Sorts of 
a Paper ;” there is a Christmas poem by Mrs. Josephine 
Dodge Daskam, and a darky Christmas story by Beirne 
Lay. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


ACH month the North American gives a fresh 
proof of its cosmopolitanism. At least half of its 
articles have to do with other than ‘ American” topics, 
in the strict sense. And yet the topics treated are al- 
most invariably interesting to American readers. This 
is true in a marked degree of the November number, to 
which Secretary Reitz, of the late South African repub- 
lic, contributes an article dealing with the promises 
made by the British Government in concluding peace 
with the Boers, while Karl Blind gives personal recol- 
lections of the late Dr. Rudolf Virchow, the Rev. Dr. 
W. E. Griffis writes on ‘The Development of Political 
Parties in Japan,” and Lady Henry Somerset tells the 
story of an English farm colony for women addicted to 
the drink habit. In another department we have quoted 
from Rabbi Gaster’s article on Roumania and the Jews 
and from the estimate of Zola by Mr. Howells. 


SECRETARY REITZ ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN ‘“‘ PEACE.” 


The personal attitude of Secretary Reitz in regard to 
the ‘“‘ Articles of Peace,” signed at Pretoria on May 31 
last, is clearly set forth in his article. He denies that 
the document is binding “upon the consciences of 
those men who, to save the remnant of their wives and 
children, signed it—signed it, so to speak, with the 
knife at their throats.” Secretary Reitz declares that 
he himself signed the treaty in his representative, and 
not in his individual, capacity, and that Lord Kitchener 
accepted that condition. On the legal principle that a 
contract made under compulsion is not a binding con- 
tract, he holds that the Boer signatories are not bound 
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by the terms of peace. Furthermore, he contends that 
the terms themselves have been broken, as well as the 
solemn promise of the British representatives regarding 
a general amnesty to Cape rebels—which releases the 
other party. 

AMBASSADOR WHITE AND THE SPANISH WAR. 


Readers of Mr. Edwards’ sketch of Dr. Andrew D. 
White in this month’s number of the REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS will find an interesting account of Dr. White’s 
German ambassadorship in the November North Amer- 
ican. The writer, Mr. Wolf von Schierbrand, praises 
very highly Dr. White’s well-directed and successful 
efforts during the Spanish-American war to secure a 
strict maintenance of neutrality and to counteract the 
effect of the numerous slanderous attacks upon this 
country made by the press and public men of Germany. 
Dr. White’s Fourth-of-July speech at Leipsic is de- 
scribed as ‘2 diplomatic deed of the greatest and most 
far-reaching importance.” 

OWNERSHIP OF THE NATIONAL SECURITIES. 


In his concluding article on the national debt of the 
United States, Mr. O. P. Austin, chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department, discusses the 
question of the ownership of the national securities. 
All but a very small share cf these securities, says Mr. 
Austin, are held in the United States. ‘In 1803, the 
number of holders of United States securities was esti- 
mated by Seybert’s ‘Statistical Annals’ at about 15,000, 
and in 1880 they were estimated at over 80,000. In the 
Spanish war loan of 1900, the number of subscribers 
was over 300,000, and the number to whom bonds were 
issued was, in round terms, 290,000. Presumably, how- 
ever, a large share of these bonds soon found their way 
into the hands of the banks and trust companies, since, 
as is shown elsewhere, about one-half of the outstanding 
bonds of the United States are now held by the national 
banks alone, while the savings banks, trust companies, 
and other organizations of this character are also large 
holders. The number of holders of registered bonds is 
now about 58,000, and as about 85 per cent. of the total 
interest-bearing indebtedness is in registered bonds, it 
may be estimated that the total number of holders of 
all classes of bonds does not at present exceed 75,000.” 


AMERICA IN CHINA. 


Mr. John Barrett, author of the article in this number 
of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS on “New Japan: The 


Schoolmaster of Asia,” writes in the November North 


American on ** America in China: Our Position and 
Opportunity.” Asa result of his observations in China, 
Mr. Barrett declares that America is more respected and 
trusted in China today than at any previous time in 
her history. The Government at Washington, he says, 
“has succeeded in placing the political, commercial, 
and missionary interests of the United States in a posi- 
tion of unprecedented strength.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

The veteran financier, Jay Cooke, relates the history 
of ‘“A Decade of American Finance” from the point of 
view of one of the chief actors in the drama, the decade 
in question comprising the eventful years from 1863 to 
1873, when Mr. Cooke was a power in the counsels of 
the Washington Government, as well as in Wall Street ; 
Mr. J. A. Hobson writes ow ‘Compulsory Arbitration 
in Industrial Disputes ;” and Mr. Samuel J. Barrows 
sums up the tendencies of American legislation. 


THE AMERICAN MONTRLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE ARENA. 


ae HE President and the Trusts” is the subject of 

the opening article in the November Arena. 
The writer, Prof. Frank Parsons, specifies these six 
powers of the national Government, any one of which, 
he affirms, is sufficient to deal with the trusts : 

“1, The power to control interstate commerce. 

“2, The power to provide for the public welfare. 

“3, The power of eminent domain. 

“4. The power to tax. 

‘¢5, The power to control the postal service. 

‘6, The power to make contracts, and grants of land 
and money.” 

Professor Parsons admits that President Roosevelt’s 
proposed amendment to the Constitution would be a 
good thing—the more power the Government has over 
trusts and corporations the better—‘‘but the imme- 
diately important and entirely practical thing is to 
elect men to Congress pledged to use with vigor in the 
public interest the powers already in existence.” 

THE REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE. 


In addition toan interesting article by Mr. Elweed 
Pomeroy, explaining the initiative and referendum, the 
Arena for November contains some important data fur- 
nished by Mr. George H. Shibley, chairman of the Na- 
tional Federation for Majority Rule, relative to the 
progress of this reform. In the course of a ‘‘ conversa- 
tion” with the editors of the Arena, Mr. Shibley says : 

“In practically all municipalities throughout the Re- 
public the workers for majority rule through the refer- 
endum and the initiative have become acquainted with 
the rule of procedure system for installing it—the Win 
netka system. A campaign has been entered upon in 
many cities, and in two of them the system has actually 
been installed—Detroit, Mich., and Geneva, Ill. At 

hicago a majority of the aldermen elected last April 
were pledged in writing to adopt the system as to fran- 
chises for city monopolies ; but as half the number hold 
over, there is not as yet a majority who were elected on 
that platform. A rule of procedure was introduced in 
the council last June, and will be pushed to a vote, now 
that the summer vacation is over. Before the spring 
election rolls round the system is likely to be installed— 
the aldermen who desire a reélection must vote for ma- 
jority rule or be defeated. In Detroit the election of 
aldermen takes place in November, and last June there 
was a unanimous vote for the majority-rule system. 
When election day is close at hand the aldermen are 
responsive to the will of the majority. In several cities” 
there are organizations for installing the Winnetka sys 
tem. Among these cities are Norwalk, Conn., Hart 
ford, Conn., Paterson, N. J., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Port Huron, Mich., Minneapolis, Minn., Ev- 
ansville, Ind., and Topeka, Kansas. In these, and in 
other cities where the rule of the few prevails, it is ex- 
pected that the unions will inaugurate a non-partisan 
movement for installing the optional referendum and 
the initiative in the spring campaign.” 

In June last, the people of Oregon, by a vote of 11 to 1, 
adopted the optional referendum and the initiative as 
to all State legislation, except laws immediately neces 
sary for the preservation of the public health, peace, 
safety, and the support of the government and its insti 
tutions. This is the third State in which the system 
has been installed by amendment of the constitution. 
South Dakota and Utah being the other two. Missour’ 
seems likely to adopt the system very soon, 











THE CENTENARY OF THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. 
HE Edinburgh Review for October completes the 
hundredth year of publication. It is a good num- 
ber in itself—a centenary number, which summarizes a 
greav part of the literary history with which the Review 
has ever been brilliantly associated. The special article, 
dealing with the poetry and fiction of the last hundred 
years, we have noticed in its proper place. But it is 
necessary to read the opening article of the Review 
dealing with its own history to realize the close associa- 
tion between the brilliant organ originated by Sydney 
Smith, and first edited by Jeffrey, with the literature 
and politics summarized elsewhere. 

The Edinburgh Review in its day was an entirely 
novel venture, and proved a success from the first. It 
was essentially the creation of young men. In the year 
of its foundation, Sydney Smith and Jeffrey were only 
thirty, Brougham was twenty-four, and Horner only 
twenty-three. It was written, without pay, by young 
men ‘‘who were more fond of displaying their criti- 
cal acumen than the contents of the book.” It was 
not until the third number that a change was made, 
and payment given at the low rate of $1,000a year to the 
editor and $50 a sheet of sixteen pages to the contribu- 
tors. Before iong the minimum remuneration was 
raised to sixteen guineas a sheet, and it was on this 
scale that Mr. Gladstone was paid for the celebrated 
‘Silver Streak ” article of October, 1870. 

The first Edinburgh Review externally was identical 
with that now being noted. Internally its organization 
was somewhat different, for it contained no fewer than 
twenty-nine articles, some of them only a page long. 
Nine of them were written by Sydney Smith, and six 
by Jeffrey. The principle of ‘‘one man one article” 
has apparently never been recognized, for in April, 
1835, the Review published six articles from the pen 
of Lord Brougham, on subjects varying from the 
British Constitution to the Memoirs of Mirabeau. Yet, 
Lord Brougham complained that the Review did not 
print enough of his matter. 

The circulation of the Review was immense in early 
years, if the cost and proportion of reading public be 
considered. In 1814, over 12,000 per quarter were printed; 
and in 1817-18 the circulation rose to 13,500, the highest 
point ever attained. 

FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS. 


So much for the Review. To name its contributors 
is to give a list of the most eminent men of the last 
century. Famous articles and incidents arising there- 
from are the landmarks of its history. Thus we have 
Jeffrey reviewing Moore’s poetry in 1806, and the result- 
ant duel at Chalk Farm, celebrated by Byron in ‘“‘ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” Moore afterward 
became a contributor to the Review. In November, 
1814, appeared Jeffrey’s much more famous article on 
“The Excursion,” beginning ‘This will never do.” 
Macaulay, most famous of all Edinburgh reviewers, 
published his first contribution, the Milton article, in 
August, 1825. Of all the praises Macaulay ever earned 
the most valued was that of Jeffrey: ‘‘The more I 
think the less I can conceive where you picked up that 
style.” The two most brilliant talkers of the day, 
Macaulay and Sydney Smith, were hardly made for 
one another. Sydney Smith was an inexhaustible 
talker; but Macaulay’s flow of conversation was so 
rapid that he spoke with panting anxiety. 
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Macaulay’s contributions were as interminable as his 
talk. His article on Lord Bacon originally ran to 120 
pages, and his essay on Warren Hastings to 95. The 
total number of pages in the Review varied from 260 
pages in early days to 300 in the middle of the century. 

Of the political tendencies of the Review not much is 
said. It was Whig from the first, and remained so. But 
the reviewer boasts, with justice, that on the whole the 
influence of the Review was thrown on the side which 
the wisdom that comes after the event declared to be 
right. It warmly combated that craven fear of its own 
countrymen—the dread of the people—which was the 
unhappy legacy to England of the French Revolution. 
It maintained the fight against sacerdotal ascendancy in 
the middle of thecentury. Onthe subject of Home Rule 
the Review parted company with many of its old friends, 
and one of its most notable contributors, Mr. Gladstone. 
It would not have Home Rule at any price. ‘It would 
tolerate no combination with those who were avowedly 
aiming at the disintegration of the kingdom.” The 
Review was the oldest and most constant of Liberals ; 
but it had always maintained in political controversy 
that party should be based upon fundamental princi- 
ples, not on mere personal allegiance to leaders, how- 
ever eminent. Whether the wisdom that comes after 
the event will justify the Revicw in this question, may 
be doubted. 

Dealing with its later years the Review is less per- 
sonal, therefore less interesting. The names of its liv- 
ing contributors are not mentioned. One of the char- 
acteristics of the Review is that its contributors have 
always been largely drawn from among those who are 
not exclusively men of the pen. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for November opens with 
a paper by ‘“‘A Dissident Liberal” on ‘‘The Re- 
version to Toryism.” We have dealt elsewhere at length 
with Captain Gambier’s extremely interesting article on 
‘‘Macedonian Intrigues and Their Fruits.” Nearly all 
the other articles are well written and instructive, and 
the standard of the review for literary criticism is well 
maintained. 
TO EXPLORE AFRICA. 

Sir H. M. Stanley contributes a paper entitled ‘‘ New 
Aspirants ‘to African Fame.” He says that we have 
seen the last of the old pathfinders. There are no more 
great lakes, or great rivers, or snowy ranges, to dis- 
cover in Africa. But in every department of research 
Africa offers many opportunities for the explorer and 
scientist. From a sociological point of view the African 
man, for instance, has never yet been treated scientitic- 
ally. Sir H. M. Stanley makes the following remark 
as to the effect of altitude upon stature : 

“The tallest men I found lived in high altitudes, 
from 5,000 feet above sea-level and upward ; the sturdi- 
est from 3,000 feet to 5,000 feet ; the shortest, excepting 
the pygmies, from sea-level to 3,000 feet.” 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


Mr. “O. Eltzbacher” contributes another of his pa- 
pers dealing with Germany, the subject this time being 
“The German Emperor as a Political Factor.” He has 
a high opinion of the Emperor’s powers, but a low opin- 
ion of his alleged successes as a diplomatist. His policy 
has been too flighty and changeable. As long as Bis- 
marck was in office France and Russia were kept asun- 
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der, and Germany could feel absolutely safe from foreign 
aggression. She was the most respected power on the 
Continent. After Bismarck’s retirement Germany ceased 
to be the first power on the Continent, and her place 
was taken by Russia. Her position is less safe than it 
was ; some of the great coups of the Emperor have mis- 
carried ; and as an offset she has acquired a few small 
and worthless colonies. As regards home politics dis- 
satisfaction within the empire has increased. Like 
Frederick the Great, the Emperor has a violent passion 
for increasing his territory. But as a consequence of 
trying to play the part of Frederick, and interfering in 
everything, he has failed ; German policy has become 
fitful, enigmatical, and unstable,—a replica of the Kai- 
ser’s impulsive character. 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Prof. H. Brougham Leech writes on this subject. 
The doctrine, he says, is not of the least value in inter- 
national law, and will not be regarded when any matter 
worth fighting about arises. Great Britain, in the 
Venezuelan case, established a precedent against her- 
self; but this is not binding upon other nations, and 
European jurists have expressly disclaimed it. Profess- 
or Leech criticises severely some of the pretensions put 
forward by the United States, such as that made before 
the Cuban War, that the Spaniards should not be 
allowed to recolonize any of the depopulated parts of 
Cuba. As to the practical effect of the doctrine, Pro- 
fessor Leech says that within the next half century 
many subjects of European nations will certainly colon- 
ize South America, and when friction arises between 
them and the local governments, the story of the Uit- 
landers will be repeated. It is not likely that Germany 
will do less for her subjects than England has done in 
South Africa. 

ARE THE CLASSICS TO GO? 

Prof. J. P. Postgate, writing under this head, main- 
tains that they are not to go. The study of Latin should 
be kept as an integral part of all high education, and 
that of Greek as an integral part of higher literary 
training. What is needed is not the abolition of clas- 
sicism, but its reanimation. If the dead languages are 
not to retire into the background, they must be taught 
as if they were alive. Professor Postgate deals with the 
needed reforms in pronunciation, grammar, etc. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are several other papers of interest. Mr. Gosse 
writes on the late P. J. Bailey and his poems. Major 
Arthur Griffiths has a paper on “The War and Its 
Critics,” in which he criticises the composition of the 
Inquiry Commission, and defends officers as well as 
men against the attacks of their critics. There is a very 
good article on ‘The Limitations of Lord Macaulay,” 
by Mr H. C. Foxcroft, a short poem, and several other 
contributions of merit. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

HE Nineteenth Century for November opens with 

a paper by Mr. Lionel Phillips on “‘Mammoth 
Trusts and Municipal Trading.” 

Trusts, says Mr. Phillips, are not anti-social, because 
they can only be successful as long as they do not allow 
rivals to sell cheaper. A heterogeneous body, says Mr. 
Phillips, like a municipality, cannot conduct a number 
of businesses as well as individuals specially trained to 
their special requirements. If a trust works inefficiently 
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it fails, and its members are punished by ruin; the in- 
efficiency of a local governing body is punished at most 
by defeat at the elections. 

THE ‘‘REMOUNTS” SCANDAL. 


Lord Denman has a very lucid article on “‘The War 
Office and the Remounts.” In South Africa altogether, 
he says, six different classes of horses were employed,— 
Cape ponies, artillery horses, English and Irish cavalry 
horses, North American horses, Hungarians, and Ar- 
gentine horses. According to his observations, the 
order in which these classes are placed is the order of 
their merit. The best remounts Lord Denman saw in 
South Africa were the ponies captured with Prinsloo. 
The Hungarian horses collapsed quickly, and the Ar- 
gentines were utterly worthless. Lord Denman insists 
that the remounts question was the decisive factor in 
the war. After Paardeberg, and again during the ad- 
vance on Pretoria, and during the second invasion of 
Cape Colony, good remounts would have ended the war. 


EAST AND WEST. 


Mr. J. D. Ries, C.I.E., writes a very interesting arti- 
cle comparing the economic conditions of the poorer 
classes in Asia and eastern ‘Europe. He says: 

‘“‘T venture to express the opinion that the Oriental 
in ordinary years is as happy and as well provided with 
board, lodging, and clothing, according to his wants, 
as the man of eastern Europe. I think the European 
works harder than the Indian peasant, one of the great 
difficulties of dealing with whom is that he is quite 
content with a minimum wage for work he likes in 
congenial conditions. My next-door neighbor in my 
Russian village, during the short summer, got up at 4 
o’clock and worked thenceforward till 9 P.M. From 
early dawn he mowed the hay, which, after drying it in 
the sun, he carted into the barn, and as his children 
were growing girls he had no assistance. During the 
long winter, when the snowdrift darkened his win- 
dows, and his wife was busy spinning, he used to gather 
wood for sale and for use, or go to St. Petersburg with 
his horse to drive a droshky. That was a bitter win- 
ter ; a dram too deep and a little folding of the hands 
to sleep, and more than one driver froze to death upon 
his box. I have often slept in an Indian hut, and often 
in a Russian cottage, and taking all considerations to- 
gether, prefer the former, certainly in summer, and 
also in winter, for as no one can sleep in the cottage 
anywhere but on the top of, or close to, the stove, the 
crowding problem becomes as acute as it is in London.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. Ivor Guest writes on registration reform. 
Mr. G. R. S. Mead contributes ‘‘Some Notes on the 
Gnostics.” Mr. R. Bosworth-Smith’s article on owls is 
one of the most interesting papers in the number. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary for November opens with Gen- 
eral Botha’s paper on the Boers and the Empire, 
which is noticed elsewhere, as also are several other 
articles. Mr. David Christie Murray argues that it is a 
great mistake to regard Burns’ claim to fame as resting 
upon his Scottish poetry. His immortality outside 
Scotland depends upon his mastery of English as a 
vehicle of poetical expression. Mr. Murray says: 
‘* My contention, in the first place, is that Burns real- 
ized this keenly,-in the second that he was artistically 
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right, and in the third that it was this instinct which 
enabled him to lay soundly the foundations of a world- 
wide fame instead of building a merely local reputation. 

‘““My purpose has been only to show that he did not 
sink into English, but that he rose into it with complete 
spontaneity and unfailing judgment in all his more 
delicate, dignified, and charming work, and that it is to 
his mastery of a most delicate, dignified, and charming 
English that he mainly owes the unique place he occu- 
pies among poets.” 

Mr. Herbert Paul writes on ‘‘The Shuffled Govern- 
ment,” and Mr. Joseph McCabe discourses on ‘St. 
Augustine and the Roman Claims.” Countess Mar- 
tinengo Ceesaresco gives a very pleasant picture of the 
family life of ancient Greece. Dr. Dillon, in his chron- 
ique of foreign affairs, deals chiefly with the Mace- 
donian insurrection, the alleged Russian intrigues in 
Thibet, and the Franco-Siamese settlement. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Mr. E. Wake Cook has a paper on the ‘‘ Newer Dis- 
pensation.” It is in reality an article on Christian 
Science. Mr. Cook says: 

“From the beginning of the Christian era there has 
been a similar movement in deepening and widening 
religious concepts, in spite of the conservatism of the 
churches, and we have now materials which, if they 
could be summed up and united by a great religious 
genius, would give us a newer ‘ Dispensation’ as far in 
advance of the new as that was above the old. 

‘* With Christian Science thus unexpectedly reénforc- 
ing Christianity just on those points dropped by the 
churches, and lifting Christians to a higher platform ; 
with Theosophy revivifying and enriching western 
thought by the wonders of the East ; with Spiritualism 
demonstrating a future life, and the existence of latent 
faculties and powers, and giving a meaning to life 
never before discerned ; with physical science opening 
up new vistas into the Infinite, new wonderlands, and 
giving us glimpses of the awful potencies we are sub- 
duing to our service ; with ali this we havea movement 
of unprecedented significance. And although the dif- 
ferent parts of the advancing army may sometimes 
wage internecine war, it is fratricidal, as they are all 
complementary to each other and to the older move- 
ments. The broadening and deepening of the religious 
consciousness by this spiritual renaissance and the 
wondrous revelations of physical science mark a stage 
in our development as much in advance of the new dis- 
pensation as that was in advance of the old. All the 
diverse and apparently conflicting movements have yet 
a strange underlying tendency to unity, and are mani- 
festing a vaster meaning hidden from the workers by 
the dust of progress.” 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HE Westminster Review for November opens with 
a plea by Mr. Hubert Reade for ‘“‘ Amnesty and 
Compensation in South Africa.” In regard to com- 
pensation, Mr. Reade estimates that six weeks’ cost 
of war would fully compensate every agriculturist, 
whether Boer or loyalist, in South Africa. Speaking of 
amnesty, he gives a number of precedents, all of which 
proved successful : 
‘**Clemency’ Canning was scoffed at and derided for 
granting an amnesty to the Indian mutineers; if the 
English loyalists in Canada had been listened to, the 


rebels of 1838 and of 1885 would have been shot down 
like dogs. We have had no serious rising to face in 
India since India was brought under the direct rule of 
the Crown, even the Northwest frontier remained quiet 
during the South African War, and some of the old 
comrades of Riel were among the first to join the Cana- 
dian contingents for South Africa. Spain put down 
the rebellion in Cuba in 1876 by severity, bribery, and 
deceit ; in that same year she amnestied the Carlist 
leaders and kept her promise to the Basque provinces, 
even though she withdrew their ‘Fueros.’ The Queen 
Regent made San Sebastian her summer quarters, and 
King Alfonso XIII. has spoken Basque from his cradle. 
There was no rising in the Pyrenees even when, as the 
penalty for the violated treaty of Bayamo, the Spanish 
flag was being hauled down in all Spain’s old dominions 
beyond the seas.” 
THE REFORM OF BRITISH JOURNALISM. 


Mr. J. E. Gofton, writing under the inexpressive title 
“The Stimulus of Vitiation,” discusses journalism and 
its abuses. After giving a definition of journalists, 
which excludes reporters altogether, he says : 

‘Tt is unfortunate for journalism that there should 
be so many various grades of journalists. There is the 
young man who reports football matches and the like, 
the journalists of so-called up-to-date ‘rags,’ ‘the 
ha’penny and penny periodical men,’ the journalists of 
the lighter magazines, and those of the purely literary 
and art weekly and monthly journals,—all widely di- 
vergent from each other, yet all journalists in the right 
sense of the word. Most of them are gentlemen and 
educated ; but a great percentage are neither educated 
nor gentlemen, and it is those latter gentry that are do- 
ing all the mischief, and will continue to do it, so long 
as no great effort is made to oust them completely from 
the profession. The effort must be great, a small effort 
would be absolutely no use whatever for the purpose 
intended, but instead be of infinite importance to them, 
for it would result in making them still more secure 
and powerful.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Geoffrey Mortimer writes on ‘The Work of Have- 
lock Ellis.” Ben Elmy on “ The Individuality of Women.” 
Mr. N. W. Sibley has a paper on ‘“‘ The Man in the Iron 
Mask.” 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

N the National Review for November, Mr. Arnold 
White has a characteristic paper entitled ‘“Gun- 
nery versus Paint.” Naval gunnery, he repeats, is neg- 
lected ; the methods required to produce a high average 
of straight shooting are unpopular; good shooting is 
discouraged by the political heads of the navy, and the 
shooting of the fleet could be greatly improved if the 
heads of the navy were really in earnest. British men- 
of-war miss their target more often than twice out of 
three rounds. Mr. White tells us, as he has told us 
many a time, that promotion depends upon clothing 
and gold leaf. He affirms that when three successive 
hits were made by one captain of a gun in a Mediterra- 
nean ship a voice from the bridge called down, “Is that 
idiot going to keep us out here all day ? Take him off!” 
Sir Cyprian Bridge wrote a report on the Astrea, in 
which he praised the bedding, paint, and tailoring, but 
said not one word in praise or condemnation of the gun- 
nery. When Mr. White wrote to the Admiralty asking 
whether the famous gunner, Grounds, was dead, he got 
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a reply containing, among other things, the following 
sentence: ‘IT am to add that a claim for the cost of the 
telegram will be made on you in due course by the 
accountant-general of the navy.” While the Admiralty 
were so keen about the payment by private persons of a 
telegram asking whether Grounds was dead, they had 
rewarded Grounds, for being the best shot of the year, 
with the sum of 48 cents ! 


WAR AND STARVATION. 


Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has a paper under the title 
“oes War Mean Starvation ?” He maintains that all 
the important points involved in the question should 
be worked out to a practical result, and the several 
results should be collected by the government as the 
basis of its defensive measures. As there is no machin- 
ery at the Admiralty for doing this, he calls for the ap- 
pointment of a royal commission to inquire into the 
conditions of Great Britain’s food supply in time of war. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE TEACHER. 


Sir Oliver Lodge contributes under this title a very 
suggestive paper. His main argument is that one 
cause of England’s educational backwardness is that 
English school teachers have not yet had a fair chance. 
Many of them are quite inadequately trained, many 
neither know their subjects properly, nor how to teach 
what little they know. But the good teacher, where he 
already exists, is too curbed and artificially hampered 
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to give out the best that isin him. On the ground that 
many teachers are inefficient, the remainder, including 
many of the best teachers, are put under far too much 
external restraint. The nature of the restraint which 
Sir Oliver wishes to see removed he describes as the in- 
fluence of the universities and of the professional train- 
ing bodies. The influence of external examinations, 
each administered externally and applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all schools alike, examinations in which the 
teachers have no part—that is the evil. Sir Oliver in 
particular wishes to see changes in the entrance or pass 
examinations admitting to the first grade of a profes- 
sion, or admitting to university matriculation. The 
papers of these examinations are usually set from a 
university man’s point of view; but a school-leaving 
examination should not be on this principle, but should 
take account of the aims and methods of the individual 
school. By such a reform the teachers would be eman- 
cipated from the hard task of cramming boys for exam- 
inations conducted on different lines from those they 
follow at school. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. J. Cornély writes on “France and her Religious 
Orders,” and Mr. O. C. Williams on ‘Collegers and 
Oppidans at Eton.” There is a certain pathetic irony 
attached to the paper on the jovial subject of ‘ Fox- 
hunting in Ireland,” by the late Capt. W. E. Cairnes. 
It is one of the best ‘“‘sporting” papers we have ever 
read. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


HE Civilta Cattolica, October 4, publishes an in- 
structive summary of the historical development 
of the Roman Index of prohibited books, from which 
we learn that the first book to be officially condemned 
by the Church was the celebrated ‘ Thalia,” by Arius. 
The condemnation was promulgated by the Council of 
Nicea in 325. The Emperor Constantine threatened 
every one guilty of secreting the volume with the death 
penalty. A first catalogue of condemned writings was 
issued in 496, and the councils and synods continued the 
work of condemnation at intervals,—the Council of 
Constance, for instance, pronounced sentence of excom- 
munication against ony one reading the works of John 
Wycliffe. It was not, however, till the close of the 
sixteenth century that the Congregation of the Index, 
as at present constituted, was formally erected by 
Gregory XIII. The whole work, as is well known, has 
been revised by Leo XIII., old regulations revoked, new 
ones laid down, and the Index itself thoroughly revised, 
with the result that a new “Index Librorum Prohibi- 
torum ” was issued in 1900, has already reached a second 
edition, and is held to be binding on the faithful. 

The issue for October 18 begins a useful series of 
articles on ‘‘ Trusts,” tracing out in the introductory 
article their historical development. 

In Nuova Antologia, Professor Chiappelli gives a 
résumé of the teaching of Mr. Herbert Spencer, founded 
on his latest volume, ‘Facts and Comments,” and, cu- 
riously enough, finds points of contact between him and 
Tolstoy, both in the doctrine he teaches and in the cour- 
age with which he carries his theories to their extreme 
conclusion. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE Revue des Deux Mondes for October is per- 

haps rather more interesting than usual. We 

have noticed elsewhere Madame Bentzon’s article on 
“Russian Women.” 

In a paper on the nature and the future of the 
Sahara, M. Leroy-Beaulieu urges his countrymen to 
pay more attention to the future of this wonderful des- 
ert. As far back as 1899, as we recorded at the time, 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu was urging the construction of a 
trans-saharan railway, and it is evident that, in his 
opinion, subsequent events have only confirmed the 
necessity for some such project. He describes the work 
done by explorers since 1899, and he shows that the 
popular notion of the Sahara as a vast stretch of mov- 
ing sands, where no rain ever falls and no vegetation 
ever grows, is a complete mistake. The greatest part 
of the Sahara is made up of rocks, and the rest is com- 
posed of sand dunes, which are for the most part fixed. 
He admits that the Sahara is a dry region, but he says 
that it does rain there sometimes, and, in any case, 
there are wells or other sources of water to be found, 
and these wells can, of course, be multiplied. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu also denies that the Sahara is destitute 
of vegetation ; parts of it, he declares, are well wooded. 
The real objection to the Sahara seems to be that the 
traveler is exposed to perpetual fear of the nomad 
tribes of brigands, who are always on the lookout to 
spoil him. For the rest, M. Leroy-Beaulieu considers 


that the Sahara is important, above all, because it con- 
stitutes the shortest route from all the great European 
capitals to those countries in Africa which have the 
most splendid future before them. 











NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE Nouvelle Revue is decidedly improved, and in 
the October numbers are numerous interesting 
articles. We have noticed elsewhere M. Wolff's ac- 
count of the woman’s movement in Germany. 
WHY BE DROWNED? 

Of general articles in the first October number the 
most interesting is undoubtedly that concerning life- 
saving appliances at sea. Considering the fact that 
scarce a day goes by but that some lives,—mostly, of 
course, those of fishermen,—are lost on the British and 
French coasts, it is extraordinary that a greater effort 
has not been made to devise some really practical and 
yet simple life-saving appliance. Of course there have 
been many such invented, but not one which can claim 
to be economical, practical, and simple of construction. 
There has just been held at Nantes a remarkable con- 
gress dealing entirely with this subject, and to which 
most of the great maritime cities of France have sent 
delegates. Some practical experiments were tried on, 
or rather in, the Loire, and, on the whole, the palm of 
honor was given to two apparatuses,—that known as 
the Robert shirt and the Guerin-Rapok belt and vest. 
The Robert shirt is made of cork treated with smoke. 
Its inventor claims that any one wearing this somewhat 
bulky shirt, even if heavily clothed and still wearing 
the heavy top-boots affected by French sailors, is sure 
of floating indefinitely on even the roughest sea. Its 
disadvantages, however, are obvious, the most serious 
being that of the rigidity of the cork. 

THE YOUNG SPANISH IDEA. 


According to M. de Bray, the young Spaniard, unless 
belonging to the wealthier classes, has very few chances 
of learning even to read and write. Even in Madrid, at 
an establishment grotesquely misnamed the Model 
School, one master is expected to provide an adequate 
education for a hundred children of different ages. If 
this is the case in the capital, what must occur in the 
distant provinces? And yet, from a nominal point of 
view, the country which has produced such great heroes 
and such great writers in the past is well provided with 
educational establishments, for each municipal council 
is supposed to arrange for the education of itsown town 
or village. Now and again the tourist visiting the bet- 
ter-known towns of Spain is struck by the sight of a 
fine building quite new and yet apparently uninhabited; 
on inquiring he will find that this is the public school! 
The pay offered to schoolmasters is extremely small, 
and often in rural hamlets the schoolhouse simply con- 
sists of a dank cellar, or even a stable. 

Is ITALY SOCIALISTIC ? 


M. Raqueni is of opinion that Italy is far more really 
and practically socialistic in feeling and in theory than 
any other European country. The municipal authori- 
ties in several of the minor Italian towns are frankly 
socialistic, and do all in their power to propagate their 
views. If this is indeed so, the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Royalist party may find themselves forced to 
join hands against a common enemy. 

EMILE ZOLA. 

The Nowvelle Revue, alone among the October re- 

views, pays a tribute to Emile Zola. The writer places 


him in avery high class, with Stendahl and Balzac. 
He considers him to have been a man who. almost 
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alone among his contemporaries, carried out his own 
ideal of life and work. It is, perhaps, significant of the 
feeling which still exists in France concerning the 
Dreyfus case that no reference is made to the great part 
played by Zola in that tragic affair. 


LA REVCE. 


66 | Fag REVUE” for October opens with a very in- 

teresting and caustic piece of criticism by Dr. 
Cheinisse, entitled ‘‘How Morals are Taught in 
France,”—that is, in the French Elementary School. 
The conclusion which*the critic comes to is, that the 
system of teaching morals and good conduct practiced 
in France does more harm than good, and is in any case 
absurd. The system is one of pure formality, moral 
instruction being given in exactly the same way as any 
other lesson. It isasystem of maxims, rules, and edi- 
fying laws enforced on the children in the driest way. 
Thus one text-book begins,‘t My children, we are going 
to begin a new study in which I hope to interest 
you. ... This science is a little serious and severe for 
you, etc.” Formulas, instead of being the spontaneous 
expression of habits inculcated in the child, are made 
the starting-point of its moral education. Not only is 
this so, but the maxims taught are open to criticism. 
For instance, one text-book encourages the thirst for 
knowledge by saying, ‘“‘It is the best instructed and 
most industrious who can choose the most lucrative 
professions.” ‘Man works to enrich himself,” ete. 
Chauvinism is also taught, the children being taught 
to exalt their country at the expense of others. Dr. 
Cheinisse condemns the whole system of moral instruc- 
tion for its formality and dryness. Another educa- 
tional question is dealt with by M. Henry Paris, in an 
article on ‘‘ The Teaching of French in German Second- 
ary Education.” M. Paris praises the German system 
as logical and interesting. 

The same number contains a translation of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘ Namgay Doola,” a short allegorical sketch by 
the Queen of Roumania, and an interesting paper by 
Prof. E. Régis on ‘* Madness in Dramatic Art.” 


TOLSTOY AND THE RUSSIAN LABOR MOVEMENT. 


Count Tolstoy’s appeal to the workers of Russia is 
published in translation in the second number of La 
Revue for October. It is a counterblast against social- 
ism. The count maintains that Marxism is a false doc- 
trine, and that the only way of remedying the position 
of the workers is for them to get possession of the land. 
But Tolstoy, as would be expected, lays down the law 
that this cannot be accomplished by force, not merely 
because it is immoral, but because it is impossible, as 
the revolts in Poltava and Kharkoff proved. 

THE TURKISH CENSORSHIP. 

Another paper of interest is that of M. H. de Gallier 
on ‘The Turkish Police and the Turkish Censure.” 
Dealing with the censure, M. de Gallier tells us that 
among the prohibited books are Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered,” ‘Rabelais,’ and the “Fables of Lafon- 
taine ;” but these and other prohibited books are sold 
in the streets with impunity by the simple process of 
removing the cover and substituting that of an au- 
thorized book. Zola’s works, all of which are prohib- 
ited, are sold under such titlesas ‘ Traité de la Langue 
Francaise,” ‘“ La Culture Maraichére,” ete. 









































































NEW BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY AND 


BIOGRAPHY. 


EVERAL of the most important among recent pub- 
S lications in American history have been noticed in 
previous numbers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Not- 
able among these are the late John Fiske’s ‘New 
France and New England,” the fourth volume of Gen- 
eral McCrady’s “History of South Carolina,” ‘‘ Recon- 
struction and the Constitution,” by Prof. John W. 
Burgess, and “‘The American Fur Trade of the Far 
West,” by Capt. H. M. Chittenden. These works, all 
by American writers, 
serve to indicate some of 
the lines of investigation 
that have attracted indi- 
vidual histerians. A 
project has just been 
announced which prom- 
ises to enlist the enthusi- 
astic codperation of many 
of our younger historical 
students, and which 
ought to bring to a focus 
the results of the latest 
researches in the field of 
American history. This 
is nothing less than a 
history of the United 
States, written on the 
monograph pian already 
adopted for the great 
“Cambridge Modern 
History,” projected by 
the late Lord Acton 
(Maemillan). The Amer- 
ican work is to be edited 
by Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard. It will comprise twenty-six volumes, 
to be published by the Harpers. 

There are several reasons why the new five-volume 
‘History of the American People,” by President Wood- 
row Wilson, of Princeton (Harpers), should appeal with 
especial force to the thoughtful and patriotic citizen. 
In the first place, the spirit of the work is genuinely and 
unreservedly American, in the fullest sense; the reader 
instinctively feels that our national experiences have 
found a sympathetic annalist. Then, too, the complete 
story is told for the first time by a man of Southern 
birth; it is profoundly interesting to read here the 
Southerner’s version, not only of what preceded the 
Civil War, but of what has followed it,—the upbuilding 
and welding together of the reunited nation. The point 
of view is not sectional; President Wilson writes not as 
a Virginian, but as an American of Virginian ante- 
cedents, who is able to judge impartially the influences 
at work since the time of Puritan and Cavalier, above 
Mason and Dixon’s line, as well as below it. Again, the 
work has a basis in scholarship of a type that has not 
often contributed to the making of so-called ‘‘ popular” 
histories. Dr. Wilson’s university studies in American 
politics resulted, many years ago, in his book on ‘‘Con- 
gressional Government,” a wonderfully clever analysis 
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DR. WOODROW WILSON. 


(In academic costume, as he 
appeared at his inaugura- 
tion as president of Prince- 
ton University.) 


of our administrative system, developed from original 
investigation and accepted at once as authoritative by 
so careful a student of our institutions as Professor 
Bryce. The later work on “The State,” a comparative 
study of many governmental systems, has long been in 
use as a text-book in colleges and universities. Then 
came ‘“ Division and Reunion,” a study of our national 
history from 1829 to 1889, followed by other works deal- 
ing with cognate topics. The new “History” is the 
result of years of research in Dr. Wilson’s chosen field. 
The author has his own conceptions of what is required 
ina history of the American people. He does not be- 
lieve that a military history isdemanded. For his treat- 
ment of the Revolutionary War a hundred pages are 
made to suffice; the Civil War of 1861-65 claims no 
greater space. Yet the accounts of these great epi- 
sodes in our history are clear, accurate, and well-pro- 
portioned as to the essential incidents, and closely knit 
into the general] narrative. Dr. Wilson is at his best in 
his discussion of the causes and results of both wars. 
The task of recounting the details of battles, sieges, and 
marches he is quite willing to leave to the military his- 
torian. Toamarked individuality in historical method, 
which causes this work to stand out distinct from 
others of its class, there is added the charm of a literary 
style unrivalled by that of any living American histori- 
an. It may be said without flattery of this most nota- 
ble achievement of the year in historical writing that it 
bears the hallmark of real literature. 

Mr. Winthrop L. Marvin, who contributes an impor- 
tant article to this number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
is the author of a work entitled “The American 
Merchant Marine: Its History and Romance from 1620 
to 1902” (Scribners). It is Mr. Marvin’s contention, 
amply supported by his book, that while the United 
States navy has had many historians and the merchant 
marine very.few, yet the two services are intimately re- 
lated, are indispensable the one to the other, have like 
traditions, and for many years were cherished with 
equal pride by the American people. Mr. Marvin sees 
everywhere a quickening 
of American interest in 
maritime affairs. This 
he attributes largely to 
the recent noble record 
of our navy and to the 
victories in the Spanish 
War. It is a striking 
fact that, while the 
United States now has 
one of the four most 
formidable navies in the 
world, our merchant ves- 
sels are so few that they 
convey less than one- 
tenth of our own sea- 
borne commerce, and al- 
most none of that of 
other nations. It is Mr. 
Marvin’s hope that when 
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this great disparity is once fully realized, public opinion 
will compel Congress to take some action in the direction 
of creating an adequate fleet of swift mail ships and heavy 
freighters. Mr. Marvin very shrewdly remarks that the 
present situation, in which a nation which is reaching 
out for the commercial mastery of the world permits 
nine-tenths of its ocean-carrying to be monopolized by 
its foreign rivals, must appeal to the Yankee sense of 
humor, as well as to the Yankee passion of patriotism. 
Several chapters of this book are devoted to the coast- 
ing and Great-Lakes traffic, which has developed while 
our deep-sea ships have been disappearing. There is 
also a full account of our deep-sea fisheries. All in all, 
Mr. Marvin’s book is a most inspiring record of past 
achievements, a record fraught with the promise of 
greater things to come. 

The picturesque side of our merchant marine is also 
the theme of Mr. Willis J. Abbot’s ‘‘ American Merchant 
Ships and Sailors” (Dodd, Mead & Co.). Like Mr. Mar- 
vin, Mr. Abbot has become convinced that the courage, 
daring, and self-sacrifice of our merchant seamen are as 
worthy of record as the deeds of our blue jackets. The 
dangers braved by merchantmen are surely not to be 
belittled. ‘‘The daily life of those who go down to the 
sea in ships is one of constant battle, and the whaler 
caught in the ice-pack is in more direful case than the 
blockaded cruiser ; while the captain of the ocean liner, 
guiding through a dense fog his colossal craft, freighted 
with two thousand human lives, has on his mind a 
weightier load of responsibility than the admiral of the 
fleet.” 

Mr. Rufus Rockwell Wilson, the author of ‘*‘ Wash- 
ington: The Capital City,” has written an entertaining 
account of “‘ New York: Old and New,” in two volumes 
(Lippincott). It has been Mr. Wilson’s aim to make 
the history of Manhattan Island real and vivid by con- 
stant reference to and elaboration of picturesque de- 
tails. He has made an accurate topographical study of 
the island, has located its famous highways, its ancient 
buildings and marts of trade, and by skillful word- 
pictures has made the new Amsterdam and New York 
of past generations pass before us as a panorama. Mr. 
Wilson’s literary method is not entirely new, but its 
application to the serious purpose of history-writing has 
seldom been attempted on so comprehensive a scale. 
The pictures of old New York landmarks which accom- 
pany Mr. Wilson’s text are numerous and excellent. 

Apropos of the approaching centenary of the famous 
Lewis and Clark expedition, which made known to the 
world of Jefferson’s day the sources of the Missouri 
River and the indefinitely bounded ‘‘Oregon country ” 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, a new edition of the 
journals of Captains Lewis and Clark has just appeared 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.). The text used is that 
of the Philadelphia edition of 1814, which has long been 
out of print. An historical introduction is supplied by 
Dr. James K. Hosmer, of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary. Dr. Hosmer has also prepared a complete index 
from the journals. This two-volume edition, with large, 
clear type, on good paper, supplied with excellent por- 
traits and maps, is suitable for all library purposes. 
Another reprint of the edition of 1814 in three volumes, 
with narrow page and small type, has recently appeared 
in New York (New Amsterdam Book Company). The 
same publishers have also brought out a reprint 
of Alexander Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Voyages from Montreal 
Through the Continent of North America,” in two vol- 
umes. This work, which may be regarded as a classic 
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among the records of exploration in the Hudson Bay 
country, has not had the honor of a reprint since 1814. 
This intrepid explorer was the pioneer of the great 
Hudson Bay Company’s fur-trading enterprises, the 
details of which have recently been made familiar to 
our readers through the medium of Miss Agnes C. 
Laut’s novels. 

If John Fiske had lived a few years longer, we should 
undoubtedly have had another ‘“ History of the Ameri- 
cai: People,” similar in scope to President Wilson’s 
work. As it is, some of the material that was intended 
by Mr. Fiske to be embodied in such a work has been 
included in two volumes of ‘Essays, Historical and 
Literary ” (Macmillan). The nature of this material is 
too well known in this country to require extended com- 
ment at this time. Several of these essays have been 
given by Mr. Fiske as lectures in various parts of the 
country. The first volume is especially strong in its 
biographical contents, including portraits of such his- 
torical characters as Thomas Hutchinson, the last royal 
governor of Massachusetts ; Charles Lee, the soldier of 
fortune; Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, Andrew Jackson, and Daniel Webster. In 
the second volume are included several essays not 
strictly germane to the general topic, such as “ John 
Milton,” ‘‘ Reminiscences of Huxley,” ‘‘ Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Service to Religion,” ‘‘ John Tyndall,” and “ Evo- 
lution of the Present Day.” 
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Several of the books of personal recollections that 
have been published during the present season are so 
full of historical materials,—are, in fact, in themselves 
such important contributions to history,—that no arbi- 
trary classification should be permitted to divert the 
reader’s attention from their true significance. Such a 
work is Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘Memories of a 
Hundred Years” (Macmillan),—a broadly inclusive ti- 
tle, it is true, but one well justified by Dr. Hale’s vivid 
recollections of men who lived not only when the last 
century was young, but even before it began to be. Dr. 
Hale is the ‘‘human document” who passes on to the 
Americans of the twentieth century the record of what 
was achieved by the Americans of the nineteenth and 
the eighteenth centuries. The marvelous thing about 
his memoirs is the range of interests which they cover. 
We had known that Dr. Hale was one of the Boston 
literary set of whom Lowell and Holmes were brilliant 
representatives ; but few of the present generation, we 
imagine, had ever connected Dr. Hale very distinctly 
with the political and social movements of half a cen- 
tury ago. And yet these memoirs furnish innumerable 
proofs of his personal acquaintance with many of the 
leaders of political thought and action who were his 
contemporaries, and of his still more surprising knowl- 
edge of the deeds and opinions of the fathers of the Re- 
public, as they had been transmitted to the friends of 
Dr. Hale’s early youth. In all his long life Dr. Hale 
has used his eyes to good purpose, and has kept in touch 
with all the developments in art, literature, industry, 
politics, and religion; and if any man alive to-day is 
fitted to be the historian in his own proper person of 
the last hundred years in America, it is certainly he. 

Another book that abounds in materials of American 
history, in this case more distinctively on the political 
side, is ‘‘Col. Alexander K. McClure’s Recollections of 
Half a Century” (Salem, Mass.: Salem Press Company). 
Colonel McClure was a newspaper editor in Pennsyl- 

































vania in the for- 
ties and the fif- 


ties. Through- 
out the Civil War 


he was a confi- 
dential adviser of 
Lincoln, and for 
morethan aquar- 
ter of a century, 
beginning with 
1873, he was the 
responsible edi- 
tor of the Phila- 
delphia Times. 
Few living 
Americans have 
enjoyed a person- 
al acquaintance 
with so large a 
number of dis- 
tinguished pub- 
lic men. Colonel 
McClure’s vol- 
ume of recollec- 
tions is not built 
upon the formal, 
conventional 
plan, but con- 
sists rather of a 
series of distinct, unrelated chapters or monographs, 
each dealing with some special personality or episode 
in American politics. Such topics as ‘Grant as 
Chieftain and President :” ‘‘The Hayes Election and 
Administration ;” ‘Cleveland’s Three Contests and 
Two Administrations ;” ‘‘Harrison’s Victory and De- 
feat ;” ‘*McKinley’s Triumph and Tragic Death ;” 
‘*Thomas Corwin, the Greatest of Our Popular Ora- 
tors ;” ‘* Why Seward Could Not Be President ;” ‘‘ Wil- 
mot and the Wilmot Proviso ;” ‘‘ Robert E. Lee, One 
of the Greatest Commanders of the Century ;” ‘The 
Rise and Fall of the Negro in Politics;” ‘General 
William T. Sherman, the Genius of the Union Army ;” 
‘‘Henry W. Grady and the New South;” ‘Thaddeus 
Stevens, the Commoner of the Civil War ;” and ‘Sam- 
uel J. Randall: His Sterling Integrity in Public Life,” 
serve to indicate the nature and the range of the topics 
treated by Colonel McClure in this volume. 

In Mr. Murat Halstead’s ‘“ Life of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Twenty-fifth President of the United States” 
(Akron, Ohio: Saalfield Publishing Company), there 
has been incorporated an extraordinary amount of ma- 
terial which had never before been collected in a single 
volume, and much of which had never been printed at 
all. Never before has the story of the President’s life 
been so fully told. Mr. Halstead has succeeded in writ- 
ing a biography of unrivalled completeness and interest. 

There are in American life and letters a few personali- 
ties of whom the public never wearies. Biographies 
of the poet Whittier, authorized and unauthorized, 
have not been lacking since his death ; but the new vol- 
ume, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in the ‘ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters” series (Macmillan), strikes a new 
note, and has much to tell that will interest the present 
generation, we feel sure, as much as if it had not already 
been told in a different way by Pickard and others. 
Colonel Higginson was a personal friend of Whittier 
for many years, and he knows how to select from the 
of materials in authorized biographies those 
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things that have significance as depicting the poet’s 
true life. Colonel Higginson again, besides having lit- 
erary sympathies with Whittier, was identified with 
the same reform movements in which Whittier took an 
active part in the middle of the last century. Colonel 
Higginson reminds us that Whittier was a politician 
before his reputation as a poet had been established. 
and his own career has fitted him to write sympatheti- 
cally of this episode in the poet’s life. 

An autobiography that reads more “like a romance” 
than do most of the intended romances of the day, is 
Mr. George Francis Train’s story of ‘‘ My Life in Many 
States and in Foreign Lands” (Appleton). The mere 
list of achievements recounted in this book would be a 
severe test of the reader’s credulity were the things re- 
lated not all matters of actual history. It is hard to 
believe, indeed, that all these things were done in the 
comparatively brief period of time to which they are 
assigned by these memoirs, and harder still to realize 
that they all formed episodes in the life of one man. We 
read, for example, that it was Mr. Train who organized 
the clipper-ship lines that sailed around Cape Horn to 
San Francisco, making a record in sailing timethat has 
not been exceeded in the fifty-three years that have 
since elapsed ; that it was Mr. Train who organized the 
Union Pacific Railroad ; that it was he who built the 
first street railroads in England ; that he participated 
in the French Commune, and that three times he has 
broken the record for circumnavigating the globe. In 
all his varied experiences Mr. Train has come in contact 
with hundreds of notable people, and his recollections 
of their sayings and doings make up no small part of 
the volume before us. We are told that Mr. Train dic- 


tated this book to a stenographer in thirty-five hours, 
yet the story as it appears on the printed page bears no 
marks of haste or slovenliness in composition, and is a 
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story that most readers, we think, will regard as well 
worth the telling. 

A volume entitled ‘‘ Recollections of a Player” (Cen- 
tury Company) contains the memoirs of the veteran 
actor James H. Stoddart, who has been identified with 
the American stage for nearly fifty years. During this 
time Mr. Stoddart has come in contact with nearly 
every actor or actress of note, and anecdotes of these 
various celebrities abound in his recollections. A grace- 
ful introduction to the volume is furnished by Mr. 
William Winter, the dramatic critic. 

It is because most of the essays in Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s volume, entitled ‘‘ A Fighting Frigate, 
and Other Essays and Addresses” (Scribners) are of a 
biographical nature that we venture to classify the book 
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in this group. Three great characters in American 
history are included,—John Marshall, Oliver Ellsworth, 
and Daniel Webster.. There are also addresses on three 
recent governors of Massachusetts,—Frederick T. 
Greenhalge, George D. Robinson, and Roger Walcott. 
Of the non-biographical chapters in the book, ‘*A 
Fighting Frigate” is the title of an address delivered in 
the Old South Church, Boston, in 1897, on the occasion 
of the return of the frigate Constitution to the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. There is also a discussion of ‘‘ The 
Treaty-Making Powers of the Senate,” a chapter on 
‘‘Some Impressions of Russia,” and the address deliv- 
ered by Senator Lodge on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the statue to the Comte de Rochambeau at Washing- 
ton, on May 24, 1902. 
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EADERS of Mr. Newcomb’s sketch of Commis- 
sioner Carroll D. Wright, in the November num- 

ber of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, will be especially in- 
terested in the essays by Colonel Wright that have been 
included in the book entitled ‘‘Some Ethical Phases of 
the Labor Question” (Boston : American Unitarian As- 
sociation). Thesubjects of these papersare: ‘ Religion 
in Relation to Sociology,” ‘‘The Relation of Political 
Sconomy to the Labor Question,” ‘The Factory as an 
Element in Civilization,” and ‘‘The Ethics of Prison 
Labor.” In his discussion of the second of these topics 
Colonel Wright says: ‘The political economy of the 
coming generation of writers will insist upon proper 
contracts respecting labor; and while it will throw 
aside the idea of productive coéperation, it will be able 


to discover the system of contract which shall improve 
. 


the whole condition of the employee, so far as his rela 
tions to capital and the management of capital are con- 
cerned.” 

Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New York, has been active 
for many years, and notably as a member of the Civic 
Federation’s Industrial Commission, in efforts to bring 
about a better understanding between employers and 
employees. Last year he was asked to deliver the Yale 
lectures on the responsibilities of citizenship on the 
William E. Dodge foundation. The subjects chosen for 
these lectures were ‘‘The Industrial Situation,” ‘‘ The 
Citizen and the Workingman,” ‘‘The Citizen and the 
Capitalist,” ‘“‘The Citizen and the Consumer,” ‘The 
Citizen and the Corporation,” and ‘“‘ The Citizen and the 
State.” The lectures have been published in a volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial 
Situation” (Scribners). To the capitalist Bishop Potter 
addresses these questions: ‘‘ Where did such wealth as 
you are in control of come from? How was it made? 
Whom did the making of it rob or wrong? What 
claim have you upon the respect of honest men, or the 
companionship of decent people, until you can answer 
these questions ? and, finally, What are you going to do 
with it?” 

By a wholly unforeseen coincidence, Bishop John L. 
Spalding’s book on ‘Socialism and Labor” (Chicago : 
A. C. McClurg & Co.) comes from the press just at the 
time when its author is busily employed as a member of 
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President Roosevelt’s Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion. The American public is especially eager to inform 
itself regarding the views of the Bishop of Peoria on the 
civic topics treated in this little book. There is no lack 
of clearness or cogency, we may say, in the presentation 
of these views. Bishop Spalding is convinced that the 
organization of workmen into labor unions is ‘ inevi- 
table and indispensable.” As to what governments 
should do in dealing with labor problems, the bishop 
holds that ‘‘the great aim should be not to provide for 
all men, but to train and educate all men to take care 
of themselves.” Throughout these discussions Bishop 
Spalding manifests his broad-minded patriotism and 
his belief in the ultimate triumph of American institu- 
tions. That he has been an intelligent student of Amer- 
ican history is made evident on more than one page of 
this book. It is with a mild shock of surprise that we 
read the declaration by this Roman Catholic prelate 
that ‘“‘the Puritans of New England had the truest in- 
stinct of political liberty, and that instinct made them 
serious, earnest, austere, averse alike to childish gayety 
and loose conduct. It were better for us, if our liberty 
is dear to us, to have the Puritan Sabbath than the 
pagan Sunday of parts of Europe.” While the bishop 
touches on many contro- 
verted issues, and of neces- 
sity gives utterance to 
opinions that will not be 
received with satisfaction 
everywhere, the whole 
spirit of his writings is in 
line with the broadest pre- 
cepts of Christian charity, 
and must commend itself 
to Catholic and Protestant 
alike. 

A book well fitted to 
stimulate thought, not so 
much by its striking anal- 
ogies and attempts at eco- 
nomic analysis as by its 
statements of social and 
industrial facts of the 
freshest interest and im- 
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portance, is Mr. W. J. Ghent’s account of ‘‘ Our Benevo- 
lent Feudalism” (Macmillan). Some of the phenomena 
which this author has observed in the Amorica of to-day, 
which he examines in this volume, are the enormous 
growth of consolidation, the increase of farm tenantry 
and of child labor, the construction of model workshops 
and villages, the giving of old-age pensions to workmen, 
and of great benefactions for social purposes. Views 
may differ as to the element of ‘‘ feudalism,” which the 
author finds in the various influences that have pro- 
duced these phenomena, but that in no way detracts 
from the value of the information which Mr. Ghent has 
gathered and strikingly presented in two hundred 
pages. Whatever else may be said of the book, it isa 
wonderfully vivid picture of the industrial life of our 
time. 

‘The Employment of Women in the Clothing Trade” 
is the subject of a monograph by Mabel Hurd Willett, 
Ph.D. (‘Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law.”) This writer has made an 
exhaustive study of the participation of women in the 
ready-made clothing trade, the division of labor along 
sex lines in the clothing shops and factories of New 
York City, the hours of work, wages, time required to 
learn the trade, relative wages of men and women, and 
the industrial position of the various nationalities en- 
gaged in the trade. There is also a full presentation of 
the home life of the operatives, of the laws regulating 
tenement-house manufacture, and of the part taken by 
women in the labor organizations. 

A book of no slight value to the sociologist is Mr. 
Hutchins Hapgood’s “The Spirit of the Ghetto: Stud- 
ies of the Jewish Quarter in New York” (Funk & 
Wagnalls Company). In the collection of material for 
these sketches the author disclaims any philanthropic 
or sociologic motive. He has attempted merely a sym- 
pathetic description of the character, .lives, and pur- 
suits of the East Side Jews, with whom he has been 
in intimate relations. Mr. Hapgood interprets for 
us the views that these Russian-Jewish immigrants 
have of our institutions and of government in general. 
He shows us, too, how public opinion in the Ghetto 
is molded. Interest is added to the volume by the 
drawings from life made by Jacob Epstein, a young 
Hebrew, who has passed all his life in the New York 
Ghetto. 

It isa cheering fact that Mr. Jacob A. Riis is able to 
declare in his new book, ‘‘ The Battle with the Slum” 
(Macmillan), that in the three years that have elapsed 
since the publication of his ‘‘Ten Years’ War,”—a series 
of papers that gave an account of progress in the New 
York anti-slum movement,—more real advancement 
has been made than in the thirty years preceding. Mr. 
Riis first enlisted the attention of thoughtful citizens 
in his exposition of New York tenement-house con- 
ditions, published many years ago in a volume entitled 
‘* How the Other Half Lives.” Since that time the suc- 
cessive steps in his vigorous campaign to remove 
these abuses have been recorded in magazine articles 
and in the daily press. The dominant note in the 
present volume, as in its predecessors, is one of optim- 
ism. Compared with the conditions when Mr. Riis be- 
gan this battle with the slum, he marvels now that so 
much has been accomplished, and he exclaims, “It is 
great to have lived in a day that sees such things done.” 
The frontispiece of the book is a portrait of President 
Roosevelt, whom Mr. Riis aptly characterizes as “a 
valiant battler with the slum,” and no small part of the 
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achievements for reform which Mr. Riis so graphically 
describes is gratefully acknowledged to be due to vari- 
ous policies inaugurated during President Roosevelt’s 
administration of the New York Police Department. 

Another book that should be a source of encourage- 
ment to all who are interested in the betterment of con- 
ditions in American cities is Prof. Charles Zueblin’s 
‘‘ American Municipal Progress,” in ‘‘ The Citizen’s Li- 
brary of Economics, Politics, and Sociology” (Macmil- 
lan). Professor Zueblin, in this volume, gives a general 
survey of recent progress in matters of transportation, 
public works, sanitation, public schools, public libra- 
ries, public buildings, parks and boulevards, public 
recreation, and public control, ownership, and operation 
in American cities. His introductory chapter is in the 
nature of an elucidation of the somewhat novel phrase 
‘‘municipal sociology,” which he defines as the science 
that “investigates the means of satisfying wants 
through public activity.” In accordance with this de- 
limitation, ‘‘municipal sociology does not deal with all 
urban problems, some of which may not be municipal ; 
nor does it deal with all municipal problems, some of 
which may not be sociological. Municipal sociology 
treats of the public provision for the needs of the urban 
district, present and prospective.” 

“The Ceming City,” by Prof. Richard T. Ely (Crow- 
ell), is a small book with a large purpose, although the 
author disclaims anything more than a very modest 
aim in its preparation. The significance of the book 
comes from the fact that Dr. Ely has for many years 
been one of the closest observers and students of the 
American municipal movement. He has seen in his 
lifetime a remarkable change in the attitude of the 
American public toward certain municipal reforms. 
He declares that within the past decade the change in 
the quantity, and still more in the quality, of thought 
on the subject of municipal reform is to him nothing 
less than a source of elation. The title which Dr. Ely 
chose for a lecture five or six years ago,—‘‘ Neglected 
Aspects of Municipal Reform,”—he has now discarded, 
He says that the con- 
siderations that he brings forward are no longer 
neglected, but are receiving generous attention in 
periodical literature, and are frequently discussed in 
gatherings held to promote municipal reform. One of 
the most valuable features of Dr. Ely’s little book, 
therefore, is the encouragement that it offers to all who 
are interested in our civic welfare and progress. 

Still another helpful and important contribution to 
the science of municipal government is the volume of 
‘‘Proceedings of the Boston Conference for Good City 
Government, and Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
National Municipal League” (Philadelphia: National 
Municipal League). A valuable feature of the book is 
the series of descriptive papers showing the situation in 
the leading cities. Mr. J. Horace McFarland describes 
“Harrisburg’s Advance: A Lesson to Smaller Munici- 
palities;” Dr. Albert Shaw, ‘The New York Situa- 
tion;” Mr. George W. Guthrie, ‘“‘The Pittsburg 
Situation :” Mr. Charles Richardson, “ The Philadelpha 
Situation;” Mr. E. H. Clement, ‘‘The Boston Situa- 
tion;” Mr. George C. Sykes, “‘The Street Railway 
Situation in Chicago;” Dr. E. W. Bemis, ‘‘The Fran- 
chise Situation and the Referendum in Cleveland.” A 
glance at this volume of proceedings is sufficient to con- 
vince one that the National Municipal League is dealing 
with actualities rather than with purely theoretical 
refurms. 











A NEW CYCLOPEDIA. 


Even the rapid-fire methods of the modern publishing 
world fail to produce a great cyclopedia oftener than 
once or twice in a decade. The required expenditure 
for such a work is too vast, the difficulties, in this 
country at least, connected with the mobilization, so to 
speak, of the army of contributors are too serious to 
admit of frequent enterprises of the kind. On the rare 
occasions when such works are given to the public, it is 
well to take account of their make-up and character- 
istics. The latest undertaking of this nature in the 
English language is the ‘‘ New International Encyclo- 
pedia” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), to be completed in seven- 
teen volumes, three of which have already appeared, to 
be followed by one volume each month, until all have 
been issued. This work is under the editorship of 
President Daniel C. Gilman, Prof. Harry Thurston 
Peck, and Prof. Frank Moore Colby. Ina previous num- 
ber of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS we have commented on 
the general plan and purpose of the work. Conciseness 
of statement is a distinctive quality of all the articles. 
The editors have endeavored to compress the maximum 
of fact into the minimum of space. They have had no 
room for useless matter of any kind, but diligent paring 
and boiling have permitted the inclusion of many titles 
that have not heretofore been regarded as falling within 
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the scope of works of this general class. For example, 
the department of contemporary biography, wholly 
lacking in the original ‘“ Britannica” and other cyclo- 
pedias of the old type, has been greatly expanded in 
the ‘‘ New International.” Every living American of 
special prominence seems to have been included, to- 
gether with distinguished foreigners of every calling in 
life. An entirely new feature is the inclusion of noted 
names in fiction. 

Owing, possibly, to Dr. Gilman’s well-known interest 
in geography, that department is one of the strongest. 
On the political side, especial attention has been given 
to municipal governments. Every American city of 
5,000 population and every city of 10,000 is included, to- 
gether with such smaller places as are regarded by the 
editors of sufficient importance. Full information as 
to the management of public utilities has been collected. 
Topics in physical geography, especially those of a me- 
teorological bearing, have been in charge of Prof. Cleve- 
land Abbé, of the United States Weather Bureau. 

Even in this brief notice we should not omit mention 
of the educational department, which has been directed 
by President Gilman, Prof. Paul Monroe, and Prof. 
Walter L. Hervey, three experts whose names alone 
suffice to insure a judicious and sympathetic treatment 
of the whole range of interests embraced in modern 
educational progress. 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


MONG the new books of the season, at least one of 

the titles is suggestive of the enlarged concep- 

tions of theology and its relations to modern life that 
are beginning to dominate the divinity schools. ‘‘ The- 
ology and the Social Consciousness,” by Prof. Henry 
Churchill King, of Oberlin College (Macmillan), in- 
dicates progress, not alone in theology itself, which 
is a matter of which the layman may not judge, but 
also in the theologian’s views of the influence of the 
rapidly growing social consciousness upon his science. 
“he social consciousness” is itself a comparatively 
new conception ; the phrase is employed by Professor 
King to express ‘‘a growing sense of the real brother- 
hood of man.” Be- 
tween the sociolo- 
gist who accepts 
this point of view 
and the Christian 
philosopher who 
seeks to reconcile 
the social needs of 
mankind with the 
divine plan there 
should be no quar- 
rel. Each science 
may learn from the 
other, and fortu- 
nate it is that a com- 
mon ground is rec- 
ognized. Of course, 
the adoption of a 
new point of view 
involves a recasting 
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and, to some extent, a 
laying aside of old for- 
mulas ; but this is only 
an incident to the gen- 
eral movement so well 
outlined by Professor 
King himself in an ear- 
lier volume, ‘* Recon- 
struction in Theology.” 
A simple and effective 
statement of Christian 
ethics is embodied in 
“ Jesus’ Way,” by Presi- 
dent William DeWitt 
Hyde (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.). It is the 
‘aim of this little book 
merely to show what 
Christianity was‘ be- 
fore Paul had cast it into a theology, or ‘John’ had 
developed it into a philosophy ; before the Catholic had 
organized it into an institution, or the Protestant had 
stereotyped it into a creed.” The essentials of primitive 
Christianity,—i.e., the way of life that Jesus pointed out 
to his followers,—are stated by President Hyde in a 
phraseology that is as free from cant as it is forceful. 
_ Both President Hyde and Professor King represent, 
in a measure, the trend of modern schclarship as related 
to doctrinal interpretation within the Christian church. 
They are among the leaders of the schoolmen in our 
day, and are held responsible, to a degree, for the teach- 
ing of the schools. No such representative character is 
claimed by Major Orlando J. Smith, whose volume on 
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“Kternalism” 
(Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) is attracting 
so much attention 
from students of phi- 
losophy. Major 
Smith represents 
only himself. In the 
methods by whica he 
has arrived at his 
conclusions, not less 
than in his manner 
of stating them, he 
has shown his inde- 
pendence of all 
schools and ‘‘ tenden- 
cies” of thought. 
Since the close of the 
Civil War, in which 
he was wounded and 
captured, Major 
Smith has had an ac- 
tive career in journalism ; for the past twenty years he 
has been president of the American Press Association. 
That a man of such occupations should turn aside to 
engage in philosophical studies is not the usual or ex- 
pected thing in American life, although instances of the 
kind are not wanting, but that such a man should de- 
vote much of his time for many years to the working 
out of a “theory of infinite justice,” and then should 
publish the results of his intellectual labor, patiently 
elaborated, and in a form which at once invites the notice 
and quickens the interest of experts in a theme that has 
enlisted the best energies of generation after generation 
of skilled casuists, within and without the church, is 
not without significance. Major Smith’s argument is 
for the preéxistence, as well as the immortality, of the 
soul, and it isan argument evolved from the writer’s 
own consciousness, rather than an induction from ob- 
served facts. Disregarding, for the moment, the value 
of Major Smith’s contentions, the manner of his reason- 
ing and the cogency of his statements are calculated to 
win and hold the attention of the trained student as 
well as of the novice in philosophy. 

The conservative, Biblical view of the problem of 
immortality is set forth by the Rev. Albert A. Lath- 
bury in a volume entitled “Life in Two Worlds” 
(Baker & Taylor Company). This writer makes a seri- 
ous attempt, based on ethical and religious motives, to 
Jead men to the consideration of the spiritual side of 
existence. 

While to many religious teachers it seems desirable 
to seek more zealously for knowledge of the life to come, 
the title of the Rev. Thomas R. Slicer’s new book, ‘ One 
World at a Time” (Putnams), suggests that possibly 
the present life offers ample incentives to good conduct 
without regard to its relations to the ‘‘ other world.” 
While Dr. Slicer writes as a Unitarian, he may justly 
claim, so far as the positions taken in his book are con- 
cerned, the active sympathy of a host of believers in 
other churches. Whatever may be thought of the 
special chapters in this book in defense of the Unitarian 
faith, there can be no question as to the wholesome tone 
and rational conclusions of those chapters which are 
addressed to people who are not quite sure that life is 
after all worth while. 

The latest contribution to the controversy between 
science and religion is Mr. W. H. Mallock’s “ Religion 
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as a Credible Doctrine” (Macmillan). In this work, 
written from the point of view of an inquirer who has 
long been accustomed to the use of scientific methods, 
an attempt is made to exhibit theistic religion generally 
as a system worthy of reasonable acceptance. The 
writer addresses himself especially to those readers who 
desire to assent to a theistic system, but find it difficult 
to do so in the face of the verified facts of science. Per- 
haps the most important service rendered by the author 
is in pointing out the faulty methods pursued by con- 
troversialists on both sides. 

From notes of lectures by the late Dr. Charles Carroll 
Everett, at the Harvard Divinity School, there has been 
compiled a little volume entitled ‘‘ The Psychical Ele- 
ments of Religious Faith” (Macmillan). These lectures 
comprise a survey of the methods of theological study, 
definitions of religion, and a discussion of the relation 
between science and religion. 

As explained by President Jordan, of the Stanford 
University, in his brief introduction to ‘‘ Jesus the Jew, 
and Other Addresses,” by Harris Weinstock (Funk & 
Wagnalls Company), these addresses are designed “not 
especially for the theologian, nor for the layman; not 
for the churched, nor for 
the unchurched ; not for 
the Christian, nor for 
the Jew; but for all 
who are earnestly inter- 
ested in these inquiries.” 
Some of the questions to 
which answers are at- 
tempted in this little 
volume are as follows: 
“Ts the Messiah Yet to 
Come.?” “Are the Jews 
God’s Chosen People ?” 
“Why Remain Jews?” 
“Shall Jew and Chris- 
tian Intermarry ?” The 
author, who is a Jewish 
liberal, is broad-minded 
and tolerant in his opin- 
ions of what Jew and 
Christian owe to each 
other, and in his view of 
Christianity as an ethical force in the world’s history. 
His book ought to have a helpful influence in breaking 
down prejudice on the part of Jew and Gentile alike. 

An eminently fair and impartial survey of modern 
religious activities is contained in a little volume enti- 
tled “The Spiritual Outlook,” by Willard Chamberlain 
Selleck (Boston : Little, Brown & Co.). This writer has 
made it his business to point out what is good in the 
various religious movements now in progress in the 
world ; but his optimism, while it may seem to many 
persons almost extreme, is based on common sense and 
an intelligent perception of the realities of life. To dis- 
cuss in the same volume such topics as “Roman 
Catholicism as a Factor in Modern Civilization,” ‘“‘ The 
Contribution of Protestantism in Spiritual and Social 
Problems,” “The Present Stage of Theological Prog- 
ress,” ‘‘ The Spiritual Significance of Christian Science,” 
“The Influence of Universalism and Unitarianism,” 
without giving offense to any of the adherents of the 

various sects involved, would seem to be almost an im- 
possible achievement ; but whatever the reader’s pre- 
dilections may be, he cannot fail to be impressed by the 
author’s breadth of view and evident sincerity. 
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THE SEASON’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


HE publishers this year have spared no amount 
of trouble in preparing dainty treats for the 
young folks’ Christmas season. Excellent printing, at- 
tractive bindings, the pens of well-known authors,— 
Kipling, Kate Dougias Wiggin, Laura E. Richards, 
Robert W. Chambers, Andrew Lang, Professor Church, 
—and the pencils of talented artists, such as Oliver 
Herford, Reginald Birch, and Alice Barber Stephens, 
combine to make the book harvest luxuriant indeed ! 
Thick books and thin books, narrow books and broad 
books, books of history and adventure, of nature-study 
and of home life ! How can Santa Claus do better than 
to make books the major part of his pack? And will 
the reindeer be strong enough to draw the load? What 
a pity there are no automobile sleighs. 


KIPLING. 


Mowgli’s all the name—the same | Me and Muvver 
took, | Like the Wolf-Child’s other name, | In “ The 
Jungul Book.”—RILEY’s ‘‘The Book of Joyous Chil- 
dren.” 

It is Kipling who knows best, among all writers, how 
to ingratiate himself into the hearts and memories of 
the little folks,—he takes 
them on his lap and ‘“ex- 
plains things” to them, 
—and so it certainly 
must be that in this sea- 
son’s literary Abou Ben 
Adhem’s * book of gold ” 
his name “leads all the 
rest.” 

Not only is the volume 
of “Just So Stories” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
a jolly story book, but 
the author has drawn the 
pictures as well as writ- 
ten ‘‘the reading that 
goes all around them, just the easiest part.” And while 
in these illustrations he does not wholly eclipse the pic- 
ture-book makers to childdom, his graphic creations do 
dovetail so nicely with his verbal narrations that the 
young folks will never demand a ‘Just So” edition 
with any other illustrations. And these graffiti he has 
further firmly united to the text by ample explanatory 
captions, that in a naive way go into detail of the pano- 
rama and explain not only what has been put in the 
composition, but what has been left out, and ‘the rea- 
sons thereof. ‘TI have not drawn Suleiman-ben Daoud,” 
says Kipling, “but he is just outside the picture, very 
much astonished.” Again: ‘The skin is just under 
the rocks, below the palm tree, in a cool place; that is 
why you can’t see it ;” and, ‘I haven’t drawn the horse- 
hide curtain at the mouth of the Cave, because the 
Woman has just taken it down to be cleaned.” 

Mr. Kipling understands his child audience, and takes 
them into his confidence with little asides like these, 
and further admissions of his own shortcomings as an 
artist or writer, as ‘‘There are two other things that 
look like rats, but I think they are jack rabbits ;” and 
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again, ‘ All that black stuff is the banks of the gray- 
green greasy Limpopo River (but I am not allowed to 
paint these pictures).” All will heartily wish Mr. Kip- 
ling had been allowed to paint his pictures, and we can 
only hope that the publishers may issue a future edition 
with his colored illustrations. 
RILEY—HOWELLS—MARTIN. 

Wasn't it a good time, | Long time ago— | When 
we were little lads | And first played “ show !”—RILEY. 

The mantle of Eugene Field has fallen upon James 
Whitcomb Riley, and as the children’s laureate the 
first volume of poems he has published for several 
years, ‘The Book of Joyous 
Children,” by James Whitcomb 
Riley, illustrated by J. W. Vaw- 
ter (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
will be welcomed by the chil- 
dren and the lovers of children. 
Surely Mr. Riley carries around 
in the storehouse of his memory 
a larger vocabulary of child 
idiom than any other living 
author. There is no end to the 
pretty turns in his verse that 
depend upon juvenile word- 
pictures. We have borrowed 
from this volume for the head- 
lines of our sections. ; 

However those who take sides 
against realists may charge W. 
D. Howells with selecting his 
heroines from among common- 
place people, they can hardly charge it as a blemish 
that he paints with ultra-realism the barefooted, trou- 
sers-torn, hair-ungroomed, freckled-faced, retrousse- 
nosed, truant country lad of fifty years ago when he 
pictures him as a denizen of the Boy’s Town. In fact, 
it is just exactly these touches of uncompromising 
realism that make his juveniles like those of Mark 
Twain and Thomas Bailey Aldrich,—sui generis in con- 
trast to the machine-made boys’ book. And among the 
adult members of the household doubtless ‘ The Flight 

of Pony Baker,” illus- 

“ia - trated by Frances Scovel 

ah Shinn (Harper Bros.), 

will find as many readers 

as it will among the chil- 
dren. 

Among the books that 
one is not sure should be 
placed with juveniles, 
since they are rather 
about children than sole- 
ly for a child audience, is 
“Emmy Lou, Her Book 
and Heart,” by ‘‘George 
Madden Martin,” illus- 
trated by Charles Louis 
Hinton (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.). Mrs. Mar- 
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tin’s insight into the child heart 
is not unlike that of Dr. Brown’s, 
and there are passages in ‘‘Em- 
my Lou” that are worthy of the 
mind that penned ‘ Marjorie 
Fleming.” 

Mrs. Martin knows her subject, 
as witness this: 

“Hitherto, at recess, Emmy 
Lou had known the bitterness of 
the outcast and pariah, and had 
stood around, principally in cor- 
ners, to avoid being swept off her 
little feet by the big girls at play, 
and had gazed upon a paired-off 
and sufficient-unto-itself world.” 

“At grammar school Emmy 
Lou continued to learn things. 
The pupils of a grammar school 
abjure school bags ; a geography 
now being a folio volume meas- 
urable in square feet, it is the 
thing to build upon its basic foundation an edifice of 
other text-books, and carry the sum to and fro on an 
aching arm.” 
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ADVENTURE AND HISTORICAL. 


I want to be a Soldier! | A Soldier! | A Soldier! | 
I want to be a Soldier, with a sabre in myhand | Ora 
little carbine rifle, or a musket on my snoulder, | Or 
just a snare-drum, snarling in the middle of the band. 
—RILEY. 

‘‘That which pleases long and pleases many,” says Dr. 
Johnson, ‘“‘must have some merit,” and by this token 
we are forced to place the Henty books first in our list 
of stories of adventure. The late Mr. Henty knew his 
audience thoroughly ; he wrote neither down nor up 
to it, but directly to it, so that any one presenting 
a boy (and we have heard of many a girl too, who was 
not averse to being classed with his admirers) with a 
copy of a Henty book for a Christmas gift is sure to 
bestow a welcome one. This year Mr. Henty’s books 
are: ‘The Treasure of the Incas,” ‘‘ With the British 
Legions,” and ‘ With Kitchener in the Soudan,” all 
illustrated by Wal Paget (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

The success of books like “Richard Carvel,” ‘To 
Have and To Hold,” etc., have brought romantic novels 
in vogue, and it is not surprising that among the chil- 
dren’s books we find similar stories of bygone epochs, 
where we meet the Puritan and the Cavalier, as in a 
“Little Captive Lad,” by Beulah Marie Dix, illustrated 
by Will Grefé (Macmillan Company); or sit with King 
Arthur’s knights at the Round Table, as in ‘Sir Mar- 
rok,” by Allen French (Century Company); or play with 
children in the dawn of English history under the 
reign of King Arthur in ‘‘A Boy of a Thousand Years 
Ago,” by Harriet T. Comstock, illustrated by George 
Darian (Lee & Shepard); follow the excitable French 
in the fifteenth century in ‘‘ The Story of Joan of Arc,” 
for boys and girls from eight to eleven, by Kate E. Car- 
penter, illustrated by Amy Brooks and from famous 
paintings (Lee & Shepard); or we ride trusty steeds in 
the time of the robber barons of Germany with the 
young hero Wulf, in “‘ The Boy and the Baron,” by Ade- 
line Knapp (Century Company); or we find ourselves in 
the thick of the excitement during the sway of the 
strenuous Peter Stuyvesant during the Dutch occupa- 
tion of New Amsterdam, in ‘‘ Barnaby Lee,” by John 
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Bennett, admirably illustrated by Clyde O. De Land 
(Century Company). 

A simpler story, but containing less gallantry and in- 
tricacy of plot, is Jessie Andersen Chase’s ‘‘Mayken : 
A Child’s Story of the Netherlands in the Sixteenth 
Century” (A. C. McClurg & Co.). 

The fact that Cyrus Townsend Brady was in the min- 
istry prior to his devoting all his energies to story- 
writing, guarantees to parents that a boys’ story by him 
will be wholesome in theme ; and the further fact that 
he was an army chap- : 
lain, and smelt powder in 
the Cuban War, guaran- 
tees that his story of a 
sea-waif in the War of 
1812, ‘In the Wasp’s 
Nest,” illustrated by Ru- 
fus Zogbaum (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), will not 
abound in anachronisms, 
nor present unfaithful 
pictures of naval life. 

The name of the Rev. 
A. J. Church on a title- 
page guarantees that, 
coming from the pen of 
“Stories from Homer,” 
the historical data will 
be correct, so that one 
can mark with a letter 
A his ‘‘ Stories of Charle- 
magne,” illustrated by 
George Marrow (Mac- 
milan Company). 

American History has not been ignored by our 
writers, and in ‘The Colonial Series,” issued by Lee & 
Shepard, the reader goes ‘“‘Marching on Niagara” (or 
“The Soldier Boys of the Old Frontier,” by Edward 
Stratemeyer, illustrated by A. B. Shute) with Davis and 
Henry Morris, youthful soldiers in Colonel Washing- 
ton’s army. The foreword in “ Brave Heart Elizabeth,” 
‘a story of the Ohio frontier, by Adele E. Thompson, 
illustrated by Lil- 
ian Crawford 
True, and pub- 
lished by Lee & 
Shepard), tells us 
that the heroine, 
Elizabeth Zane, 
really lived a cen- 
tury ago (itis after 
the Zane family 
that Zaneville, 
Ohio, takes its 
name), and that 
that information 
will make the ex- 
citing story of her 
daring adventures 
seem more graphic 
to the youthful 
reader we feel cer- 
tain. ‘ America’s 
Story for Ameri- 
ca’s Children,” by 
Mara L. Pratt (D. 
C. Heath & Co.), 
is the fifth volume 
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of a series. The story is told in a colloquial manner apt 
to interest children, but the illustrations are not of the 
best. The illustrations in ‘From the Old World to the 
New,” by Marguerite Stockman Dickson (Macmillan 
Company) are much better. 


FAIRY TALES. 


Wunst upon a time wunst | They wuz a Fairy 
King | Aw everthing he have wuz gold— | His clo’es, 
an everthing! || An all the other Fairies | In his 
goldun Palace- hall | Had to hump aw’ hustle— | 
*Cause he wuz bosst of all!—RILEY. 

A publisher’s notice, wishing to be complimentary, 
speaks of Caroline Wells’ ability in “turning out en- 
gaging nonsense.” In a 
very few years Miss 
Wells has suddenly 
forced herself to the very 
van of nonsense writers. 
But should one be appre- 
hensive of her future, he 
would wince at this very 
expression of ‘turning 
out” nonsense, for unless 
this garrulous writer is 
careful she may suffer 
the fate of the lamenta- 
ble Echo, and find that 
she will be able to “turn 
out” her rhymes only by 
means of reiteration. We 
become a trifle nervous 
for her good name when 
we read in the “* Pete and 
Polly Stories,” illustrat- 
ed by Fanny Young Cory 
(McClurg Company) of 
the Ponderjee who came 
sailing ‘‘O’er a fibulous, fabulous ferry,” ‘“’T'was a day 
in the last of Juvember,” or this: 

They went to sea in a Christmas tree, 
And merrily sailed away ; 
One was a Portable Porcupine, 
And one was a Pig with a Bottle of Wine. 


Such lines make the ghosts of Lewis Carroll and Ed- 
ward Lear arise. Miss Wells must hurry upand secure 
her laurels, for graphophones are getting cheaper and 
cheaper every day. 

The following, however, is more novel in conception : 
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A gentle giraffe from a llano 

Sat down at an upright piano, 
But his neck was so long 
That the whole of his song 

Was sung in a super-soprano. 


In ‘A Phenomenal Fauna” (R. H. Russell), Miss 
Wells writes thus understandingly of ‘‘ The Brick Bat” ; 


Oft through the stillness of the summer night 
We see the Brick Bat take his rapid flight. 
And, with unerring aim, descending straight, 
He meets a cat on the back garden gate. 

The Brick Bat could not fly alone,— 

Oh, no; there is a power behind the thrown. 


She is also clever in defining ‘‘ The Black Sheep,” “The 
Common Swallow” and ‘The Jail Bird,” but the points 
made are ’way beyond the comprehension of a child. 
Oliver Herford makes the pictures and excels in deline- 
ating ‘‘The Book Worm” and many things that fly, 
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like ‘‘The Shuttlecock,” ‘‘The Flying Buttress,” and 
‘Time Flies.” ; 

Miss Wells is also the author of ‘‘A Nonsense An- 
thology ” (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

‘‘ Folly in the Forest ”»—(Henry Altemus), illustrations 
Reginald B. Birch,—and ‘Eight Girls and a Dog” 
(Century Company), the last a home story, are again by 
Carolyn Wells. 

A goodly-sized folio, with a colored decoration on 
every page, is ‘‘The Princess Kallisto,” by William 
Dana Orcutt, and illus- 
trated by Harriette Ams- 
den. The stories are 
meant to teach moral les- 
sons of kindness, perse- 
verance, and content- 
ment, etc. (Little, Brown 
& Co.). Another story- 
book with plenty of illus- 
trations of old-time fa- 
vorites is “‘In a Happy 
Far-Away Land,” by 
Ruth Kimball Gardi- 
ner,” from tales told by 
Frances Palmer Kim- 
ball, illustrated by Howard Smith (Zimmerman’s). ‘A 
Story of Live Dolls” is by Josephine Scribner Gates 
(Bowen-Merrill Company); ‘‘The Gift of the Magic 
Staff,” by Fannie E. Ostrander, illustrated by Will D. 
Wiggins and Ella S. Brison, comes from Fleming H. 
Revell; Miss Mary Imlay Taylor is well known in the 
West as a novelist, but she makes her debut as a writer 
for little folks in “Little Mistress Hope,” illustrated 
by Jessie Willcox Smith (A. C. McClurg & Co.). 

All sorts of themes are selected by the authors of 
children’s fairy books; but it is surely a little dar- 
ing in Edward Earle Childs to challenge compari- 
son with Gulliver’s travels in Lilliput, as he does in 
“The Wonders of Mouseland” (the Abbey Press). 
Coque, the king’s jester, is the hero of ‘‘Coque and the 
King’s Children,” by Cornelia Baker, illustrated by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins (A. C. McClurg & Co.). It isa 
very satisfactory piece of bookmaking. ‘In a Cart of 
Gold” is by P. L. Gray, and is illustrated by Bernard 
Gutmann (Saalfield Publishing Company). 

J. M. Dent & Co., in England, and the Macmillan 
Company, in the United States, publish “The Reign 
of King Oberon,” by Wal- 
ter Jerrold, illustrated 
by Charles Robinson. 
The publishers, A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., have evi- 
dently spared no pains 
in the production of 
‘Prince Silverwings.” It 
is by Mrs. Ogden Harri- 
son, the wife of the pres- 
ent mayor of Chicago. 
Some of the illustrations 
are in color, and are by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins. 

Katharine Pyle, the sis- 
ter of the well-known il- 
lustrator and author of 
children’s books, Howard 
Pyle, has for several 
years published attrac- 
tive juveniles, which she 
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“Prince Silverwings.” 





Tllustration (reduced) from 
“The Reign of King Oberon.” 
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illustrates herself. Her fairy stories are perhaps a trifle 
lacking in humor, but her continual output as a writer 
suggests that she must know how to please the young 
folks. Her books this year are, ‘‘ As the Goose Flies” 
and ‘In the Green Forest” (Little, Brown & Co.). 


HOME STORIES. 


Rich, in sooth, the volume’s worth | Not in classic 
lore, but rich in | The child-sagas of the kitchen.— 
RILEY. 

In antithesis to the fairy and romantic books we have 
an equally long category of realistic books, stories of 
every-day life, like ‘‘ Uncle Tom the Burgler” (by Mable 
E. Wotton, illustrated by Ida Waught and H. M. 
Brock (the Penn Company); ‘‘Two of the Best,” by 
Dorothy Quigley, illustrated by Nam H. Drake (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.); ‘‘Tommy Remington’s Battle,” by Bur- 
ton Egbert Stevenson (the Century 
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not only north and south, but N N. E. and 8. S. W., to 
follow the courses that the geographical and _ historical 
tales take us. The authors seem to 
have left no cranny or corner of 
mother earth’s domains unex- 
plored. Everett T. Tomlinson 
takes us with four boys ‘‘ Cruising 
on the St. Lawrence ;” illustrated 
by A. B. Shute (Lee & Shepard). In 
another Thousand Island book, 
but in a lighter vein, the same 
region is described ; it is ‘‘ Esther 
at the Thousand Islands,” by Flora 
Longfellow Turknett (Jennings & 
Pye of Cincinnati, and Eaton & 
Mains of New York). Eller M. 
Sexton crowds more novel informa- 
tion and gives us better illustrations 
than we generally find in such books, 





Illustration (re- 
duced) from “Topsy 
Turvy Land.” 





Company); ‘‘The Cruise of the Daz- 
zler,” by Jack London (the Century 
Company); and ‘The Boys of the 
Rincon Ranch,” by H. H. Canfield (the 
Century Company). In the Boy Don- 
ald series, by Penn Shirley, Sophy 
May’s sister, we have for this season 
‘‘Boy Donald and His Hero,” illus- 
trated by Bertha G. Davidson (Lee & 
Shepard). The narrative is in simple 
words for little ones. 

The children are to be congratu- 
lated that so exquisite a writer as 
Thomas Nelson Page has penned for 
them ‘A Captured Santa Claus,” il- 
lustrated by W. L. Jacobs (Scribners). 
The plot is unhackneyed. Colonel 
Stafford is about to be captured by 
the Union troops, and being in citi- 
zen’s clothes, will be hanged if discov- 
ered in them. His little son Bob 
swims an icy brook and visits the 
Union camp, where he obtains from 
some Confederate prisoners a gray 
uniform, which he brings back to his 











in her “Stories of California” (the 
Macmillan Company). 

PME as The ‘‘Youth’s Companion Series” 
‘ (Ginn & Co.), takes us traveling well- 
nigh over the whole globe in ‘The 
Wide World,” ‘Northern Europe,” 
‘“‘Under Sunny Skies,” ‘‘ Toward the 
Rising Sun,” and, “Strange Lands 
Near Home.” <A thoroughly up-to- 
date book, one of the ‘“‘ Pan-American 
Series,” is ‘‘The Young Volcano Ex- 
plorers, or American Boys in the West 
Indies,” by Edward Stratemeyer, 
illustrated by A. B. Shute (Lee & 
Shepard), which deals with the erup- 
tion of Mont Pelée. Another book 
which takes children to the many 
points of the compass is ‘‘ The Seven 
Little Sisters,” by the late Miss Jane 
Andrew (Ginn & Co.). ‘‘Topsy Turvy 
Land—Arabia Pictured,” by A. E. and 
S. M. Zwemer, takes us to the ever- 
interesting far East. It comes from 
the Fleming H. Revell Company. 











father and thus saves him. 

One of the sweetest of books por- 
traying home life is ‘‘ The Little Girl 
Next Door,” by Nina Rhoades, illus- 
trated by Bertha G. Davidson (Lee & Shepard). Itisa 
story of a little blind girl of the little Lord Fauntleroy 
character, who succeeds, like that hero, in softening the 
austerity of a grandfather without knowing that she 
is his granddaughter. Miss Rhoades, herself blind, 
draws her heroine’s character in faithful lines, and she 
has, moreover, constructed a rational plot which runs 
along smoothly from beginning to end. 

As the past generation read the ‘“‘ Dotty Dimple” and 
the ‘‘Elsie Books,” the present generation read the 
series which deals with the Pepper Family. This year 
Margaret Sydney narrates the adventures of ‘‘ The Five 
Little Peppers Abroad.” The book is well illustrated 
by Fannie Y. Cory (Lothrop Publishing Company). 


TRAVEL. 


Where go the children? Travelling! Travelling! | 
Where go the children, travelling ahead? | Some go 
to conquer things ; some go to try them; || Some go to 
dream them; and some go to bed !—RILEY. 


One would have to have a mariner’s compass pointing 


Illustration (reduced) from “Five 
Little Peppers Abroad.” 


PICTURE BOOKS AND NONSENSE 
BOOKS. 

Aw ole Santy Claus-aw Sleigh 

— | Aw Reindeers an’ little Drum 

— | Yes, aw Picture-books, ‘‘Tom Thumb,” | Aw 


“Three Bears,” aw ole ‘ Fee-Faw.”—RILEY. 

Among picture books the palm must be bestowed on 
Peter Newell’s ‘“Topsys and Turvys” (Century Com- 
pany), with thirty-six reversible pictures, with an 
accompanying couplet, that will form an unending 
source of interest to the youngsters as they discern Mrs. 

































Illustration (reduced) from “ Topsys and Turvys.” 
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Burley stooping over, and read: ‘“ Rising early, Mrs. 
Burley in her garden meets the eye,” and then reversing 
the picture discover, ‘‘ When it’s later, the inspector 
sees her hang her clothes to dry;” or they become 
solicitous at the fate of Bertram Bowles, ‘‘ When Ber- 
tram Bowles fell off the dock so loudly did he shout,” 
and then, turning the picture upside down, discover 
that the same figure serves to show that ‘Clarence 
Cowles leaned o’er the edge and hoisted Bertram out.” 

Mr. Denslow has already made a wide reputation with 
his ‘‘ Father Goose,” and his ‘‘ Night Before Christmas,” 
issued this year by Dillingham & Co., will be 
hailed with delight by 
his young admirers. The 
book is admirably printed 
on buff-tinted paper, from & 
which the copious spaces 
of blue sing out in high 
. ’ f ~ re 
—* reas Denslow S DENSLOW’S 
ine is firm and strong, N 
but his humor, we think, IGHT 
is sometimes common- BEFORE 
place, and we find his St. CHRISTMAS 
Nick a little too much of fjustration (reduced from the 
a Foxy Grandpa, for our “Night Before Christmas.” 
fancy. 

The renowned Golliwoggs’ whilom adventures on the 
bicycle, at the seashore, the polar regions, and in war, 
are fittingly continued, in this time of experiment in 
airoplanes, by their thrilling adventures in an airship. 
“The Golliwoggs’- Air Ship,” pictured by Florence 
K. Upton, verses by Bertha Upton (Longmans, Green). 








Illustration (reduced) from “The Golliwoggs’ Air-Ship.” 


NATURE STUDIES. 


Summer or Winter, Spring or Fall, | Which do you 
like the best of all?—RILEy. 

It is a pleasant sign of the times that books of nature 
study are so frequently issued by our publishers. This 
year the list is an extensive one, including ‘Secrets 
of the Woods,” by William J. Long, wherein he treats 
of the wood mouse, the otter, the squirrel, the deer, ete. 
The book is sympathetically illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. Clarence Hawkes in ‘Master Frisky” 
(Thomas Crowell & Co.) chronicles the doings of a 
beautiful and spirited collie dog. : 
When an author and an artist with such reputations 
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as have Robert W. Chambers and Reginald Birch col- 
laborate in a book, ‘‘Outdoorland,” and the Harpers 
publish it, and see that the illustrations (which are in 
color) are delicately printed ; and when, further, the 
author aims not only at a fanciful fairy story, but plans 
to teach the inquisitive 
mind of childhood some 
of the secrets of Nature’s 
kinetoscope,—the genesis 
of the butterfly from the 
cocoon, and the metamor- 
phosis of the frog from 
the tadpole,—then the 
little ones have a treat 
indeed. 

The half-tone illustra- 
tion, from a photograph, 
is frequently a blemish in 
a modern book, harmoniz- 
ing poorly with the artist’s 
drawing in the same or 
the imaginative scenes of 
the text; but in ‘ Dog- 
town,” by Mabel Osgood 
Wright (Macmillan Com- 
pany), in the splendid photographic illustrations by 
the author, we certainly (with the exception of a few 
cuts that have been worked up by hand and spoiled) 
cannot deny that they form the major part of interest 
in the book, which, altogether, forms a genuine analysis 
of American rural life. 

OTHER ‘‘ JUVENILES.” 

Parunts knows lots more than us, | But they don’t 
know all things || ’Cause we ketch ’em, lots o’ times-r 
Even on little small things.—RILEY. 

It is claimed that more than a quarter of a million 
copies of Chatterbox (Dana, Estes & Co.) have been 
sold in America alone, and even a greater number in 
England, so it is wise perhaps to presume that the ed- 
itor knows his business, but it does seem that, in these 
days of exquisite illustrations, the pictures in this book 
should be a little more artistic and lifelike. 

Among the useful or information-giving class of 
books are: ‘* The Boy, How to Help Him Succeed,” by 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. (Oakwood Publishing Com- 
pany); ‘‘What a Girl Can Make and Do,” by Lena 
Beard and Adelia Beard (Chas. Scribner’s Sons). ‘ En- 
tertaining Santa Claus ” isa juvenile cantata for Christ- 
mas, libretto by Rev. J. W. Carpenter, music by Charles 
H. Gabriel (Jennings & Pye). ‘‘The Bible for Chil- 
dren,” arranged from the King James version, with a 
Preface by the Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., and an In- 
troduction by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., 
Bishop of New York (Century Company), has been pre- 
pared with great care, and is handsomely printed. 

We prophesy a great popularity for the rich treasury 
of six hundred pages of verse for the young, which Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith have col- 
lected under the title of ‘‘Golden Numbers” and Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. have issued in faultless style. 

There are not as many editions of classics issued this 
year as usual, but Andrew Lang follows up his success 
of his multicolored fairy books with ‘The Book of’ 
Romance,” illustrated by H. J. Ford (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), wherein he relates the Arthurian le- 
gends, and introduces us to the Knights of the Round 
Table in picturesque narratives. 





Illustration (reduced) from 
“Secrets of the Woods.” 










































N grouping the novels published this year, it is 
rieticeable that the vogue of the historical romance 
and story of adventure, and the widely published wealth 
and fame that have come to the most successful authors 
in this field, are still operating to bring more novel 
writers into it than into any other. Not only are the 
newer writers placing their faith in the kind of story 
which has proved so fortunate for Mr. Churchill, Miss 
Johnston, and Mr. Major,—a review of the titles and 
authors of the past year or so shows that there is a very 
large number of the authors who had previously main- 
tained a respectable success or better in some other 
field of fiction-writing, who have been lured by the ap- 
parent avidity of the public for swashbuckler tales into 
trying their hand on the story of adventure. : 

Nor is there any decrease in the second large group 
of stories which are chiefly distinguished by their faith- 
fulness to the local color of some American community, 
—which leave us with a picture of the life and surround- 
ings of our brothers in some corner of this big and 
varied country. The one class of fiction that is con- 
spicuous by its quantitative weakness is the ‘‘ problem 
story.” 

What Dr. Talcott Williams said, two months ago, 
as to the absence of any great, overwhelming successes 
in novel-selling this year is still true at this writing. A 
number of novels, chiefly those by authors who have 
made great successes in previous years, have piled up 
sales which would have been thought excellent five 
years ago, but no novel in 1902 has sold in America any- 
thing like so well as ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” ‘The Crisis,” 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” “To Have and to 
Hold,” or ‘‘ David Harum.” Several of the most impor- 
tant works of fiction of the year,—such as Mr. Owen 
Wister’s charming story, ‘‘The Virginian,” and Miss 
Edith Wharton’s ‘‘ The Valley of Decision,”—have been 
commented-on by Dr. Williams in his article in the 
October REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

In the energetic, and often daring, attempts of the 
publishers to start their novel on a runaway course of 
sales some new devices are apparent in the mechanical 
make-up of books. For instance, there is a notable in- 
crease in the number of novels embellished with pic- 
tures from the best illustrators, and a striking increase 
in books with illustrations in color,—a natural outcome 
of the successful experiments made in the more sump- 
tuous popular magazines in this style of illustration. 
With the possibilities of such sales of novels as have 
come in a few favored instances in the past two or three 
years, a publisher feels justified in making very large 
initial expenditures for enhancing the attractions of a 
fiction book if there can be adduced any good argument 
to show that these features may aid in catching the 
attention and favor of the reading public. In this way 
the selling of the great editions of popular novels may 
come to present the individual reader with something 
of the same sort of advantage he receives in purchas- 
ing and reading a copy of the great magazine of to-day, 
—in the phenomenal excellence of the mechanical work 
and art scheme made possible only by the division of 
the initial expenditures for these performances, result- 
ing from a great circulation. 
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HISTORICAL NOVELS AND STORIES OF ADVEN- 
TURE. 

Prominent among the season’s fresh stories of adven- 
ture, and of very adventurous quality, indeed, is Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis’ ‘‘Captain Macklin” (Scribners). 
There seems to be a general opinion that this is the most 
successful of Mr. Davis’ sustained efforts in fiction. The 
hero is a capital adventurer, with enough Irish blood in 
him to make a famous fighter and filibuster. The last 
of the ‘“ Fighting Macklins,” he was dismissed from the 
United States Academy at West Point, drifts to New 
Orleans, and thence to Central America, where he be- 
comes a dashing and delightful lieutenant of General 
Laguerre, himself an Irish-Frenchman, belonging to a 
dozen countries, and having fought for ‘every flag that 
floats.” Captain Macklin is mixed up with some of the 
finest Central-American atmosphere of cartridge belt, 
Gatlings, cavalry charges, and mule trains that could 
be desired, and after enough fighting to be a surfeit for 
any average impetuous gentleman, he returns to New 
York, to take up a pretty love affair where he had 
left it off, and settles down to be an ordinary citizen at 
$15 a week with Schwartz & Carboy, manufacturers of 
locks, hinges, and “agricultural things.” The disgust 
of the born adventurer for this job is finely depicted, 
but before the captain can even start in on his duties, a 
cablegram comes from Laguerre, and the next French 
steamer carries the hero back to his well-beloved “free, 
homeless, untrammeled life of the soldier of fortune.” 
“‘T wanted to see the shells splash up the earth again ; 
I wanted to feel my leg across a saddle; I wanted to 
sleep on a blanket by a campfire ; I wanted the kiss and 
caress of danger, the joy which comes when the sword 
wins honor and victory together; and I wanted the 
clear, keen view of right and wrong that is given only 
those who hourly walk with death.” We are evidently 
going to hear more of Captain Macklin. 

Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady’s last volume contains 
not only the complete novel written last summer, 
‘““Woven With the Ship” (Lippincott), but a number of 
shorter pieces,—“ veracious tales of various sorts,”—en- 
closed in the same covers. The novel is essentially a 
story of naval adventure, and is intended for a charac- 
ter sketch of a fine old admiral, ‘‘the veteran sailor, 
the young officer, the innocent woman that all loved, 
and—dare I say it—the mighty ship.” Mr. Brady calls 
this book a war story without any war, asea story 
without any sea. It could not, however, be called a 
love story without any love, for there is a great abun- 
dance of that commodity in thetelling. Of the shorter 
stories, Mr. Brady assures us that each of them is 
founded on fact. One is suggested by a real diary the 
author had the privilege of inspecting, another deals 
with the historical mystery as to what became of a cer- 
tain cargo of slaves captured by Decatur in the Medi- 
terranean, while others are inspired by neglected chap- 
ters in history and biography. 

Miss A. C. Laut’s ‘‘ Heralds of Empire” (Appletons), 
following her successful story, “‘Lords of the North,” 
chooses a large field for its romance. It carries the 
reader’s interest from the snow-bound Hudson Bay ter- 
ritory to the Boston of witchcraft time, and to the 
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London of Charles II. The great question of the 
national future of North America occupies the faculties 
and efforts of the picturesque figure Radisson, the 
gamester, adventurer, and hero, ‘‘who juggled with 
empires, and changed allegiance as he would his coat.” 

The famous journey of Lewis and Clark, 1804-06, up 
the Missouri, the Columbia, and to the Pacific, is the 
inspiration of Mrs. Eva E. Dye’s novel, ‘‘ The Conquest” 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.). She has aimed to 
embody in fiction the great epic of the struggle for 
America,—the story begins in 1774, and covers the en- 
tire period to 1838. Daniel Boone, Lord Dugmore, and 
other prominent personages of that birth period of the 
Republic are active in the situation besides the partici- 
pators in the Lewis and Clark expedition. Mrs. Dye, 
herself a resident of Oregon, has made a special study 
of the country, the times, and records that concern 
Lewis and Clark. The subject of the novel is a timely 
one, in view of the centennial of the expansion of the 
United States to the Pacific, and the celebration of this 
great achievement in the St. Louis World’s Fair. 

Mr. Charles W. Buck, of Louisville, former United 
States Minister to Peru, has constructed a romance of 
the land of the Incas in ‘“‘ Under the Sun” (Louisville: 
Sheltman & Co.). The author has been a careful stu- 
dent at first hand of the Western coast of South America, 
and is exceptionally well equipped to reproduce in this 
work of fiction the romance and poetry of the pictur- 
esque days of Pizarro. There are thrilling and highly 
dramatic incidents in the story as he tells it. 

The indefatigable Mr. Crockett brings us two new 
books for 1902, one of which, ‘*The Dark of the Moon” 
(Harpers), is easily grouped with the historical novels. 
The scene is Scotland, at the time of the rise and down- 
fall of the Levellers ; there is the interesting tangle of 
gypsies, soldiers, lords, lovers, and sweethearts in Mr. 
Crockett’s own style, and the not less-interesting un- 
tangling of the same. Several of the characters have 
figured before in Crockett tales,—‘‘The Standard 
Bearer” and ‘ The Raiders.” 

In “The Coast of Freedom” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 
Miss Adéle M. Shaw has aimed to give a picture of life 
in New England in the time of William and Mary, and 
Governor Phips, as well asa story of adventure. The 
witchcraft craze, led by Cotton Mather, and the pirat- 
ical expeditions with which the hero, Roger Verring, 
was concerned, give ample opportunity for highly col- 
ored action and incident, of which there is a plenty and 
well told. 

Mr. Francis Lynde is a new writer, hailing from 
Tennessee, with a study on Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
“The Master of Appleby,” his first novel (Bowen- 
Merrill Company), is a story of the American Revolu- 
tion. It is full to the brim of stirring incident. The 
scene is laid in the Carolinas, and the story deals with 
that part of the Revolutionary struggle in which the 
Catawba and Cherokee Indians were involved. 

Miss Molly Elliott Seawell’s ‘“ Francezka” (Bowen- 
Merrill Company) is a tale of France in the days of 
Louis XV. The story is told by an honest old soldier, 
Babache, whose idol is Count Maurice de Saxe. The 
contemplative spirit of the old warrior gives a pleasant 
contrast and easement to the turbulent scenes without 
which historical novels are not. Besides the military 
hero of the book, the Count de Saxe, and his adven- 
tures, there is the sentimental hero, Gaston Cheverny, 
and the heroine, Francezka. The villain is Gaston’s 
own brother, who resembles him marvelously. Regnard 
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kidnaps the hero, impersonates him, and takes his wife. 
The plot is only untangled to end in a wholesale 
tragedy. 

As one who knew Mr. S. Levett Yeats’ proclivities 
might shrewdly guess from the title, ‘‘The Lord Pro- 
tector” (Longmans, Green & Co.), is an historical novel 
centering about no less a person than Oliver himself. 
The lovers of the tale are harried by the Lord Pro- 
tector, and they are not happy till his death and the 
advent of a “ gracious king.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, too, appears with 
an historical novel, for which task her well-known his- 
torical work and study have prepared her. The hero of 
her story, ‘‘The Prince Incognito” (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co.), is Rinaldo D’Este, cousin to Louis 
XV., who falls in love with a Protestant sweetheart. 
To escape the rigid laws of France against the marriage 
of Catholics and Huguenots, the prince gives up his 
rank and title, and escapes to the New World with his 
young wife. 

In the ‘‘ Gate of the Kiss” (Boston : Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company), a richly-colored story is wrought from 
Jewish history by Mr. John W. Harding. The time 
is the reign of King Hezekiah, when that monarch had 
repudiated the domination of Nineveh, and refused to 
pay further tribute to Sennacherib. The variegated 
colors of an Eastern court, the Assyrian pomp and 
splendor, make a luxuriant background. Historical 
figures, Isaiah and Sennacherib, dignify the narrative, 
which has its passionate love tale interwoven with the 
larger fabric of events. , 

The Viking days, with their great deeds, their hazy 
outlines, and their large heroic figures, make an ad- 
mirable ground for the writer of romantic novels, and 
it is easy to see how Miss Ottilie A. Liliencrantz has 
come to be enamored of the race that furnished her with 
the material for her successful story, ‘‘The Thrall of 
Leif the Lucky” (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.). She 
has made a careful study of the Viking traditions, and 
has aimed to reproduce, in her book, this life of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in its boyhood. She maintains, in a 
foreword, that ‘‘for every heroic vice, the Vikings laid 
upon an opposite scale-‘an heroic virtue.” The volume 
is charming in its manufacture, and is handsomely illus- 
trated in colors. 


STORIES PICTURING THE LIFE OF AMERICAN 
COMMUNITIES. 

New York society, the so-called ‘‘ Four Hundred,” 
furnishes the settings and characters for Mr. Julian 
Ralph’s novel, ‘‘ The Millionairess” (Boston : Lothrop 
Publishing Company). The lady who gives the title 
to the book, Miss Laura Lamont, shows how fine a 
woman can be and still remain in New York society. 
There are others in the plot who show how silly, if not 
degraded, New York society can be, and the residuum of 
Mr. Ralph’s impressions of the metropolitan smart set 
are scarcely more favorable than the recently published 
views of Mr. Henry Watterson. Beekman, who plays 
millionaire to Miss Lamont’s millionairess, is an at-- 
tractive figure,—the wealthy young bachelor, who 
performs notable feats in journalism, exploration, big- 
game shooting, rather than keep a racing stable or 
spoil his naturally good health in dissipation. A des- 
perate and unprincipled cousin of the millionairess, 
Mr. Jack Lamont, a weak young clergyman helping 
Laura in her philanthropic work in model villages, 
and some women enemies of the heroine, who plot to 
































scandal 
enough before the millionairess and Courtlandt Beek- 


harm her reputation, make trouble and 
man are safely married. Mr. Ralph’s very wide expe- 
rience as a journalist, and his direct, vigorous style of 
telling the tale, have enabled him to construct an em- 
inently readable novel, and the adventures of his mil- 
lionairess make, too, for very wholesome thought upon 
the tendencies of a community which is coming to con- 
tain so many people who have more money than they 
easily know what to do with. 

Mr. Booth Tarkington follows up his ‘*‘ Gentleman 
from Indiana” and *‘ Monsieur Beaucaire” with ‘“‘The 
Two Vanrevels” (McClure, Phillips & Co.), a cheerful, 
fresh, love story of old-fashioned times in the Middle 
West. The plot is chiefly composed of the troubles 
which arose from the two Vanrevels getting mixed up. 
For though one was a most indubitable hero, while the 
other was as indubitable a scamp, they were sufficiently 
alike in form and feature to make a fairly successful 
tangle in a love story. The time is that of the Mexican 
war, but Mr. Tarkington successfully withstands the 
temptation to make an historical novel. 

Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts’ little heroine in “* Barbara 
Ladd” (Boston: L. C. Page & Co.) begins her troubles 
by running away from her New England home, at the 
age of fourteen, with the idea of taking refuge with a 
favorite Uncle Bob. She does not find him, but she 
has a canoe ride with a boy who takes himself and her 
very seriously, and who, after many things had hap- 
pened, marries her. The chief interest in Mr. Roberts’ 
story is the exquisitely tender note he strikes when the 
shifting scenes bring his characters into contact with 
the woods, the fields, and nature. 

Mr. Jack London has drawn his heroine boldly enough 
in ‘A Daughter of the Snows” (Lippincott). Frona 
Welse is the name of this engaging and imperturbable 
young lady, and she goes right up into the Yukon min- 
ing country without the sign of an escort or chaperon, 
—into places where no white woman had ever been seen 
except vaudeville “queens.” Mr. London makes out a 
most attractive, if not an entirely convincing, figure of 
this cool, handsome young woman, who does not know 
fear or mock modesty, and his bock presents a clear, 
bold picture of life in the Alaskan gold country. 

Mr. Harrison Robertson’s new Kentucky story, ‘‘ The 
Opponents” (Scribners), begins with the ruin of the 
hero’s home, and ends with his tragic death many years 
later, when Tunstall is on the verge of finding happi- 
ness again. The distinction of the book is in the vig- 
orous description it contains of latter-day Kentucky 
political warfare. 

Another new novel in which politics figure even more 
essentially than in Mr. Robertson’s story is ‘‘ Margaret 
Bowlby,” by Edgar L. Vincent (Boston : Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company), who, as 1 member of the New York 
Legislature, had an opportunity to study at first hand 
the workings of the State ‘‘machine.” The hero, 
Robert Kemp, is a young mine superintendent, in love 
with the daughter of his employer, Captain Bowlby. 
He opposes his employer politically, and fights the 
‘‘machine” to a finish, ending up with the winning of 
his sweetheart and the governorship of the State. The 


inner working of the Albany ring will be explained by 
this story in an easy course of study. 

The tendency of the novelist in these days of rapid 
construction, to choose a timely subject is seen again in 
Mr. W. F. Gibbons’ ‘‘Those Black Diamond 
(Revell). 


Men” 
It is the life and work in the Pennsylvania 
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anthracite coal regions that the story portrays with an 
evidently close acquaintance with the community and 
its conditions. The story shows how much of the trouble 
in the mining country has been due to the over-importa- 
tion of foreign labor, and the herding together of great 
bodies of Italians and Slavs. It pictures, too, the hero- 
ism of the miners and their wives when they are called 
on to make sacrifices in a common cause. 

A quiet New York village, old-fashioned and Calvin- 
istic, is the community Mr. Henry E. Rood essays to 
picture in ‘“‘ Hardwicke” (Harpers). The shrewd old 
Presbyterian deacon, Hardwicke, brings a new minister 
to the town, the Rev. Ernest Robertson, and the young 
divine’s theology is some hemispheres broader than the 
accepted tenets of his congregation. The shock of all 
this is heightened for Mr. Hardwicke by finding his 
daughter in love with the lax young man, and the irate 
father drives Miss Hardwicke out of his house. With 
the aid of a rich and good-natured, but dissipated, 
young man the lovers are happily united. 

Mr. Le Roy Armstrong, in ‘‘The Outlaws” (Apple- 
tons), has surrounded the digging of the old Wabash 
Canal, in Indiana, with something of an epic glow. His 
book makes another chapter in the tale of the building 
of the West. Dan Rank, the hero, finds the construc- 
tion of the canal devolving upon himself alone, and 
sees it through with heroic courage and energy in spite 
of many obstacles. There are some dashing incidents 
in the pursuit of the horse thieves, the part of the story 
that gives the novel its name,—and, naturally, a pretty 
love story to lighten the stress of the pioneer labor and 
fighting. 

“The Rustler,” by Miss Frances McElrath (Funk & 
Wagnalls), is daringly conceived. The hero, Jim, ‘a 
cow-puncher,” becomes a rustler, or cattle chief, when 
he fails to win his sweetheart, an Eastern woman visit- 
ing Jim’s boss. With his band of desperadoes he carries 
off his inamorata to the Hole-in-the-Wall country. 
There the coquette evolves into a missionary, who final- 
ly converts the whole band, Jim included. The book 
gives a good picture of the life and manners of the 
Wyoming cattle ranches, and of the conditions which 
made the “ Rustler War” of a few years back. 

It is a quiet back-country New Hampshire village that 
Mr. F. L.. Pattee finds his story, ‘Mary Garvin,” 
(Crowell) in. The son of the village blacksmith is en- 
gaged to the quiet, sensible daughter of a farmer, the 
lady whose name makes the title. A ‘summer 
boarder” girl, with riches and nerves, shows Luke new 
possibilities in the field of femininity, and he is 
tempted away from his country sweetheart for a time. 
The quaint hnmor‘of the farmhand character and the 
quiet simplicity of the setting of the whole tale make it 
a pleasant book. 

Somehow the title of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s last 
story, ‘‘The Fortunes of Oliver Horn” (Scribners), sug- 
gests a rollicking story of the sea, but it is something 
very different. We are introduced to the luxurious and 
fascinating graces of the best Virginia life in the fifties 
of the last century, and to an Oliver Horn who is a 
painter and not a mariner. His voyage is to New York, 
—to make his fortune,—and the atmosphere of both the 
Northern and the Southern cities is reproduced by a 
writer who knows them well. Margaret, the sweetheart, 
is an engagingly unconventional young lady, and the 
whole story has a swing and directness that tend to 
confirm the rumor that it is founded on the events of 
Mr. Smith’s own life. 
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Mr. Frank Lewis Nason is a mining engineer, who 
publishes his first novel in ‘“*To The End of the Trail” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). It is the big, free life of the 
Colorado mining camps that gives this story its distinc- 
tion There isa grim humor in his ‘ tough” charac- 
ters, and very much the same sort of raw vice and virtue 
that we remember in the mining communities of Bret 
Harte’s stories. 

Miss Frances Charles has chosen Arizona, a new field, 
for her essay in fiction, and a plot even more unusual,— 
for the story is built around the curious hatred of a rich 
old farmer for his son. There is something of the breezi- 
ness and vigor of the big silver country in the book, 
which is called ‘‘In the Country God Forgot” (Little, 
Brown & Cv.). 

There is a strong and engaging figure drawn by 
Herbert M. Hopkins in ‘‘ The Fighting Bishop” (Bowen- 
Merrill Company), the stern and strong-willed Ohio 
pioneer, who destines his seven sons for the church. The 
domineering nature of the bishop drives his boys into 
various directions, but all different from the path he 
had laid out. The Civil War breaks out, and the bishop 
espouses the Southern cause, while his sons are ardent 
Unionists. So the strong man’s troubles grow, until 
two of the sons die on the field of Gettysburg, and a girl 
softens the bishop’s heart. The Ohio farmer’s life of 
the sixties is well pictured in this unusual story. 

Miss Nancy Huston Banks’ new volume, ‘ Oldfield” 
(Macmillan), is a quiet and reposeful story of Kentuck¥ 
life. The quaint charm of the little old ladies, Miss 
Judy and Miss Sophia, and the delicate characterization 
of their old-fashioned figures, mark a greater care in 
literary workmanship than one is wont to find in the 
volumes of ‘‘ current fiction.” Whether ‘‘ Oldfield ” will 
be a ‘best selling” book or not, it is a story with dis- 
tinction, and deserves reading. 

“The Master of Caxton,” by Miss Hildegard Brvoks 
(Scribners), is called by the publishers ‘‘ a story ot the 
good old-fashioned sort.” It is also a sensible and 
shrewd portrayal of Southern life of to-day, markedly 
free from maudlin sentimentality. The plot chiefly in- 
volves Cassandra, a Southern girl, who has been adopted 
by a wealthy Northern woman. When the heroine 
comes into her fortune she gives it up rather than re- 
main an exile from her home and a stranger to her 
brothers. 

Mr. J. P. Mowbray’s new book, ‘Tangled Up in 
Beulah Land” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), takes us to a 
new scene, the wilds of Pennsylvania, where, Mr. Mow- 
bray shows us, it is possible to construct a good tangle 
of incidents for a plot, as well as in more effete com- 
munities. The character Polly is exquisite, and Mr. 
Mowbray is, as always, clever, and, as always, keenly 
sensitive to the literary possibilities of nature. 

The career of a successful surgeon in the city of 
Chicago is the theme of Mr. Frank H. Spearman’s 
‘“‘Doctor Bryson” (Scribners). The author was himself 
educated to be a physician, and such a motive came 
naturally for his first novel. The atmosphere of the 
book is thoroughly that of Chicago, and it amounts to 
a present-day study of life and manners in that city. 

The Rev. Alfred H. Henry is a Methodist minister 
who, during a five years’ incumbency at Salt Lake, 

studied the early history of the Mormons in Utah as a 
basis of his novel, ‘‘ By Order of the Prophet” (Revell). 
The story is built on the love of a fine young Christian 

girl for a Mormon missionary, and the tragedy in her 

life when, by order of Brigham Young, the husband 
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was obliged to practice polygamy. The dark intrigue 
and turbulence of the founding of the Mormon colony 
give an abundance of action to the tale, which makes a 
useful contribution to the history of this anomalous 
valley of Utah. 

The wide, blizzard-swept prairies of Dakota, and the 
brave, hard life of the Northwestern farmer of a quar- 
ter-century ago, color strongly the ‘‘ Biography of a 
Prairie Girl,” by Eleanor Gates (Century Company). 
Indeed, the whole volume is a veracious picture of the 
struggle with the soil and the wind and the sun, the 
homely pleasures and privations of the prairie folk, 
and the narrative is subordinate. 

Mr. Frederic Remington can reproduce the godless 
life of the frontier West, of the miner, the scout, the 
soldier, with inimitable truth and humor, whether it is 
pictures he is making or stories he is telling. His nov- 
el, ‘‘John Ermine” (Macmillan), tells the tale of a 
white foundling among the Indians, who is delivered 
over by the redskins to an old-man-of-the-mountains 
for an education, and who becomes a famous scout for 
the United States soldiers. The book is illustrated, of 
course, with Mr. Remington’s drawings. The text and 
illustrations together give a perfect picture of frontier 
life in Nevada and the great plains. 

It is an isolated ranch on Puget Sound that Ella Hig- 
ginson uses for her story, ‘Mariella of Out-West” 
(Macmillan). This writer has great talent for convey- 
ing the spirit of the far Northwest country and the life 
of which she is a part, and this story is a worthy effort 
to give us understanding of that majestic land. 


A FEW VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES. 


Books of short stories are few and far between, rela- 
tively speaking. They are reputed to be little in de- 
mand by the fiction-reading public. 

Mr. Samuel Minturn Peck has been known asa writer 
of graceful verses showing a keen appreciation of the 
varying moods of nature in his Alabama home. He 
now appears, for the first time, with a volume of prose 
sketches in fiction, ‘‘ Alabama Sketches” (Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co.), chiefly in dialect, negro and white. 
The little stories are pleasant and true to life, and form 
a worthy volume in the series of books of Southern 
sketches projected by the publishers. 

Mr. Robert Barr’s gay and slightly fantastic touch is 
seen again in the stories collected in the volume “A 
Prince of Good Fellows” (McClure, Phillips & Co.). 
The anecdotes and traditions of the picturesque mon- 
archs of Scotland furnish themes for the tales. 

Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam has made a great suc- 
cess of her stories of children, seven of which appear in 
the present volume, ‘‘ The Madness of Philip” (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.). The author has somehow the knack of 
getting at the same view of life the little ones take. The 
most amusing of all the tales is ‘‘ Ardelia in Arcady,” 
which tells of the sudden translation of a little slum 
girl from the dirt and hubbub of the tenements to the 
country, and how the rich cream disgusted her, and 
the cows frightened her, and things generally went 
wrong until her heart yearned for the Bowery sights 
and sounds. 

The “Children of the Frost,” who give the title to 
Mr. Jack London’s volume of short stories (Macmillan), 
are the Alaskan Indians and Eskimos of the great 
northern barrens,—‘‘the bad lands of the Arctic, the 
deserts of the Circle, the bleak and bitter home of the 
musk-ox and the lean plains wolf.” Mr. London gets 
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right into the lives and hearts of these primitive folk, 
and tells the stories from their point of view. It is a 
new field, and is exploited by a writer who has a quick 
sympathy for the dramatic possibilities of these lonely 
humans and the wide expanse of nature in which they 
are lost. 

Mr. H. A. Hinkson’s book, ‘‘The Point of Honour” 
(Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co.), is a collection of short 
stories of the doings of certain rollicking, fighting Irish 
gentlemen of the days when dueling and hard drinking 
were the proper thing for your true gentleman. 

‘‘Melomaniacs,” by Mr. James Huneker (Scribners), 
introduces us most sardonically to the lives and loves of 
musicians and opera singers of Symbolist and Bohemian 
cults. They leave us rather wishing we knew less than 
the author of these mysteries. The tales are doubtless 
exaggerated in their irony; the diseased phases of 
Nietzsche, Wagner, Schopenhauer, and Ibsen are re- 
produced almost too daringly for pleasure. 

Excellent literary work is shown in Mr. Samuel Gor- 
don’s ‘Strangers at the Gate” (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society). The eighteen stories are thorough 
and artistic stories of Jewish peasant life, that stand out 
in their conscientious workmanship from the run of 
current fiction. Mr. Gordon is a worthy compeer of 
Mr. Zangwill. 

Miss Elizabeth C. Jordan’s ‘Tales of Destiny” (Har- 
pers), are essentially stories of New York men and 
women, chiefly young men and women, whether we 
meet them traveling in Russia, dancing at a ball in the 
Latin Quarter, or walking in Madison Square. Miss 
Jordan has a good eye for the dramatic incident, whether 
as editor or story-teller. She is becoming well known 
in the latter capacity, as well as in the réle of conductor 
of Harper's Bazar. 


FIVE NOVELS OF HUMOR AND SATIRE. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is more delicious than 
ever in the ‘‘ Diary of a Goose Girl” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), whose chief fault is too much brevity. Mrs. 
Heaven, the landlady in the quaint old village to which 
the goose girl betakes herself, is a she-Polonius, only 
surpassed in amusing solemnity by the geese them- 
selves that fill out the dramatis personw. Anybody 
that can read the ‘Goose Girl” without pleasure is 
past comfort. 

The perennial Mr. John Kendrick Bangs gives us for 
1902 a new budget of fooling, this time in a sort of 
Mount Olympus up-to-date, where the gods of Greek 
and Roman mythology disport themselves amazingly in 
modern surroundings. The book is called ‘‘Olympian 
Nights” (Harpers). 

Mr. Ernest Crosby’s Tolstoyan ideas concerning peace 
and war are well known, but his sympathizers and op- 
ponents have not before seen his philosophy taught by 
such a novel method as ‘‘Captain Jinks” (Funk & 
Wagnalls), a satirical story burlesquing American mili- 
tarism with an unsparing pen. We meet, thinly dis- 
guised, many of the notabilities and post-bellum inci- 
dents of the Spanish War. 

‘* Klizabeth Pullen,” the author given on the title-page 
of the new story, “‘Mr. Whitman” (Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company), is none other than Elizabeth 
Cavazza, well known to American readers from her 
shorter pieces. ‘Mr. Whitman” is a quaint and whim- 
sical tale in something of the Stockton style. Mr. 
Jeremiah Whitman, a practical American business man 
and wholesale dealer in tanners’ supplies, is traveling 


in Italy when he has the apparent misfortune to be 
captured by brigands. His practical mind is at once 
occupied ina project to put their operations on a good 
business basis, and he organizes them into a “Society 
for the Relief of Travelers from Superfluous Luggage,” 
he being treasurer, secretary, and freight agent, and ‘‘ at 
all times constituting a quorum.” 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s new story of negro 
character is ‘‘ Napoleon Jackson” (Century Company). 
This colored gentleman is formed by nature for a life of 
rest, and to his- wife is given the honor of supporting 
the family. Miss Stuart is as successful as usual in 
this humorous vein of hers. 


FICTION WITH VARIOUS MOTIVES AND SCENES. 

The possibilities of London’s Kensington Gardens, 
with their baby carriages, nursemaids, and very young 
youngsters, have scarcely been suspected before they 
were used in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new story, “The Little 
White Bird” (Scribners). There is no definite story 
told,—or, rather, no story definitely told. There is no 
hero save David, a little boy, and no heroism and no 
love story,—except that wherever a little boy, his 
mother, and Mr. Barrie are there must be these things. 
The poetic glimpses, now pathetic, now humorous, 
of child-nature, woman-nature, and man-nature given 
in these half-whimsical records of the author’s dealings 
with. David, and his mother, ‘‘ Mary A——,” show Mr. 
Barrie at his very best, and it is clear that no one else 
in the world could do such a book nearly so well. There 
is throughout the volume the subtle charm of the ten- 
derness of a strong man who knows children and loves 
them. 

In “One’s Womenkind,” Mr. Louis Zangwill (New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co.) has made a story that will 
“help women to understand men by teaching women 
how men fail to understand them.” The scene is laid 
in London. The hero, Hubert, is constantly on the 
stage of the story, and is a very attractive and well- 
drawn figure. 

The author of that truly wonderful dog story, ‘‘ Bob, 
Son of Battle,” Mr. Alfred Ollivant, publishes another 
canine epic in ‘‘ Danny” (Doubleday, Page & Co.). The 
grim, great-hearted Scotch laird, the love he and his 
servants come to have for the irresponsible foundling 
terrier, ‘‘Danny,” and the tragic death by poisoning of 
the dog, make a tale with pathos enough for even those 
who have not come under the spell of dog-companion- 
ship. 

The search for happiness is the burden of Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke’s nine stories published in the volume called 
“The Blue Flower” (Scribners). Dr. Van Dyke has 
told the stories in allegorical fashion, after the manner 
of the German novelist in ‘“‘ Heinrich von Ofterdingen.” 
Different men search for a different thing in the hunt 
for happiness, and each story shows a different ideal of 
the searcher. The dominant characteristic and the 
greatest charm of all the tales is Dr. Van Dyke’s pas- 
sionate love for nature and his fine use of his acquaint- 
ance with the woods and fields and skies and their in- 
habitants. The volume is illustrated with full-page 
drawings in colors. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s new novel ‘“ Cecilia” (Macmil- 
lan) deals with a love story in modern Rome. Cecilia is 
an exceptional type of Italian girl, who not only dances 
well, but thinks, reasons, and dreams poetically. Guido 
d’Este, of royal birth, and his bosom friend, Lamberto 
Lamberti, a somewhat rugged sailor and fighter, strive 
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for the hand of Cecilia, and make the story in the 
strife. 

The hapless reconstruction days of the South, with 
their carpet-baggers, negro riots, and wholesale corrup- 
tion, furnish the theme for Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’ 
novel ‘Gabriel Tolliver” (McClure, Phillips & Co.). 
It is understood that the story is largely founded on the 
events of the boyhood of the author of *‘ Uncle Remus.” 
The old-fashioned, simple, and reposeful life of the 
Georgia, ‘‘ Shady Dale” of this story contrasts finely with 
the hurlyburly of the times, and in the‘pretty love story, 
—a _ boy-and-girl affair, — Mr. Harris shows that his 
hands are deft in other than folklore work. 

Mr. Crockett, not satisfied with giving us ‘The Dark 
of the Moon” this season, has added *‘The Banner of 
Blue” (McClure, Phillips & Co.), in which David 
Clendening, a religious enthusiast, and his daughter 
are the chief tigures. The story is decidedly well told, 
and gives an excellent picture of Scotch life and man- 
ners, from laird to peasant. 

Mr. Edward Marshall, author of ‘‘ Lizette,” a story of 
the Latin Quarter (New York : Lewis, Scribner & Co.), 
is the brave journalist who was so terribly wounded in 
the Santiago campaign of the Spanish War. His first 
novel, just published, tells the love affair of a New York 
banker’s son, who turns artist and finds a real and fine 
love in a little grizette of the Latin Quarter. The story 
has much tenderness and pathos. 

Mr. Roy R. Gilson has utilized the small boy in his 
volume of short stories, ‘‘In the Morning Glow” (Har- 
pers), to tell tales on the rest of the family, from grand- 
father down. 

Mrs. Mary Stewart Cutting’s ‘ Little Stories of Mar- 
ried Life” (McClure, Phillips & Co.) are direct, simple 
little pictures of the home life of the average men in 
and about a great city that have an engagingly light 
and sympathetic touch. Mrs. Cutting is a resident of 
a New Jersey suburb of New York; she has only of re- 
cent years attempted anything ambitious in fiction, but 
has been known as a writer of children’s stories. The 
present volume is inspired by just the problems, fa- 
tigues, pleasures, and temptations that beset the aver- 
age ‘‘commuter” into New York. They are sympa- 
thetic, wholesome, and true. 

Miss Alice Woods is clever enough in “ Edges ” 
(Bowen-Merrill Company), a story illustrated with the 
author’s own drawings, and very chic they are. These 
sketchy portraits of the heroine and the bright, witty 
dialogue of the story are quite unusual in their quality. 
Miss Eleanor Lloyd Allen and the young man with 
whom she takes up in an exhilaratingly unconventional 
way, are both artists, recently emergec from the art- 
student phase, and with fresh memories of “‘the Quar- 
ter.” The young lady visits the gentleman, who is 
something of a recluse, under circumstances which ex- 
clude the conception of a Mrs. Grundy, each finds the 
other exceptionally interesting and ‘ different,” and the 
rest of the course of true love is run rather more 
smoothly than is usual with two people with so much 
spice and cleverness in their make-ups. The tasteful, 
yet rather daring, appearance of the book, with the 
pleasant free-hand art of its cover and the tinted paper, 
is thoroughly in keeping with the temperament of 
Eleanor Lloyd Allen. Miss Woods is a talented young 
woman of Indianapolis, daughter of the late Judge 
William Allen Woods, of that city ; this is, we believe, 
her first literary bow to the public. Her ability as an 
artist has been recognized for several years. 


Mr. David Graham Phillips has written in ‘ Her 
Serene Highness” (Harpers) a pleasant romance of the 
Anthony Hope type. A young Chicago millionaire, 
traveling in Kurope, and a German princess are the pair 
who make the story, which has a boar fight, a duel, and 
other effective romantic aids to interest. 

Mr. John Luther Long’s shorter stories have charmed 
us into expecting something very agreeable in this 
full-grown novel, ‘‘ Naughty Nan” (Century Company), 
nor are we disappointed ; although there is not a very 
important story to tell. Nan is too fascinating to allow 
the interest to flag. She is very wicked in the matter 
of dealing with men’s hearts, but not otherwise. It is 
a type this writer well understands. 

The attempt to abolish rents in New York sixty years 
ago furnished the political struggle that makes the 
story of a ‘A Downrenter’s Son,” by Ruth Hall (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). The juvenile characters of the 
books are much in evidence, and are well handled. 

Shalisha Pilgrim, the heroine of Mrs. Henry Dude- 
ney’s new novel, “Spindle and Plough” (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.), isa landscape gardener by profession, with an 
epic love for her craft and for nature. The contrast 
of her strong, fine nature with the shallowness about 
her,—especially in her weak mother,—and the final 
surrender of her self-sufficient nature to the need of a 
lover, make the story. The scene is laid in England. 

The ‘ Disciple of Plato,” by Alligood Beach (Boston : 
Roberts Publishing Company), has the scene laid in 
Paris, very much so indeed. The atmosphere of Paris- 
ian morals, or lack of them, hangs rather heavily over 
the story, which is told, however, with much skill, and 
is handsomely and effectively illustrated. 

It is a curious story, full of dramatic situations, that 
Dr. Charles Frederic Goss has just published, ‘‘ The 
Loom of Life” (Bowen-Merrill Company). A young 
girl in our South, but born in Greece and of Hellenic 
ancestry, is betrayed by her loving Southern nature into 
trusting her lover too much. When the shock of his 
desertion has embittered her, and has brought up the 
pagan Greek in her, she pursues him and has him 
ruined,—when a softer, more Christian spirit triumphs 
over her hate. 

“Roger Drake,” by Henry Kitchell Webster (Mac- 
millan), is the story of a Captain of Industry told in 
the first person. ‘The successful ‘‘ Captain” confesses 
at the end of his biography that the long struggle “‘ had 
left a scar,” and doubtless many a millionaire has had 
to admit the presence of the bondage that making 
money has brought. As an effort to imagine the life 
struggle of a great man of business from the inner point 
of view, Mr. Webster’s book has decided merit. 

The story of ‘Adam Rush” from the night of his 
birth to the moment when Constance says ‘‘ Yes” is a 
very pleasant one as told by Mr. Lynn Roby Meekins 
(Lippincott), and the quiet charm of the life at Wheat- 
ley Hundred is well depicted. 

Mr. Charles Harriott’s new story, ‘“‘ Love With Honor” 
(John Lane), introduces us to a London scene, and a 
London Bohemia, and ends its love story with becoming 
prettiness. 

A love story well told, the scene in colonial Virginia, 
is “The Wooing of Judith,” by Sara B. Kennedy 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). 

Mr. A. E.W. Mason’s new story, ‘‘ The Four Feathers” 
(Macmillan), begins in military company in London, 
and takes us to Egypt and into the campaign against 
the Dervishes. 
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National Competition, 1902, C. L. Eastlake, and A. Val- 
lance, MA. 

New Art and Old Masters, V. C. Prinse p, MA. 

Ostertag, Blanche, Isabel McDougall, BB. 

Pasternak, the Painter of Tolstoy, P. Pawetti, Out. 

Pictures, Most Precious, F.. Dolman, Str. 

Previati, Gaetano, A. Melani, IntS. 

Prints, Old, Some Gossip About, C. A. Court, Black. 

Sales, Picture, of 1902, W. Roberts, MA. 

Sculpture, French, of To-day, F. Lees, Arch. 

Shaw, W. Byam: His Pictures from the Book of Ecclesias- 

tes, P. G. Konody, MA. 

Silver Work by Iroquois Indians, Harriet M. Converse, AI. 

Tattoo Artist, A. G. Bolton, Pear. 

Turin Exhibition, L’Art Nouveau at the, A. Melani, Arch. 

Turner’s Last Swiss Drawings, E. Dillon, AJ. 

Waddeston Bequest to the British Museum, C. H. Read, AJ. 

Warne-Browne, A. J., Work of, A. L. Baldry, AJ. 

Wolf, Henry, the Wood Engraver, J. J. A. Becket, AI. 

Wood-Points, a Novelty in Pictorial Art, E. J. Hurlbut, BP. 
Astor Estate, Quiet Control of the, H. H. Lewis, WW 
Astrology, Rationale of, W. J.C olville, Mind. 
Astronomy : Our Autumn Night Skies— ITI., Elsie A. Dent, 

‘an. 


Athletics, C Jollegey Paternalism in, W. R. Bridgman, EdR. 
Authors, Engl ish, Memories of, Lipp. 
Authors, Personal Recollections and Appreciations of, 
Ww. Smalley, McCl. 
Autograph- Hunter, H. Furniss, Str. 
Bailey, Philip James, E. Gosse, Crit; Fort. 
Balzac, Popularity of, at the Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century, G. Ferry, Revue, October 15. 
Baku, Blazing Oil Wells of, W.G. Fitzgerald, Cass. 
Bangkok: The Venice of the Far East, F. Mor y, Cath. 
Bank, Practical Work of a, BankNY, October. 
Bank Report, Analysis of a, O. Newfang, BankNY, October. 
Banking in the Leading Cities, BankNY, October. 
Banking Position in Germany, W. C. Dreher, BankL. 
Banks, New York, and the sama W.R. Lawson, BankL. 
Bear, Grizzly, Lore, H. G. Tinsley 
Beef-Trust, ‘he So-Called, G. B. Vite, Cent. 
Beetle Life, Romance of, J. Scott, YM. 
Berry, Sir Edward, W.H. Fitchett, Corn. 
Bible: How it Came Down to Us, F. G. _enrem, Harp. 
Billiards, Masters of, W. Broadfoot, Bad. 
_—, ad They Amuse Themse Ives, Olive Thorne Miller, 
ueis 
Birds, Water for the, B. W. Evermann, CLA. 
Boston, Ancient and Modern, M. Schuy ler, PMM. 
British Ac ademy, J. Brent, Mun. 
Brittany, Four Seasons in, A. Castaigne, Cent. 
Brooks Tavern, Acton, Massachusetts, The Tale of, F. B. 
Noyes, NEng r, 
Brown, George, %. Whibley and R. Barr, McCl. 
Bruno, Giordano, in England, QR, October. 
Brussels-Ostend Ride, 1902, JMSI. 
Builder, An American, in England, WW. 
Burns, Robert, as an English Poet, D. C. Mur ray, ote. 
California, the Right Hand of the Continent—-V E, C.F 
Lummis, OutW. 
Cambridge Modern Histor Y: E. Reich, MonR. 
Canada, Holiday Trip to, Y 
en Pacific Railway, Romance of the, E. A. Reynolds- 
1am. 
Canadian, The French, and the Great Commonwealth,MonR. 
Carnegie, Andrew, and the Future of the World, RRL. 
Cary, John W., D. Mowry, GBag. 
Cats, Eow to Take Taco ot, C. sg Jones, CLA. 
Ceremonies and Conduct, We 
Chautauquas, Chat, About the ¢ 1. F. Aked, YM. 
Child, Moral Training of a—II., E. H. Griggs, LHJ. 
Child’s Taste in F iction, F lorence H. Winter burn, NEng. 
China, America in, J. Bar reit, N Se 
China, Earliest Christianity in, E. i. Parker, Dub, October. 
Chinamen as. Laborers, Gunt. 
Chinese Empire, Pressing Problems in the, A. H. Smith, MisR. 
Chinese. Law, Landmarks of— V. V. Beede, GBag. 
Cua Girls, American Education of, Mary H. 
aut. 
Christ, The Education of—II., W. M. Ramsay, Hom 
Christian Science (‘* The Newer Dispensation”’), E 
Contem. 
eet tea Its Influence on Dramatic Ideals of Character, 
). M. O’Connor, Dub, October. 
Chupeh The: Is It on the V’ erge of a Crisis? D.S 
om 
City, Art in the, J. Schopfer, Arch. 
Civic Improvement, Decade of, C. Zueblin, Chaut. ; 
Cleveland, Grover: How He Received His Thira Nomina- 
tion, E. N. V allandigham, Pear. 
Coal Miners, Among the, Margaret B. Robinson, MisR. 
Coal Mines and the Law, B. Wyman, GBag. 
Coal Strike, Gunt; W. T. Stead, RRL; P. Tenn. Yale. 
Coal Str ike, Settlement of the, W. W ellman, AMRR. 
Coal Strike, Triumph of Arbitration in the, Gunt. 
Coal Trade, Retail, D. T. Day, NatGM. 
Colorado, Grand Cafion of the, J. Muir, Cer 
Golor-Blindness : Is It Preventable? Alida S 
Comet b, 1902 (Perrine), W. W. Payne, PopA 
Commerce, The Reign of, G. T ‘robridge, West. 
Congo, Belgian, and the Progress of Colonization, P. Ver- 
haegen, RefS, October 16. 
Corporations, State Enterprise and, G. S. Callender, QJEcon. 
Country Home, Making of a—IX., A. N. ‘Gibb, CLA. 
Cowboy, The Passing of the, B. Cc Fas greet Over. 
Cranes A 9 Machine Shops, G. L. Clark, C 
—- ny New Biological Theory of, M. iandan, Revue, Octo- 
er 


Krout, 


HWY. Cook, 


5. Gregory, 


tw illiams, EdR. 
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Cromwell, Oliver, Imperialism of, W. C unninehem, Mac. 
‘utting Tools, Multiplication of, J. Horner, CasM. : 
D’Assilva, Carmen, Grace Corneau, Crit. 
D’Annunzio, Gabriele, Novelsand Plays of, E. Hutton,MonR. 
Dante and a Page of Florentine History, G. Vitali, RasN, 
October 16. 
Dante, Certain Characteristics of, A. C. Storer, Cath. 
Dante, Love in the Life and Works of, L. Gerboni, RasN, 
October 16. 
Darwinism, Rise and Influence of, Edin, October. 
Dependencies, Oriental, Self-Government in, J. W. Jenks, 
Diamonds, The Making of, Cham. 
Direct Legislation, E. Pomer oy, evan 
Dodge City, The Round Table of, E. C. Little, Ev. 
Dogma: Do We Need It? S. Mac Comb, AJT, October. 
Duck, Wood, and Its Shooting, E. Sandys, 0. 
Duse, Eleonora, W. Littlefield. a 
Eckmuhl, Campaign of, 1809. tT. BE. Ryachoner, JMSI. 
Eclipse of the Moon, Oc ‘tober 16, 1902, W. W. Payne, PopA. 
Economic Cycle, End of an, F. C. Howe, Atlant. 
Economics, Study of, A. Desc -hamps, RefS, October 1. 
Edinburgh, Scotiand, Reminiscences of, Cham. 
Edinburgh Review, The, Edin, October. 
— Thomas A., Personal History of, W. B. Northrop, 
ass. 

Education: see also Kindergarten. 

Cuero Public Schools, Progress in the, T. A. DeWeese, 


Classics: Are They to Go? J. P. postante. Fort. 

Coeducation, Reaction from, J. R. Angell, PopS 

College Course: Shall There Be One of Two —_ ?N.M. 

_ Butler, AMRR. 

College, New Method of Admission to, D. O.S. Lowell, EdR. 

Dante, Educational Elements in, Vida D. Scudder, KindR. 

Deportment in the High School, W. Cook, School, October. 

Elementary School Work, Shorter Time in, J. M. Green- 
wood, EdR. 

Emancipation of the Teacher, O. Lodge, NatR. 

Fine Arts in American Colleges, E. von Mach, BP. 

Game, School, for bg oe S. H. Rowe, Ed. 

Commeny, The Long Vacation and the Afternoon Lessons 
in, O. Thiergen, School, October. 

Grammar, From, to High School, E. L. C. Morse, School, 
October. 

Grammar, Scope and Method of, H. J. Davenport, Ed. 

Hygiene as a Factor in Education. G. A. Soper, EdR. 

Languages, Living, Reform of Instruction of, J. Firmery, 
RPP, October. 

Manual Training and Labor—II., B. T. Washington Ev. 

Mathematical Productivity in tls United States, C. J. 
Keyser, EdR. 

Norma! Schools, Course of Study for, W.G. Chambers, Ed. 

Pedagogy, Scientific, Basic Ideas of a, I. W. Howerth, Ed 

Reading Tastes of High School Pupils, A. Abbott, School, 
October. 

Technical Education, Industrial Importance of, P. Mag- 
nus, Eng. 

— of Teachers in Germany, L. Nolle, Dublin, Octo- 
er. 

University of Californiaand the Ac goes of Secondary 
Schools, L. J. Richardson, School, October. 

V 35° * gaia Outline for the Study of, Maud E. Kings- 
ey 

Women, Education of, for Home Life, Sara L. Arnold, 


Kin 

Egypt, Health Conditions of, F. L. Oswald, San, October. 

a: eee in the Machine Shop, W. M. McFarland, 

asi 

Electrical Supply, Cost of Energy in, A. D. Adams, Eng. 

Eliot, George, Ethics of, Georgina P. Curtis, Cath. 

Ellis, Havelock, W ork of, G. Mor timer, West 

Elm, American, Varying Forms of the, Annie O. Hunting- 
ton, CLA. ’ 

Engines, Internal-Combustion, W. H. Booth, Eng. 

England : see Great Britain. 

England, Religious Troubles in, 1642-43, Dub, October. 

Epic Story, Three Race Heroines in, Edin, October. * 

Epilepsy, A. Kussmaul, Deut, Oc “we 

Epistemology and Ethical Method, A. Lefevre, Phil. 

Eschatology, New Testament, G. B. Stevens, AJT, October. 

Ethics, The New, W. DeW. Hyde, Atlant. 

Eton, Collegers and Oppidans ‘at, O. C. Williams, NatR. 

Europe, Modern, Making of, T. G. Bonney, Corn. 

‘Europe versus America,” A. Carnegie, Ww. 

Evangelism, Pastoral, F’. H. Foster, Hom. 

Evolution and the Present Age, J. Fiske, Harp. 

Eyes, Care of the, A. B. Norton, Atlant. 

Factory Depreciation, E. Matheson, CasM. 

Faguet, Emile, and the Eighteenth Century, Edin, October. 

Farm Colony, A Successful, in the Irrigation Country, A. 
Shaw, AMRR. 

Farm Colony for Inebriate Women at Duxhurst, England, 
Isabel Somerset, NAR. 

Finance, American, Decade of, J. Cooke, NAR. 

Fire Prevention for Machine Shops, A. Blauvelt, CasM. 
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Fire-Fighters of Toronto, Canada, C. L. Shaw, Can. ~ 
Fisheries of Our Inland Seas, Saving the, W. S. Tare ood, 


ww. 
Fishes, Colors of, D. S. Jordan, ANat, Siotanaw. 
Fishes, How to Collect, D. S. Jordan, +a 
Flowers and Insects in New Mexico, D. A. Coekerell, 
ANat, October. 
Food We Eat, The, J. H. Ca Mun. 
Food-Customs, Oriental, J.T. Gracey, Hom. 4 
Football Team, Making a, W. H. Lewis, O. 
Forestry, Farm: Does It Pay? A.C hamberlain, Cc LA. 
Forestry, New Profession of, G. E. Walsh, NEng 
Foundry Appliances, Modern, R. Moldenke, CasM. 
Fox, Hunting the, A. Stoddart, O. 
Fox-Hunting in Ireland, W. E. Cairnes, NatR. 
France: 
Judicial System of France, L. Irwell, GBag. 
Literature, French, Conflicting Standards in, A. Schinz, 


Bkm 
Nobility, ‘French, Origins of the, C. V. Langlois, RPar, Oc- 
ober 
Power Behind the French Government, J. B. Milburn, 
Dub, October. 
Religious Orders of France, J. Cornély, NatR. 
Francis Joseph, English Tribute to, H. Rumbold, NatR. 
Fraternal State, 5 te the hag rca for the (** The Di- 
vine Quest”), B . O. Flower, a 
Game, Handling ‘the Rifle on, T.S Van Dyke, O. 
Game Laws of Various Countries, ‘QR, October. 
Garden, An Old-Time Home, CLA. 
Gas in Paris, M. Charnay, RSoc, October. 
Gauges, Limit, in the Wor kshop, W. H. Booth, CasM. 
German 
Crisis in Germany, V. Berard, RPar, October 15. 
Customs Policy of the Socialists, N. Colajanni, 
tober 1. 
oe Emperor as a Political Factor, O. Eltzbacher, 
ort 
ae nak Movement in Germany, C. Simond, Revue, Oc- 
tober 
Manceuvres, Military, of 1902, <i 
Gesture and Facial Expression—II., J. H. Schooling, 
Gibraltar and the Bay of Algeci iras, o Valles, USM. 
Girtin, Thomas, the Friend of Turner. C. J. K. Fenton, Temp. 
Gnostics, Some Notes on the, G. R. S. Mead, NineC. 
Gold, Another Rev olutionary Increase of, C. M. Harvey, 


Gospel Parallels from Pali Texts—VIII. ., A. J. Edmunds, OC. 
Great Britain: see also South Africa. 
Boers and the Empire, L. Botha, Contem. 
British Foreign Polic -y—Reconsidere d, NatR. 
Coleridge, Stephen, ** Open Letter to the Registrar-Gen- 
eral” by. S. Paget, Contem. 
Colonies, The Empire and the, Edin, October. 
Commerce, British, Future of, YM. 
Criminal Sentence Commission, M. Crackanthorpe, NineC. 
Cunard Agreement, W. 2. Lawson, Contem. 
Defense, Imperial, C. C. ts Fitz-Gerald, USM. 
Education Bill and the Free Churches, W. R. Nicoll, Con- 
tem. 
Educational Crisis in England, G. Simmons, Cath. 
Fleet, Officers for the, R. Appleyard, Fort. 
Government and Trade, Edin, ctober. 
Government, The Shuffied, H. Paul, Contem. 
Greater Britain, The Making of, F. ‘A. Ogg, Chaut. 
Municipalization of Public Services in England, L. G. Vac- 
chelli, NA, October 16. 
Navy, Gunner y vs. Paint in the, A. White, NatR. 
Registration Reform, I. C. Guest, NineC. 
Russia and England During the Nineteenth C entury, 
Edin, October. 
South African War and Its Critics, A. Griffiths, Fort. 
Toryism, Reversion to, Fort. 
War Office and Remounts, Lord Denman, NineC. 
Greece, Ancient, The Homestead in, E. M.C — Contem. 
Greeks: Who Were They? <A. H. Sayce, Cont 
Gregory the Great, Lessons from the Life of, ‘ol "athie, Hom. 
Grey, First Earl, Military Career of the, Edin, October. 
Grillpar zer, Franz: Musician and Poet, C. Bellaigne, Mus, 
October. 
Grinding Machines, C yiagtent J. E. Frantz, CasM. 
“Grub Street,” A. Wood, Wes 
Handling Raw Material, Utilities for, W. Fawcett, Pops. 
Hanoverians, Early, QR, October. 
Harlequin, Evolution of, QR. October. 
a Law School, Old Times at the, S. F. Batchelder, 
tlant. 
Health, Factors of, E. G. Mawbey, San, October. 
Heat, Theory of, E. Mach, OC. 
Heating Large Workshops, H. I. Snell, CasM. 
os in Royalty, Mental and Moral—IV., F. A. Woods, 


Po 
Hill, Rea B., D. G. Phillips, Ev. 
Himalayan Tour, J. N. Cook, Bad. 
Hoe, Robert, J. H. Br ‘idge, Cos. 
Holy Spirit, World-wide Effusion of the, A. T. Pierson, MisR, 


NA, Oc- 


PMM. 
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Hopkinson, Francis, Annie R. Marble, NEng. 
’ Horse Racing in America, J. F. Marsten, Mun. 
Horse-Breeding for the British Empire in N. W. 
T. B. Strange, USM. 
Horsemen of the Future, G. J. Younghusband, MonR. 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Agnes C. Laut, FrL. 
Hunnewell Estate at Wellesley, B. Fleming, CLA. 
Hygiene, Sociology and, J. D. Plunkett, San, October. 
Iguazu, Falls of, W.S. Barclay, FMM 
Immigration, In the Paths of, ae B. Connolly, Scrib. 
Indians of Central and Northern Brazil, G. R. Witte, MisR. 
Indians, Sioux, Religion of the, Mary C. c ollins, MisR. 
Individuality, Study of, J. A. Leighton, Phil. 
Industrial Ascendency of the World, A. Carnegie, WW. 
Industrial Commission, Report of the— I., Labor, R. T. Ely; 
es i rm H. C. Adams; “TE. os Agriculture, 
H. Bailey; IV., Taxdtion, C. C. Plehn; V., Trusts, 
Mt. H. Robinson, Yale. 
Industrial Troubles in the United States, B. Taylor, NineC 
Insects, Diffusion of, F. M. Webster, ANat, October. 
Insurance for Widows and Orphans, M. Bellom, Refs, 
October I. 
Interest Theory, “ Roundabout Process” in the, F. A. Fetter, 
QJ Econ. 
Ireland, Local Self-Government in, A. Miller, MonR. 
“Tris” and Her Predecessor s, J. R. Towse, Crit 
Isaiah's Pr ediction of the Mother of Messiah, S. L. Bow man, 


Italy, Future of, 8. G hebora, RasN, October 16. 

Italy, Southern, Land Reform in, M. Ferraris, NA, October 16. 

Italy: ee She Thinks of a Landmark, Grace E: Channing, 
OutW. 

James, Henry, Apotheosis of, J. P. Mowbray, Crit. 

Japan, Commerce and Industry of, QR, Oc tober. 

Japan, Development of Political Parties in, W. E. Griffis, 


Canada, 


+ VAR. 
Jew, Russian and Polish, in New York, E. A. Steiner, Out. 
Jews in Roumania, M. Gaster, NAR. 
Johnson, Tom Loftin, B. O. Flower, Arena; H. George, Jr., 
Cos. 
Johnson, Samuel, Possible Glimpse og W. Everett, Atlant. 
Journalism, English Religious—III., Williamson, LeisH. 
Journalism: The Stimulus of V itistion, J. KE. Gofton, West. 
Jupiter and His System, R. Ball, Str. 
Keller, Helen, as She Really Is—II., J. A. Macy, LHJ. 
Keene, James Robert, E. Lefevre, Cos. 
Kindergarten: see also Education. 
Boys, Bad, Dealing with, Caroline H. Paton, KindR. 
Celebrations, Katherine Beebe, KindR. 
Gift Work, Middle Ground in, Jessie 8. Himes, Kind. 
Kindergarten Training and Motor Development, C. V. 
Campbell, Kind. 
Play, R. Kidner, KindR. 
Labor, Machine Shop, Rewarding, H. L. Gantt, CasM. 
Labor Question, Some Phases of the, J. Kilbourne, SocS. 
Labor Unions, Human Side of the, M. G. Cunniff, ww. 
Laborers, To the, L. Tolstoy, Revue, October 15. 
Laity in the C hure h, Place and Work of the, W. E. McLen- 
nan, MRNY. 
ia Nations, Religious Question Among—II., F. Nobili- 
Vitellese hi, RasN, October 16. 
Law, Prospects in the Profession of the, Corn. 
Legislation, American, Tendencies of, 8. J. Barrows, NAR. 
Leonids, The Case of the, J. B. Wood, PopA. 
Liebig and Chemistry, F. Fittica, Deut, October. 
Life, Newest Conceptions of, C. Snyder, Harp. 
Life-Saving at Sea, L. Berthaut, Nou, October 1. 
Lighthouses on the Coast of England, R. A. Freeman, Cass. 
Linen, History and Hygiene of, H. C. O’Neill, Over. 
“? taction of Gases and Low Temperatures, J. 
-opA 
Locomotives, Railway, Gertrude Bacon, LeisH. 
London, Port of, F. Miller, Fort. 
London, Rebuilding of, C. Roberts, WW. 
London School Board, Stores of the, F. M. Balwes, LeisH. 
Lowell, James Russell, E. H. Blic hfeldt, MRN 
Lowell, James Russell: His Influence in a EES WW. 
Horwill, NEng. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Centenary, J. M. Thurston, 


Dewar, 


os. 
Lucien on the Philosophers, W. W. Smith, MRNY. 
Lyric, Elizabethan, QR, October. 

Macaulay, Lord, Limitations of, H. C. Foxcroft, Fort. 
Macedonian Intrigues and Their Fruits, J. W. Gambier, 


ort. 
Machine Tool Design, Trend of, J. Horner, CasM. 
Machine Tools, Portable, F. R, Jones, CasM 
Machine Shop Floors, M. P. Higgins, CasM. 
Magi, The, L. C. Casartelli, Dub, October. 
Malta, An Artist's Impressions of, E. C. Peixotto, Out. 
Man in the Iron Mask, _ WV. Sibley, West. 
Man of the Past, The, E. K. Robinson, NineC 
Mankind in the Makin ITI., H. G. Wells, Cos. 
Manwuvre s, Coast Joint, 1902, J. P. Wisser, and L. 8. Lyon, 


Acting of. W. Winter, FrL, 


J] 
Mansfield, Richard, 


‘New York City, Evolution of, F. 
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Mascagni, Pietro, W. E. Walter, Bkman; F. P. Centanni, 


rit. 
Matter. Life of, A. Dastre, RDM, October 15. 
Memory, Discipline of, Grace Blanchard, Mind. 
Meredith, George, Influence of, C. F. Silver, West. 
Mexican Military Academy, H. T. eed, JMSI. 
Mexico: Jose Ives Limantour, Prospective Successor of 
President Diaz, S. G. Andrus, Nat 
Millet, Jean Francois, Etchings of, F. A. Russell, BP. 
Milling Machines in the United States, C. e Gingrich, CasM. 
Millionaire Bachelor’s Cost of Living, G. B. Mallon, Ains. 
Milton, John, J. Fiske, Cos. 
Minstrelsy, The Border, Black. 
Miracles, T. Nicholson, MRNY. 
Missions: 
American Board, Annual Survey of the Work of the, J. 
Smith, and J. L. Barton, MisH. 
Baldwin, Stephen Livingston, J.T. Gracey, MisR. 
Bible, Place of the, in Twentieth-Century Missions, F. F. 
Ellinwood, Hom. 
Coolies of Surinam, 8. A., Among the, MisR. 
Higgee Missions, Romance and Reality in, C. W. Gerdon, 
isR. 
Kincaid, Eugenio, a Pioneer of the Burman Mission, J. 
Mc Guire, MisR. 
Manchuria, Persecution in, J. Ross, MisR. 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oberlin, MisH. 
Pastor, Home, Responsibility of the, J. W. Conklin, MisR. 
Pithoragarh, India, Mission in, Annie N. Budden, MisR. 
Unitarianism and Foreign Missions, Cath. 
West Africa, Disturbances in, MisH. 
Yale Foreign Missionary Society, H. P. Beach, MisR. 
Mita hell, John: The Labor Leader and the Man, F. J. 
Varne, AMRR. 
Mithraic Liturgy, Cler gy, and Devotees, F. Cumont, OC. 
Monetary Stringency, Borrowing Gold to Relieve the, 
BankNY, October. 
Monroe Doctrine, H. B. Leech, Fort. 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, Mary D. Harris, Gent. 
— Charles de— =i. S. Grabinski, RasN, Octo- 
er 16. 
Motherhood, Desirable Reforms in, Alice R. Crane, Arena. 
Motor-Car and Its Problems, J. S. Montagu, PM a 
Munich, A Chat About, P. Bigelow, NatM. 
Municipal Problem, C. R.W oodruff, Chaut. 
Music, A National Conservatory of, E. Sw ayne, Mus, October. 
Musketry Regulations, French and German, H. M. A. Hales, 


Narration, B. A. Heydrick, Chaut. 

National Guard Officers, Training, G. D. Snyder, JMSI. 

—— Food Conservatory, A Day at the,Mary R. Cranston, 

Soc. 

Natural History, Beginnings of Popular Interest in, W.S. 
Dunbar, O. 

Natural History for the Masses, F. M. Chapman, WW. 

Natural Selection: Is It Evolving a Sober Race? G. W. 
Bulman, West. 

Nature Writers, Rise of the, F. W. Halsey, AMRR. 

Navy and Military Combined Manoeuvres of the United 
States, C.S. Clark, USM. 

Naval Efficiency, Transition i in, J. R. Spears, WW. 

Navy, Birth of the New, J. D. Long, Out. 

Naxos, Duchy of, W. Miller, Gent. 

N egro, The A gricultural, B. T. v aphanaten, Arena. 

New England Fisher-Folk, G. W. Carryl, Harp. 

New ie How It Came to Be in Connec Hack. E. H. Bald- 
win, 

New Gicans naking and Commercial Interests of, BankN Y, 


October. 
Ss. Arnett, Mun. 
New York Hotels, Modern, W. Hute hins, Arch. 
New York, Literary Landmarks of—V., C. Hemstreet, Crit. 
New York, oma, sso Situation in, C. R. WwW oodruff, Guint. 
New York Police Court, E. Biorkman, Cent. 
New York State, Story of, G. Kobbé, Pear. 
New York Stock Exchange Building, I. Lee, WW. 
Newcomb College, The, H. Sophie, New Orleans, Marcia 
Davies, NatM. 
Newgate Prison, London, T. Hopkins, Cass; Cham. 
New sboys, Ethics of, A. Saxby, West. 
North Pole, Toward the, Pops. 
Novel, English, in the Nineteenth Century, Edin, October. 
Novel of Misery, QR, October. 
Oak, Growth of the, J. H. McFarland, Out. 
Occupations, Dangerous, S. E. Moffett, Cos. 
O’Connor, T. P., W. T. Stead, RRL. 
Old Testament and the Excavations, K. Budde, AJ'L October. 
Old Testament, Undesigned Coincidences in the, H. Popoe, 
Dub, October. 
Optimism versus Pessimism, c. Morse, West. 
Orinoco, Exploration of the, J. P. de Guzman, EM, October. 
Owls, E. B. Smith, NineC. 
Oxford, from Two Points of V iew, W. 
LeisH. 


and M. Montgomery, 


-Oxford, Past and Present, Mary T. Blauvelt, EdR. 


Pacific Cabal, New, W. B. Secretan, PMM, 








“Pagliacci,” How I Wrote, R. Leone aval, NAR. 

Palmistry, ‘Scientific, H. H. Wilder, PopS. 

Paris: Student Life in the Quartier Latin, C. Holland, IntS. 

Pastoral Visiting and —s Strength, F, E. Day, I ry. 

ee Objective and Subjective in, F. H. Wallace, 

ree. = Movement (‘“‘A Noble Enterprise”), Dial, Novem- 
er 

mie... , of Europe, W. F. Day, Mun. 

Peat Fuels of Europe, Utilization of, A. Dal, Eng. 

Persian Gulf, P. Dassier, Nou, October 1. 

Personality the oe og Category of Philosophy, E. H. 
Griffin, PRR, October. 

Pessimism, Modern, QR, October. 

Petrified Forest of Arizona, Ancient Peoples of the, W. 
Hough, Harp. 

Philippine Problems, Some, J. W. Jenks, McCl. ’ 

Philippines, Government in the, 1898-1902, A. W. Dunn, 


Philippines, Problem of the, 8S. Bonsal, PMM. 
Philippines: The Engineer in the Moro Campaign, Eng. 
Philosophy: What Is It? A. Austin, NatR. 
Photography: 
Advertising and Pictorial Photography, C. P. Marshall, 
WPM, October. 
Architectural S eereey— -XI., H. C. Delery, PhoT. 
Composition: A Necessity, O W. Bee k, WPM, October. 
Lenses, Liquid, E. F. Griin, PhoT. 
Mountains, Photographing, G. D. Abr. wham, Pear. 
New Engl and Convention, WPM, October 
Professional Photography, C.S8. peat ag WPM, October. 
Silver Prints, Permanence of, J. H. Harvey, Pho. 
Sulphite Intensifier, R. E. Chesterman, PI 10T. 
Physiology, C ‘hemical, W.D. Halliburton, Pops. 
Piece-Wor kK, Quality of Product i in, S. E. Thompson, CasM. 
Ping-Pong, How to Play, A. Parker, O. 
Pirates, Old-Time Barge, of the Mississippi, G. W. Ogden, Ev. 
Place Names of the United States, NatGM. 
Plants, Our Poisonous, J. Vaughan, Long. 
Poe, Edgar Allan: His Last Night in Richmond, J. F. Car- 
ter, Lipp. 
Poetry and Philosophy, R. B. Perry, Phil. 
Poetry in the Nineteenth Century, Edin, October. 
Poetry, Nature, Growth and Mission of, Annie R. Marble, 
Dial, November 1. 
Polygamy, American, Real Origin of, J. F. Smith, Arena. 
Powell, John Wesley, NatGM. 
President of the United States: What He Gets in His Mail, 
R. L. O’Brien, LHJ. 
President, Personal Power of the, A. K. Glover, Arena. 
Progress and Edue ation, H. F. J. Porter, CasM. 
Pyrenean Playground, R. W. Austin, Gent. 
Pyrenees, Passes of the, Cham. 
Quail, The Ubiquitous, CLA. 
Railroads, Mountain, Mrs. A. 8S. C. Forbes, aoe 
Rainfall, Distribution of, A. J. udienaen, Har 
Ramsour’s Mill, Battlefield of, Amelia P. Butler, “AMonM. 
Referendum and Initiative, G. H. Shibley, Arena. 
Reform, Public, Some Thoughts on, D. Mow vTy, Arena. 
Religion, Fundamental Principles of the Science of, F. B. 
Jevons, AJT, October. 
Reviewing, Views of Reviewers on, G. S. Goodwin, Crit. 
Rights of the People, Vindication of the, Cath. 
Rizal, José, the Filipino, Story of, H. Clifford, Black. 
Roe kies, Summer Holiday in the, Julia W. Henshaw, Can. 
Roebling, Ferdinand William, C. M. Price, Cos. 
Roman Index, QR, October. 
Rome and Britain, World-Empires of, W. H. Kent, Dub, 
October. 
Roosevelt, President, A Year of, S. Brooks, MonR. 
Roosevelt, President Theodore, on His Tours, L. Denison, 


Rosamond, Fair, Strange Story of, P. Sidney, Gent. 
Rothenburg, Legendary Play of, C. L. Edholm, NEng. 
Rothiemurchus—VII., Larig Ghru, H. Macmillan, AJ. 
Russia and England During the Nineteenth Century, Edin, 

October. 

Russia, Real Rulers of, W. von Schierbrand, WW. 
Russian Empire, Cradle of the, Isabel F. Hapgood, Chaut. 
Russian Womanhood, T. Bentzon, RDM, October 15. 
St. Augustine and the Roman Claims, J. McCabe, C rontem. 
St. Magnus, Cathedral of, J. S. Clouston, Mac. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, R. H. Titherington, Mun. 
Salisbury, Marquis of, QR, October. 
Salvani, ‘Gustavo, W. A. Lewis, Cent. 

San Francisco, Our Gateway to Asia, H. va ht, Saas. 
Sandusky Bay, Submerged Valleys in, E. L. Mosely, NatGM. 
on and Colleges in Colonial Times, H. J. Webster, 


a... Use of Advance in, J. Poucher, MRNY. 

Scottish Frontier, D. Story, Mun. 

a in Oriental Dependencies, J. W. Jenks, 
4h) 

Shakespeare, Phantom Puppets of the Stage of, H.S. Wilson, 
Gent. 

Shakespeare’s Use of Birds, A. King, Can. 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 









Sheep, Mountain, of America, A. J. Stone, O. 
Ship, The American, in 1902, W. L. Marvin, Scrib. 
Siberia, Through, to Bering Strait, H. de Windt, Harp. 
Sill, Edward Rowland, Poems of, W. F. Dix, Out 
Sleep, Luminous, P. Arunachalam, West. 
Smith, Prof. George Adam, The Case of, PRR, October. 
Smiths, The 600,000, in America, J. E. Watkins, Jr., LHJ. 
Snipe, Words on, L. H. D. Shaw, Bad. 
Sobriety, National, QR, October 
Society, Salvation of—IIL., Ww. W. Mc Lam, Hom. 
Sociology, Recent Tendencies in—II., E. A. Ross, QJEcon. 
Soldier, Moral reer of the, RL. Bullard, JMSI.. 
Soul, Evolution of the, C. B. Patterson, Mind. 
South Africa: see also Great Britain. 
Ampent? and Compensation in South Africa, H. Reade, 
es 
Labor Problem in the Transvaal, F. H. P. Creswell, NatR; 
. Johnston, NineC. 
Lessons of the South African War—II., Gen. de Négrier, 
Natal, Railway System of, J. H. Knight, ~ 
Orange River Colony, Day’s Sport in the, J. B. 7 d, Bad. 
Peace Settlement of the Boer War, F. W. Reitz, N TAR. 
South America, Voyage of the po voy in, J. Slocum, oO. 
South, Resources and Progress of the, BankNY, October. 
Spain, Public Education in, E. de Bray, Nou, October 15. 
Spanish Concordats, J. Becker, EM, October. 
Spellbinder, The Work of the, C. Guild, Jr., Scrib. 
Spencer, Herbert: His Theory of Ethics, Kate ie ne Phil. 
Spencer, Herbert, Last Words of, A. Chiapelli, NA, Octo- 
er 
Squirrels of Central Park, J. B. Carrington, CLA. 
oma? Oil Company, History of the—I., Ida M. Tarbell, 


’ 


Stars: The Riddle of the Universe, A. W. Roberts, Cham. 

Stoddard, Elizabeth, Novels of, Mary Moss, Bkman. 

Stratford on Avon, Pilgrimage ‘to, J. M. Loring, Ed, 

Stratton, Winfield Scott, S, E. Moffett, Cos. 

Strauss, Richard—lII., M. Marnold, Mus, October. 

Strikes, Quarter Century of, A, P. Winston, Atlant. 

Submarine Work: The Inventions of Signor Pino, C. Iberti, 
Contem. 

Submarines, French, M. Le Roll, USM. 


Suffolk (Massachusetts) Resolves, The, M. P. Webster, 
ing. 
Sugar Industry and Legislation in Europe, C. S. Griffin, 


a icon. 

Sugar Question in the United States, F . R. Rutter, QJEcon. 
Suicide Record of 1901, F. Hoffman, San, October. 
Sunspot Relative Numbers, Wolf's, A. Wolfer, PopA. 
Surrey Downs, England, A. Colton, Har 
Symbolism as a Source of Metaphysical Raow rledge, A. Roe- 

der, Mind. 
Telegraphy, Wireless, Review of, A. F. Collins, Eng. 
Telephone News spaper, The, L. Katscher, Pear. 
Theater, People’s, in Russia, R. E. C. Long, NineC. 
Theater: The Making of a Play, F. E. Fyles, FrL. 
Thief, Autobiogra g > bet Iil., Frh. 
Trade Unionism, Defense of, T. ‘dootl West. 
Trinity, The Blessed, R. Mc C. Ed ar, PRR, Gopepes, 


Trolleyi ing to Baltimore, from P iladelphia, W. J. Lamp- 
ton, 

Trust Companies, Growth of, C. A. Conan AMRR. 

Trust, The So-Called Beef, G. B. Fife, Cer 

Trusts, An English Substitute for, ui yr Baillie, AngA, 


October. 
Trusts and Combinations, F. W. Bockott, Mac 
Trusts as Their Makers View Them, J _H. Tides. ww. 
Trusts, zener and Municipal Trading, L. Phillips, 


ine 

Trusts, The President and the, F. Parsons, Arena. 

Tse haikows sky, Peter Ilyitch, and His Music, D. G. Mason, 

ut. 

Tuberculosis: Is It a Disease of Environment Only? H. 
McHatton, San, October. 

Turkey Raising, H. Erichsen, CLA. 

Turkeys and Cranberries, CLA. 

Tuskegee, a Typical Alabama Town, 

United States in China, J. Barrett, NAR. 

United States: Is an Alliance with England Desirable ? 
A. P. Gilmour, West. 

United States, Public Debt of the— II., O. P. Austin, NAR. 

Verse, Blank, Lost Art of, C. L. Moore, Dial, November 16. 

Vertebrates, Origin of the Paired Limbs of, B. Dean, ANat, 
October. 

Virchow, 


Johnson, Out. 


° 


Rudolph, Personal Recollections of, K. Blind, 


Virgin Birth, The, T. A. Hoben, AJT, October. 

Wage gs High, Economical Significance of a, P. Long- 
muir, E 

Wagner, Hictiers-— II., E. P. Evans, OC. 

Walking, The Fun of, *W. B. Thor nton, CLA. 

War: Does It Mean Starvation? S. e ilkinson, NatR. 

War Manceuvres. United States, J. C. O° Laughlin, Cos. 

War, Offensive Tactics in—II., F. N. “Maude, USM. 

Warfare in Mountain Ranges IIl., T. M. Maguire, USM. 
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Wealth, 


field, 


Ains. 
ACQR. 


ABR. 
AJS. 
AJT. 
ALR. 


AMRR. 


ANat. 
Anga,. 


Annals. 


Arch. 
Arena, 
AA. 


AL 


AJ 
Atlant. 
Bad, 
Bank 


Bib. 
Bibs. 
BU. 


Black. 


BB. 
Bkman. 
BP. 


CDR. 
Can. 
Cass. 
CasM. 
Cath. 
Cent. 
Cham. 


Chaut. 


Dub. 


“Welsh Romance and 


White, “Andrew 
Schierbrand, NA 

White Slave Trade. Contem. 

Woman, Individuality of, B. Elmy, West. 

Woman That Toils, The, Bessie Van V orst, Ev. 

Women in the Home, More Life for, Caroline L. Hunt, 


Chaut. 


AMonM. 


Contem. 


Eng. 


Responsibilities of, G. E. Wals 


PRR, October. 


D.: His Work 


Washington, George, and the Town He Love 
Cameron, N 
Wayne, Anthony, Sane View of, <" bo Ss ome Harp. 
unt. 
Folklore, Gi October. 
Westminster Cathedral, Points of Interest in the, H. P. Phil- 
pott, PMM 
Westminster Confession, Printing of the— 


d So Well, A. 


Vigne 


as Ambassador, W. von 





Women: 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Women Under Early Christian Law, R. B. Roares, ine 
What They Like in Women, “a hie Co 








Woodcock, W. ays of the, C. W. Nash, C 
Workmen’s Pensions, H. Valleroux, Reis, October 16. 


Workshop Tool Room, W. H. Booth, 
Wright, Carroll D.: 


AMRR. 

Zola, Emile, AMRR; 
Crit; Mac; W. D. Howells, NAR 
ber 15; E. "Masi, NA, October 16; A. Fogazzaro, RasN, 


B. War- 


October 16. 


CasM. 


A Character Sketch, H. T. Newcomb, 


H. T. Peck, Bkman 3; W. 


Littlefield, 
G. Khan, Nou, Octo- 


Zola, Emile, Art of, F. Gribble, Fort. 
Zola, Emile: His Place in arg E. Rod, Contem. 


Zola, Emile, How He Worked, A. D. V 
Zola, Emile, Personal Memories of, C. H. Meltzer, Bkman. 
Zola, Emile, The Paris of, F. T. Cooper, Bkman. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


Ainsioe’s Seen. os hae 

American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Phila. 

American Historical Review, 
N.Y. 


American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 
American Journal of The- 


ology, Chicago. 
American Law 
Louis. 
American Monthly, Magazine, 
Washington, D.C. 
American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, N. Y. 
American Ni aturalist, Boston. 
Anglo -American Magazine, 


Review, St. 


Annalsof the American Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, 
Phila. 

Architectural Rec ord, Nak. 

Arena, 

Art Amateur, Nk. 

Art Interchange, ee 

Art Journal, London. 

Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

Badminton, London. 


Bankers’ Magazine, London. 


LL. 
BankNY Bankers’ Magazine, N.Y. 


Biblical World, Chicago. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. 

Bibliotheque Universelle, Lau- 
sanne. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- 
burgh. 

Book Buyer, N. Y. 

Bookman, N. Y. 

Brush and Pencil, Chicago. 

Camera and Dark Room, N.Y. 

Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 

Cassell’ 'S Magazine, London. 

Cassier’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Catholic World, N. 

C entury Magazine, NOY. 


Chambers’s Journal, Edin- 
burgh. 

Chautauquan, Chicago. 
Contemporary Review, Lon- 


don. 
Cornhill, London. 
Cosmopolitan. N. 


Country Life in America, 


Critic : "N.Y. 

Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 
Dial, Chicago. 

Dublin Review, Dublin. 








Forum. 
FrL. 


Gent. 


GBag. 
Gunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 


Hom. 
IJE. 


Int. 


Ints. 
JMSI. 


JPEcon. 
Kind. 
KindR. 


LHJ. 
LeisH. 
Lipp. 
LQ. 


Long. 
Luth. 


McCl. 
Mac. 


MA 
MRN. 
MRNY. 
Mind. 
MisH. 
MisR. 
Mon. 
MonR. 
Muna. 
Mun. 
Mus. 


NatGM. 


NatM. 
NatR. 


Fdinburgh Review, London. 

Education, Boston. 

Educational Review, N. Y. 

Engineering Magazine, N.Y. 

Era, Philadelphia. 

Espana Moderna, Madrid. 

EverylW6dy’s Magazine, N. Y 

Fortnightly Review, London. 

Forum, 

Frank Leslie’ s Monthly, N. Y. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Green Bag, Boston. 

Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Harper’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Hartford Seminary Record, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Homiletic Review, N. Y. 

International Journal 
Ethics, Phila. 

International Quarterly, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

International Studio, N. Y. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution, Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. H. 

Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago. 

Kinde rgarten Magazine, Chi- 
cago 

Kinderg: urten Review, 
field. Mass. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 

Leisure Hour, London. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 

London Quarterly Review, 
London. 

Longman’s Magazine, London. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Magazine of Art, London. 

Methodist Review, Nashville. 

Methodist Review, N. Y. 

Mind, N. Y. 

Missionary Herald, Boston. 

Missionary Review, N. 

Monist, Chicago. 

Monthly Review, Rangon. 

Munic ipal Affairs, N. Y. 

Munsey’ s Magazine, N.Y. 

Music, Chicago. 

National Geographic 
zine, Washington, D. ¢ 

National Magazine. aun. 

National Review, London. 


of 


Spring- 


Maga- 


DSBS aaa 





NC. 
NEng. 


NineC. 
AR. 


Phot. 


PL. 
PSQ. 


Popa. 


Pops. 
PRR. 


QJ Econ. 


RRM. 


Revue. 
RDM. 
RGen. 
RPar. 
REP: 


RSoc. 

0s. 
San. 
School. 
Scrib. 
SR. 
Socs. 
Str. 
Temp. 
US 


West. 
WPM. 


ww. 
Yale. 
‘a 


YW. 


Yandam, MonR. 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


Boston. 
Bos- 


New-Church Review, 
New England Magazine, 


ton 
Nineteenth Century, landre- 
North American Review,N. 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Open Court, Chicago. 

Outing, N. Vi. 

Outlook, N. Y. 

Out West, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ae a — Monthly, San Fran- 


Pall Niall Magazine, London. 
Pearson’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Philosophical Review, N. Y. 
oo 'Times-Bulletin, 


Poet-Lore, Boston. 

Political Science Quarterly, 
Boston. 

Popular Astronomy, North- 
field, Minn. 

I -opular Science Monthly,N.Y. 

Presby terian and Refor med 
Review, Phila. 

Quarter ly Journal of Econom- 
ics, Boston, 

Quarter ly Review, London. 

Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 

Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

Review of Reviews, London. 

Review of Reviews, Mel- 
_bourne. 

Revue, La, Paris. 

Revuedes Deux Mondes, Paris. 

Revue Générale, Brussels. 

Revue de Paris, Paris. 

Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, Paris. 

Revue Socialistic, Paris. 

Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 
Sanitarian, N. Y. 

School Review, Chicago. 

Scribner’s Magazine, N.Y. 

Sewanee Review, N. Y. 

Social Service, N. Y. 

Strand Magazine, London. 

Temple Bar, London. 

United Service Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster Review,London. 

Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine, N. 

World's Work. N. Y. 

Yale Review, New Haven. 

Young Man, London. 

Young Woman, London. 


















THE SECRET 
OF THE PINES 


Za 
ae, 


The Secret of the Pines is 
revealed through the use of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. The skin is 
beautified.the hair made soft and 
lustrous,and a sense of refreshing 
cleanliness is perceptible— that 
peculiar “Packer effect.” 


Send for our leaflet “Che Value of Systematic Shampooing” 
The Packer Mfg, Co. 81 Fulton Street, New York. 
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4 Bier “A Gallon 
Baker’s Cocoa] | ‘<= 


CHOCOLATE 


have held the market 
for 122 years with con- 
» stantly increasing sales 














‘*Not so.’’ someone says. 
Ask coffee-users if they are en- 


eC 








(1) because they are pure and of 
high grade; (2) because they yield tirely well. Not half of them are. 


the most and best for the money; 
; What’s the use to slug oneself 
(3) because they are unequaled 


every morning and go through life 


TrRabe-marx forsmoothness, delicacy, and flavor 
hals sick and unable to make 


Our trade-mark is on every package of 
the genuine goods money and fame. Common sense 

says quit the killing drug and 

Walter Baker & Co. 
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Dorchester, Massachusetts 
40 Highest Awards in Europe & America 








It’s easy to make the change, and 
it’s nice to be well and happy. 
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CEC IEE INE EIEIO PDP EIS: 


All will agree, during nineteen ~ 
hundred and three, that 


Swifts ‘ because it’s the fountain of 


Premium Calendar Seer as ee 


is a most satisfactory calendar. The center panel, litho- aN ness and a con- 
raphed in fifteen colors, is from a painting by Asti, famous >» 
! 4 r his portraits of be: autiful women. ‘The calendar panels " stant pleasant 
are in delicate blue, white, and gold. Swift’s Premium Cal- P ° 
endar will be sent, postpaid, for 1ocents in stamps or money; SS reminder 
or for 1o Wool Soap wrappers; or, 1 metal cap from jar of of the 
Swift’s Beef Extract. Send order to Swift & Company, 2 . 
Advertising Department, Stock Yards Station, Chicago, Ill. . giver 


Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Bacon are absolutely 
the finest sold. Mild cure. £79 Deenduen, MIR vor sate silat 


Swift & Company, Chicago New York y Catalogue Free 
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have been established over 50 YEARS. By our system of pay- 
PIANOS ments every family in moderate circumstances can own a VOS t 
+ ano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the ne\ 

iano in your home free of rg, ve Write for Catalogue D ar 


za 
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explanations. VOSE & ‘SONS PIANO CO. , 100 oyliston Stes Boston, Mass 








